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A KAFFIR WARRIOR. 


The Kafiirs. 


Ir you look at the map of Africa, 
you will see at its southern portion, sit- 
uated between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Mozambique coast, the country 
inhabited by what we call the Kaffirs. 
The people of that country do not call 


themselves by that name. The word 
1 


Kaffir is Arabic, and means simply 
“ unbeliever.”” That people, being sav- 
ages, knowing little about any kind of 
religion, are therefore called Kaffirs, or 
unbelievers. 

The Kaffirs are tall, well proportion- 
ed, and athletic in their motions. The 
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lower part of the face scarcely protrudes, 
the eyes are keen, and the features fre- 
quently lighted up with an intelligent 
appearance. They paint their faces and 
powder their hair with red ochre, giving 
themselves a very disagreeable appear- 
ance to Europeans. They are divided 
into a great number of independent par- 
ties, or clans, each under its own chief, 
but all the chiefs subject to the governor 
or king. They are chiefly engaged in 
raising cattle and sheep, feeding upon the 
meat and milk. The various border 
clans are almost constantly at war with 
their neighbors, which wars are nearly 
always brought about by the cattle- 
stealing depredations of the Kaffirs, in 
which they take great delight. The 
Dutch farmers, or Boers as they are 
called, and the Hottentots, are the 
greatest sufferers from these depreda- 
tions. 

In 1814 the British became possessed 
of the country round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and various attempts have been 
made since that period to extend their 
laws over the Kaffirs; but for the most 
part they have been unsuccessful. A 
terrible war is now raging throughout 
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expected quarter and driven all their 
enemies away. 

The Kaffirs are extremely cruel, and 
woe to any prisoners that are taken by 
them. In many cases they are put to 
death in the most barbarous manner, [ 
have read that in one instance a prisoner 
was stripped naked, his body smeared 
with fat and securely bound near an ant 
hill. The hill was then broken down, 
and the wretched victim perished in a 
most excruciating manner from the bites 
of the ants, which, in Africa, grow to 
the size of an inch in length. It would 
make you shudder to read of all their 
cruelties to their enemies. 

The picture will give you a good idea 
of one of their warriors. They go 
armed with long spears, and carry a 
huge shield to protect themselves, in the 
management of which they are very 
expert. 


The Mirror of Nature. 
INSTINCT. 


The word Instinct, Impulse, has been 


the entire borders, and no one can tell | used from of old to designate particular- 


where it will end. Every new arrival 
from that portion of the world brings 


ly that disposition of the human mind, 
which results not from consideration 

















us news of the progress of this war, of | and ~ forethought, but from a higher 
men, women and children killed, of cat- | suggestion ; hence the ancients spoke not 
tle and crops destroyed, and of successes} of an impulse merely, but of a divine 
or defeats of the English. Now we hear | impulse (instinctus divinus.) 

that the Kaffirs are exterminated, and 
now that they have risen up in some un-| French writer, Madame Beaumont, de- 


An acquaintance of the celebrated 
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Sired to make an excursion upon the 
river with some friends. When all was 
ready, and he was about to enter the 
boat with the rest, his deaf and dumb 
sister came to him in anxious haste, and 
sought to hold him fast, seizing his arm 
and his garments, and when this did not 
move him to remain on shore, she threw 
herself at his feet, embraced his knees 
and gave him, by the most imploring 
gestures, to understand herentreaty that 
he would give up the excursion, The 
expression of pain in the looks and ges- 
tures of the deaf and dumb touched 
several persons in the company, and they 
begged the brother to yield to the wish 
of his poor sister, and relinquish the 
idea of going with them. Fortunately 
for him he complied, for the boat was 
upset, and several of the passengers were 
drowned; a lot which would have _ be- 
fallen him likewise, as he could not 
swim, had he not been warned, as 
through a divine impulse, by his deaf 
and dumb sister. 

The child of three years of age, that, 
at the siege of Vienna by the Turks, in 
1683, extinguished with earth a bomb, 
which had fallen into the city on a spot 
where it would have done much harm, 
also acted from such a divine impulse, 
for the safety of many. 

A rich proprietor once, at a late hour 
of the night, felt himself urged to send 


various articles of food to a poor family | 


in his neighborhood. ‘“ Why at. this 
moment ?” asked his people, “ will there 
not be time enough in the morning?” | 
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“No,” said the gentleman, “it must be 
done now.” He knew not how urgently 
his benefaction was needed by the in- 
mates of the poor hut, There, the 
father, the provider and nourisher, had 
suddenly fallen sick, the mother was 
feeble, the children had been erying in 
vain, since the day before, for bread, 
and the youngest was at the point of 
death : at once the distress was relieved. 
So also another gentleman, who, if I 
mistake not, dwelt in Silesia, felt him- 
self impelled, by an irresistible impulse, 
to rise in the night and go down into his 
garden. He rose, went down; the in- 
ward impulse led him through the gate 
in his garden into the field, and here he 
was just in time to save a miner, who, 
in ascending from the mine, had slipped, 
and in falling had caught hold of the 
tub of coal which his son was drawing 
up by a windlass, but which, on account 
of its sudden increase in weight, he was 
no longer able to hold without assistance. 
A worthy clergyman, in England, felt 
himself also, on a certain occasion, im- 
pelled, late at night, to visit a friend 
suffering from melancholy, who dwelt at 
a considerable distance from him. Fa- 
tigued though he was with the labors of 
the day, yet he could not resist the im- 
pulse. He took the way to his friend, 
and came upon him just as he was about 
to lay violent hands on himself; he was 
saved from this danger for ever by the 
visit and consolatory words of his mid- 
night guest. 

Many such cases might be related, in 
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which individuals, by a sudden impulse, 
‘have become the saviours of others, or 
even of their fatherland—like Arnold 
Winkelried, when at the battle of Sem- 
pach, he with heroic resolution caught 
the hostile spears, and pressed them 
down with his pierced body to the 


ground, and so broke the firm ranks of 


the foe. But the good impulse does not 
always concern the welfare and rescue 
of another’s life, but as often, and per- 
haps oftener, our own life. So Profes- 
sor Boehmer, in Marburg, once, when 
seated in a circle of friends, felt him- 
self inwardly moved to go home and 
move away his bed from the place where 
it stood. When he had done this, he 
was able to return to the company; but 
at night, while he was asleep, the ceiling 
over that part of his room where his bed 
had previously stood, fell down, and had 
it not been for the change which an in- 
ward impulse had prompted, he would 
have been crushed. 

How, in a case of imminent danger, 
one is prompted to seize a means of pre- 
servation, which is shown in the sequel 
to be the very best, many have experi- 
enced in themselves, and we shall here- 
after mention some instances in point. 
And thus, in the nature of man, phe- 
nomena are presented which are very 
similar to those suggestions and prompt- 
ings of instinct which guide animals in 
the choice of the means which serve for 
the support and preservation of their 
own lives, for the welfare of their young, 
and for the weal of the great whole, of 


which every individual animal is a 
part. 

Besides, the animal cannot be guided 
in its action, like man, by intelligent con- 
siderations, and as little by experience, 
because it plays the part which instinct 
assigns it,immediately upon its entrance 
into life with perfect promptitude. A 
chicken which had been hatched, not by 
a mother, but in a little artificial brood- 
ing-oven, descried, just as it had broken 
out from the shell of the egg, a spider, 
which it sprang at and seized as skilfully 
as if had been long practised in the art 
of catching insects. When the young 
of the sea-tortoise in the bed of sand, 
which is their birth-place, have crawled 
out of the egg, they hasten immediately, 
in a straight line, to the sea. You may 
turn them from this course any way you 
please; you may obstruct their way 
with stones and sand hills, which cut off 
their path, still they will always turn 
straight towards the sea. On the other 
hand, the young of the land-crab, which 
first came out of the egg under water, 
soon after their birth make for the land, 
and there seek out for themselves the 
situations best adapted to their subsist- 
ence. Scarcely has the ant crawled out 
of its chrysalis, or pupa-state, (common- 
ly called the ant-egg) when, if it is of 
the sex of the workers, it immediately 
joins its elder associates in the business 
of gathering and carrying food for the 
helpless little larvae of the community, 
and assists with all diligence in the work 
of building, as well as in transferring 
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hither and thither the pupze and the 
eggs. And it is not, as might be thought, 
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wood. In this instance, the art of build- 
ing, observable in other beavers, mani- 


only a blind imitation of the activity of} fested itself independently of any possi- 


the rest, which leads the novice on the 
path of its natural destination ; for 
when the new born ant is not of the sex 
of the workers, but isa male, or one of 
the most perfect females, then it does 
not permit itself to be hurried away by 
the busy stream, it goes directly the 
way of its own calling, through the 
troops of the rest, out into the open 
space, where it rises into the air on the 
tender wings which are furnished to the 
males, and the perfect females, for the 
purpose of swarming. 

That it is not the imitation of the in- 
stinctive actions of others of the same 
species, which directs each individual to 
its own mode of proceeding, is evident 
in every way. Nightingales and 
thrushes, which have been taken from 
the nest young, and reared far from 
their species, when they are let loose in 
the spring, build just such nests for their 
young as other birds of the same kinds. 
A beaver, which had been taken from 
its parents before its eyes were open, 
and which had been supported by a wo- 
man’s milk until it was large enough to 
take the usual food of its race, arrang- 
ed the broken twigs from which it had 
eaten the bark, in a corner of its cage, 
one over the other,and when some earth 
was given it, it formed it with its fore- 
feet into little balls, laid these upon one 
another, pressed them together with its 
nose, and inserted into them a piece of 


ble influence of imitation, 

It is their inborn instinct which, when 
animals are transported to countries and 
amidst vegetables and other animals en- 
tirely new, informs them what may be 
conducive, and what injurious to their 
subsistence. Horses, carried from Eu- 
rope to Southern Africa, that had never 
been near a living lion, trembled for ter- 
ror in every limb, when they, for the 
first time, heard the lion’s roar. Ferrets 
which have been born and reared under 
the care of man, and have never scen a 
poisonous viper, attack a reptile of this 
class with great caution, aiming, first of 
all, to crush its head, while they have 
often won an easy victory over snakes not 
poisonous, which they seize without a 
moment’s hesitation, by any part of the 
body. Every animal, in conflict with 
another, instantly knows the weakest 
and most vulnerable side of its opponent ; 
and algo, on the other hand, how to 
guard that part of its own body which 
is most liable to injury. Thus the tiger, 
doing battle with the elephant, springs 
first at the trunk of his foe, which the 
elephant guards against attack with the 
greatest care, in order, at the right mo- 
ment, to use it with effect; the wild 
horse, assailed by the beast of prey, en- 
deavors to guard his head and breast, 
while he meets the enemy all the more 
vigorously with the hoofs of his hinder 
fect. The American domestic swine 
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takes care to present his bristly neck to| eagerly of this plant, and, by the con- 
the bite of the springing reptile, in fight-| tinued use of the same, were soon res- 
ing with the rattle-snake, but at the) tored to flesh and strength. 
same time to guard his snout, and at the| Mightier still, and in much more 
right moment to trample upon the head) striking ways, does instinct show itself 
of his dangerous enemy. in connexion with paternal love. When 
Even in a country new to the animal excited in the defence of their young, 
and to its progenitors, the sheepand the| animals disregard every danger which 
goat know how to find wholesome fod-| threatens their own lives; maternal ten- 
der, and to avoid that which is hurtful.!derness leads even the clumsy whale 
The ape digs for roots, of which it has| always into the vicinity of the spot 
never eaten, guided by the scent, and} where she has been robbed of her young, 
never lets itself be allured by the inno-|and where she is then easily caught, and 
cent looks of what is poisonous. Cer-|the same maternal love, faithful unto 
tain cows of European breed, which an} death, is observed in the sea-otter, and 
emigrant had taken with him to his new | several others of the mammalia of the 





possessions in America, were, through | waters. 


the unexpected duration of the first 


When in the case of the prolific fe- 


winter, in great danger of starvation,!| male ant, the time has come in which 


and reduced to living skeletons. It was 
remarked, that as often as the barn door 
was opened, they all turned their heads 


its egg must be laid, then the instinct, 
which a few days before led it out into 
the free air,to dance merrily in the 


out to a particular quarter, and, with| warm sunshine, takes quite a different 


loud lowings, endeavored to make their 
longings understood. At last they were 
let loose, and permitted to go out into 
the open fields, although not a single 
green thing was visible above the surface 
of the snow. The hungry animals in- 
stantly ran with the greatest haste down 
into a valley, where, in swampy ground, 
on the borders of a stream, stood a plant 
which none of the colonists had distin- 
guished as calculated for fodder, for it 
exactly resembled our shavegrass or 
horsetail. But the kine, guided more 
surely by their instinct than man by his 


and opposite direction. The troops of 
dancers, with their partners, that a little 
while previously were seen on many 4 
plain near the sea-coast, ascending like 
clouds or pillars of smoke, now sink 
down to the earth; the males die, or 
become, with many thousands of the 
troop, a prey to insect-devouring ani- 
mals; but the surviving females, as if 
they were ashamed of their mad merry- 
makings, crawl away to some ant-hiveof 
their own species. Whether it be the 
one in which they were born and brought 
up, or another, they now bear, in the 


comparing and calculating reason, ate| hope of a new race which they bring 








with them, the insignia of a majesty and 
royal authority, revered by all beings of 
their kind, and received with loving 
homage; everywhere, in such a place, 
they are sure of a cordial reception and 
liberal support. But the tender, finely 
woven wings, in the possession of which, 
a little while before, the highest joy of 
life consisted, have now become, at the 
present stage in the little creatures’ des- 
tination, instead of a delight, a burthen. 
The monitions of instinct teach her this, 
and by her own efforts and limbs she 
tears the brilliant ornament from her 
back, and creeps wingless among the 
class of unwinged workers, never again 
to leave them in the hive. 

The beautiful fiction, not without 
meaning, that the pellican, in the ardor 
of its love for its young, in order to 
save them from death, tears open its 
own breast, and feeds and reanimates its 
fainting brood with its own blood, is in- 
deed not to be taken to the letter; for 
blood with which the white breast- 
feathers of this bird are sometimes seen 
to be sprinkled, when it is feeding its 
young with the fish which it carries in 
its pouch, comes from the wounded fish ; 
or if, in rare cases, it is its own blood, 
from the slight wounds which the young 
pelicans make with their sharp beaks in 
the pouch of their parent, into which, 
while they are yet young, they reach as 
into a dish. But for the rest it is no 
fiction, for experience daily shows, that 
that maternal affection in the animal 
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world is stronger than the necessities of| an insect in its beak, as if it were forag- 


the body and the pain of death. That 
it is not, so to say,a relationship of 
bodily elements, of flesh and blood, per- 
haps, which subsists between the mother 
and the young, born of her. but the im- 
pulse, the instinct of a Jove, coming from 
another and higher source, which gives 
its force to maternal affection, we are 
taught by the tenderness of animals to- 
wards those helpless little ones which a 
higher, a divine Providence has commit- 
ted to their charge. Between the wag- 
tail and the poor little motherless 
cuckoo, which came in the egg into her 
nest and under her wing, there is no 
flesh and blood relationship; neverthe- 
less, the tender foster-mother wearies 
herself almost to death in seeking to sat- 
isfy her hungry foster-child. A cele- 
brated naturalist, (Bechstein) once saw, 
in the autumn, when it was so late in 
the season that there was frost, and even 
ice, at nights, a wag-tail at a sunny 
brook, running and flying to and fro 
with great diligence. Whoever knows 
how irresistibly the migratory impulse 
seizes this bird, when the time is come 
when all its tribe departs, and when, at 
the approach of winter, its food begins 
to fail, he will perceive that there was 
something unusual in the prolonged tarry 
with us, of a bird that lives upon in- 
sects, far into October, when in the open 
air scarcely a solitary fly is to be seen. 
Accordingly, it appeared singular to the 
above mentioned observer, and he fol- 
lowed the little animal as it bore away 
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ing for its young. He saw, from the 
opening in a hollow tree, the head of a 
tolerably large bird extended eagerly 
to seize the food which its foster-parent 
brought. It was a young cuckoo, 
whose real mother had by some means 
deposited its egg in the wagtail’s nest 
in the tree. The young bird had 
grown, had become completely fledged 
on the head and neck, but at the same 
time had become a prisoner for the open- 
ing was too small to let his body through. 
But the tender foster-mother would 
rather have died with her nursling than 
forsaken it in its need. 

What maternal care and fidelity can 
exceed that which the working classes 
of bees and ants show towards the eggs 
and the young of their queens? what 
patience of a human instructor can ex- 
ceed that which the female turkey exer- 
cises towards the chickens of a strange 
family, which she has been made to 
hatch? In the great nursery of Nature, 
those creatures are not to be pitied, 
which, in our eyes, seem the most help- 
less and forsaken, for it is precisely 
these which are cared for the most gen- 
erously and tenderly. 

In a quite otherwise remarkable form 
does instinct appear, as the impulse and 
instrument of an all-upholding Provi- 
dence, when the object sought is not the 
welfare of individuals or families, but the 
well-being of living creatures collectively. 
The force, which then moves the ani- 
mal world, stands in so opposite and 


self-preservation, that it often leads 
myriads of individuals, for the welfare 
of a whole country, to their own sure 
destruction. All the powers of man, 
and of those animals which come to the 
aid of man, in keeping down the multi- 
plication of the white-cabbage butterfly, 
so destructive to our vegetable gardens, 
are often insufficient; if the increase 
went on without interruption, our cab- 
bage crop would be utterly annihilated. 
For this mischief, however, Nature has 
her powerful remedies. Whole clouds 
of those butterflies, which produce this 
destructive caterpillar, may be seen 
quitting, all at once, the region of which 
they were the plague, and taking a 
course which, for the most part, termi- 
nates in the ocean. Such a caravan, 
giving itself to the fishes for food, con- 
tinued, according to the observations of 
Lindley, several days, and kept its diree- 
tion unchanged towards the sea. Kalm 
saw butterflies of this description over 
the waters of the British Channel.— 
The swarms of locusts, when their num- 
ber have grown formidable, take at last 
their way towards the sea or the desert, 
and the same has been remarked of other 
kinds of injurious insects. The lemings, 
the field-mice of the high north, when 
they have become too numerous for their 
home, collect in immense flocks and 
move in a straight line, often towards an 
arm of the sea, or to the rivers, in which 
they find their grave. Even in most fa- 
vorable circumstances, only a very small 


contradictory a relation to the instinct of} portion of these emigrants return home. 








COCHINEAL, 
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As a living body, in the growth of itswhich the parent birds bring to t heir 


limbs, sets, by its own inward power, 
certain limits to itself, so is this done 
also by the animated whole, by means of 
the force of instinct, inspiring its mem- 
bers. The water of a fountain rises, 
through the pressure of a higher column 
of water, to a certain point, but when 
the agency of this pressure ceases, it 
tumbles ceaselessly down to the ground. 

The force, which as instinct connects 
individuals in relations of mutual ser- 
vice, and with them, tends to the weal 
of the whole, not only controls the indi- 
vidual parts of the external world, but 
shows itself active also in the interior of 
every animated body, fashioning every 
element and organ of the same to 
the collective purpose of its life. As 
every part serves all other parts, so all 
at last help the activity of the animating 
soul, 

The same thing which instinct achieves 
in obvious ways in regard to beings of 
external nature, is accomplished by the 
forming principle in its more hidden and 
inner circle. The bird must build a nest 
for the eggs which she is to hatch; a 
nest, the more carefully made, the more 
tender the situation of the young is, who 
come forth from her eggs. As the 
young of the singing bird come blind 
and unfledged into the world, the old 
birds must obtain for them such nour- 
ishment as is best adapted to their first 
stage of life, and in this case, a remark- 
able delicacy of instinct developes itself 


in birds fed from the beak, as the food 


new-born young is different from that 
which they provide several days after, 
and this again differs from that which 
they procure for them at a more ad- 
vanced period. All these obvious ex- 
pressions of a building instinct, and the 
instinct of maternal love disappear in 
the case of the quadrupeds; an animal 
of this class needs not the arrangement 
of a nest for the hatching of eggs, for its 
young become ready for birth, not with- 
out, but within its own body ; it requires 
no instinct to lead it to seek their first 
nourishment for its young, for that nour- 
ishment, without i‘s own outwardly vis- 
ible aid is prepared, as mother’s milk, in 
the vessels of its own body. 


Cochineal. 

The history of the cochineal insect 
was, for a long time, very obscure ; and 
at one time the species employed in 
commerce was considered a kind of 
grain. It was not until near the close 
of the seventeenth century that it was 
discovered to be of insect origin. 

Cochineal insects are natives of Mex- 
ico, where they were raised by the Mex- 
ican Indians, long before the country 
was discovered by the Spaniards. It is 
now cultivated in some of the West In- 
dia Islands, and in Georgia and South 
Carolina ; but it isin Mexico only that it 
is raised in sufficient quantities to form 
an article of commerce. It is most ex- 
tensively cultivated at Oaxaca, which is 
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RR nna. 
one of the most delightful countries injer. It is by the means of this that they 


that part of the globe. draw forth the juices of the leaves and 
This inseet is reared on the Indian | tender stems. 
fig-tree, or nopal, which is a species of} When the female insect has reached 
cactus. The nopal is a plant consisting | what is called its perfect state, it is filled 
of stems, the buds of which are covered | with a multitude of very minute eggs, 
with little prickles. These buds expand | Having laid her eggs, the female never 
into wide, thick leaves, which are plant- | moves from her place, but dies, and her 
ed two or three feet from each other, and | body becomes a covering for the eggs 
innoculated with the cochineal. until they are hatched. When this is 
The natives, where these creatures | done, the young insects work their way 
are produced, raise plantations of the |out, and commence feeding. After a 
nopal near their dwellings. It grows | short time, their skins harden, and serve 
freely from cuttings; and these are fit |as a cocoon. From this appearance they 
to receive the insect after eighteen | pass intoachrysalis state, and soon after 
months. Into a small nest, formed of appear as the perfect insect. 
some threadlike substance, or cottony The cochineal is first collected about 
matter, a few females are placed, about|the middle of December. The insects 
the middle of October. These nests are|}are removed from the nopal with a 
affixed to the nopal, on the side facing | knife, the edge of which has been blunt- 
the rising sun. ed, or are carefully washed off. This 
The eggs are soon laid and hatched ; | labor is performed by the Indian wo- 
and as each female produces upward of| men, who often sit for hours together 
a thousand eggs, a large colony of these | by the side of a single plant. 
little creatures soon spread over the| The insects are usually killed by the 
tree. It is said that six generations of | application of heat — sometimes by bak- 
them are produced in a single year. ing them in ovens. When the cochineal 
On first leaving the egg, the insects | arrives in the market, it is in the form 
of both sexes are quite active, and run | of a small grain, having a convex and a 
about among the leaves and branches of | concave side, but with very little resem- 
the trees. They are so smal], however, | blance to the body of an insect. 
at that time, that they cannot ba seen Jochineal is used for dying crimson 
without the aid of a microscope. They|and scarlet, and for making carmine. 
are flat, ovular, without wings, and with | Cochineal alone yields a purple color, 
short antennze, or horns. The females| which, by mixing with it a solution of 
have a small, short, and almost conical|tin in_ nitro-muriatic acid, may be 
beak, placed between the first and sec-|changed to a most beautiful scarlet. 
ond pair of feet, which contains a suck-|This discovery is said to have been 


VEGETABLE 


dent : — 

A person having placed in his window 
an extract of cochineal, made with boil- 
ing water, for the purpose of filling a 
thermometer, some nitro-muriatic acid 
dropped into it from a vial broken by 
accident, which stood above it. This 
acid changed the purple dye into a most 
beautiful dark red. By experiments he 
soon found that the tin dissolved in the 
acid caused the change of color. 

An ingenious dyer at Leyden, Holland, 
brought the discovery to perfection. Thé 
secret afterwards became known, and a 
large dying establishment was erected at 
Paris. These events occurred more than 
two hundred years ago, and now cochi- 
neal is extensively used in Europe and 
America. 

When we study the history of the | 
insect world by which we are surround- 


made by the following singular : 


creatures contribute to our pleasure and 
comfort, and how they afford us not 
only materials for our richest clothing, 
but colors to beautify and adorn it, and 
our dwellings also, we cannot but feel 
interested in them, and love to investi- 
gate their curious history, Then, too, 
are we reminded of our many obliga- 
tions to God for all the creatures which 
He has made, and which, in some form 
or other, contribute to our happiness. 


The Pacific Ocean is 11,000 miles 


ed, and learn how much these inferior | 
long, and 8,000 in breadth, 


ll 


INSTINCT. 


Vegetable Instinct. 


If a pan of water be placed within 
six inches of the stem of a young pump- 
kin or vegetable marrow, it will, in the 
course of the night, approach it, and 
will be found in the morning with one 
of its leaves on the water. This exper- 
iment may be continued nightly until 
the plant begins to fruit. 

If a prop be placed within six inches 
of a young corvolvulus, or scarlet-run- 
ner, it will find it, although the prop be 
shifted daily. If, after it has twined 
some distance up the prop, it be un- 
wound, and twined in the opposite di- 
rection, it will return to its original po- 
sition, or die in the attempt; yet, not- 
withstanding, if two of these plants 
grow near each other, and have no 
stake around which they can entwine, 
one of them will alter the direction of 
its spiral, and they will entwine around 
each other. 

Duhamal placed some kidney-beans 
ina cylinder of moist earth; after a 
short time they began to germinate, of 
course sending the plume upwards to 
the light, and the root down into the 
soil. After a few days, the cylinder 
was turned one-fourth round, and again 
and again this was repeated, unt an 
entire revolution of the cylinder had 
been completed. The beans were then 
taken out of the earth, and it was found 
that both the plume and radicle had 
bent to accommodate themselves to 
every revolution, and the one in its ef- 
fort to ascend perpendicularly, and the 
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other to descend, had formed a perfect! the tempest, and the palm of your hand 
spiral. But although the natural ten-| would remain unimpressed by the noise 
dency of the roots is downward, if thejof artillery. What, then, was to be 
soil beneath be dry, and damp substan-|done to inform us of the falling of a 
ces be above, the roots will ascend to| leaf on leaves below ? what to tell us of 
reach it. the vibration of the gnat’s tiny wing, 
Other instances could be advanced to|or of the thoughts of one who utters 
show the wonderful instinct of vegeta-|them from afar, on the opposite margin 
bles, but probably the above are suffi-| of the frozen lake ? 
cient to awaken a spirit of inquiry} To this question no human intellect 
could have imagined a reply, had not 
sense of hearing been invented and ac- 
complished for us by the Maker of our 
frame! He knew what was required to 
GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S |bring home the vibration of sound to 
Lecture to Little-Folk. our perceptions, and He alone could con- 
trive and construct the apparatus need- 
ne ce eee ful to impart to men and animals this 


among our pupils. 





Anp so, my young friends, I am 
within hearing; I have approached 
your ears at last! You heard the 
“ sound” of my approach in the last 


gift of hearing. 
It is quite true, with respect to this 
and all the five senses, that man possesses 


| the gift iu common with animals in gen- 


Lecture, and will, I hope, be prepared eral. It has pleased the Creator to set 
to grant me your attention in this, / man above the brutes, not by imparting 


whilst I speak, not as before, of sound 
itself, but of the sense and organs by 
which we become conscious of it. 

You will be aware, from what I have 
said before, that the sense of hearing, 
like that of vision, is but a refinement 
of the sense of touch. Those vibrations 


which I described as being the cause of 


sound, are, as you know, not sensible to 
the general surface of our bodies. They 
are of a kind of which the eye, delicate 
as it is, can take no cognizance. Your 
forehead would know nothing of the 





to him bodily perceptions, faculties of 
sense above and beyond theirs, but by 
giving him faculties and powers, of a 
superior order. Many animals possess 
the sense of hearing more acutely than 
men, and are impressed by sounds too 
feeble to reach our ears. This is com- 
monly observable in the case of dogs 
and cats, who will rouse at the approach 


of footsteps before we could beware of 


them ; and it seems, with regard to spl- 
ders, that they rather feel than hear, 
vibrations, to which, however, we are 


loudest and most stunning thunders of| quite insensible. There is no doubt that 
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ease, have lost these portions, hear near- 
ly as well! The outward ear, whose 
form we are so well acquainted with, 
consists of a pliant sort of gristly sub- 
stance, covered by a thin skin, and hay- 
ing appropriate nerves and muscles, 
Its various cavitiesand projections, have 
received distinctive names from the anat- 
omist ; but we were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with their uses to derive much 
information from a particular account of 
them. Generally, however, we may un- 
derstand that the part called concha, 
from its resemblance to a shell, seems 
like a flattened trumpet, to collect and 
direct the pulses of sound to the inner 
tubes. It is about an inch long, and, 
at the further end of it, is that curious 
complication of curved passages, little 
bones, nerves, and membranes, which 
have puzzled anatomists so much. We 
find here what is called the drwm of the 


this more exquisite sensibility of the or- 
gans of hearing in the case of certain 
animals, is useful and necessary to them, 
on various occasions ; still, the use they 
make of sound appears to be confined to 
the requirements of bodily safety. Cats, 
dogs and spiders, are content to be fore- 
warned of danger by their ears, so as to 
be off in time. The first two classes, if 
they hold discourse at all, seem not to 
conduct it with any very amicable inftn- 
tions or beneficial results; nor do we 
find that the voice of animals in general 
serve any other purposes than that of 
announcing their immediate fears, wants, 
or contentments. They do not invent 
instruments of music, nor indicate any 
desire to be sung or fiddled to. The 
sense of hearing, does not, apparently, 
except, perhaps, in the case of birds,— 
contribute in any way to their enjoyment 
or satisfaction. As to fishes and in- 


sects, it is doubtful to this time whether 
they possess the faculty of hearing at 
all. 

Now, as to the organs of hearing, and 
the structure of the ear, there is this 
difference in its anatomy compared with 
that of the eye, that in the latter case, 
as we have seen, every part has its dis- 
tinct office, which is well understood on 
dissection. But the conformation of the 
ear, especially of the inner parts, puz- 
zles the anatomist very much ; for when 
he thinks he has discovered the use and 
Operations of some parts, as performing 
necessary functions in the office of hear- 
ing, he finds that persons who, by dis- 


ear, which is a very delicate skin, stretch- 
ed across the passage. With this is 
connected a little bone, shaped some- 
what like a hammer, whose office ap- 
pears to be to impress the sensation of 
sound thereon, by tremulous beats, 
corresponding with those of the air.— 
Then follow a sort of chain of small 
bones, intended, it is thought, to carry 
on the communication to the nerves 
which reach the brain itself. 

Some of my young friends are, per- 
haps, not aware that there is.a commu- 
nication between the ear and the back 


part of the mouth, by means of a pas- 
sage called the Hustachian tube. The 
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use of this tube, though in genera! it is 
nearly closed, is said to make a freer 
passage for the sound which has entered 
the ear, and it is certain that deaf per- 
ons who commonly listen with their 
mouths partly open, hear more or less 
through this aperture. In some cases, 
it is sufficiently clear for persons to blow 
the smoke of tobacco through the ears! 

It has been remarked with regard to 
the ears of quadrupeds, which are much 
larger in proportion, and more like hear- 
ing trumpets than those of men, that 
such of them as are carnivorous and 
have to pursue their prey, have the 
ears placed in a forward direction on 
their heads; whilst those who have, if 
possible, to escape pursuit, have theirs | 
pointed backwards. The former is cer- 
tainly the case with the wolf, the cat, | 
and many others; and the latter with | 
the hare, the rabbit, and all the timid | 
races, whose only safety is in flight. 

You may sometimes have heard per- 
sons say, who were about to listen to 
some new and interesting intelligence, 
that they “ pricked up their ears,” and 
the fact is, that there are two muscles, 
placed for this purpose, by means of 
which some individuals can move their 
ears very perceptibly, and they do so 
by a sort of natural instinct, when they 
desire to pay great attention. Persons 
hard of hearing, commonly open their 
mouths, as I said, and place their hands | 
behind their ears; but the best way is 
to place the finger so as to bring the ear 
itself a little forward: this will collect 





and direct sounds from a distance better 
still. 

I have said that the structure of the 
ear is not so well understood as that of 
the eye. We can only conjecture the 
uses of some parts, and are wholly ata 
loss with regard to others. If a man 
has his eyes scooped out, or if any of the 
lenses become opaque, or if his optic 
nerve be paralyzed, he is blind without 
remedy, except by a miracle ; but it is 
quite certain that a man may lose his 
ears, and yet hear all that you may have 
to say to him. One may lose many of 
the internal parts by disease, and yet 
hear tolerably well ; whilst another shall 
be quite deaf, whose ears, as far as he 
or the doctor knows, have all their parts 
complete. So inscrutable are the works 
of God, and so humbling to the pride of 
science are many of the facts which sci- 
ence itself has discovered. Still, how- 
ever, we endeavor to learn, and that of 
which men of this age are ignorant, 
may be cleared up by the investigations 
that are to follow. Who knows but 
that some of my present pupils, who are 
honoring me with their attention, whilst 
I am using my humble endeavors for 
their instruction, may become _philoso- 
ophers themselves, and enlighten the 
coming age by the lustre of their scien- 
tific discoveries? Some of them may 
be able to tell, why the human ear is the 
shape that it is; why a donkey’s ear is 
the length that it is; and why it is, that 
a poor goose has no ears at all ! 

It is said that “ one pair of ears will 
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drain dry a hundred tongues ;” and it 
is to be observed, that whilst the eye 
always makes some effort to see, and of- 
ten a very painful one, the ear receives 
its impressions without any effort at all. 
It neither exerts itself to hear, nor is it 
able, like the eye, to close itself against 
that which excites it unpleasantly from 
without. It is very difficult for those 
who possess the sense of hearing in per- 
fection, to shut out sound, even by 
thrusting their fingers into their ears. 
Thus, I do so; and still I can hear the 
clock tick in the next room. The fact 
is, that sound, unless it is of a very loud 
or piercing kind, and is very near, does 
the ear itself no harm; and if the noise 
be only teasing or unpleasant, as if there 
be strife of words, with language that 
we dislike, our remedy is, if we cannot 
remove the cause, to go out of the way 
ourselves. 

“ When I hear them telling lies, 

Talking rudely—cursing. swearing ; 
First I'l! try to make them wise, 
Or I'll soon go out of hearing.” 

The ear, as well as the eye, is subject 

to false impressions. You may close 


your eyes, and by pressing the corner of 


one eyeball, there will appear a lumi- 
nous circle, almost in the form of anoth- 
er eye, in the opposite corner. The ear 
cannot so readily be excited thus; yet 
you will find, on thrusting a finger into 
it, that a sound, something like the dis- 
tant roar of the sea, or the rumble of car- 
rlages, is perceptible; and the sensation 
called “singing in the ears,’’ prodnced 


by an irregular circulation of the blood, 
is well known. These delusive impres- 
sions, in aome persons, take the likeness 
of music performed, or of words spoken, 
and result commonly from a weakened 
condition of the nervous system. Poor 
sailors in an open boat, when much re- 
duced in strength by want of food, have 
often been deceived by the supposed 
sounds of church bells, and cocks crow- 
ing, persuading them that they were 
near some hospitable shore, when per- 
haps a thousand miles of tumbling seas 
lay between them and the nearest port! 
Many persons not particularly timid, 
have been startled by hearing, as they 
supposed, their names called by a well- 
known voice, when that voice was si- 
lenced in the grave. Thus Dr. Johnson 
thought he was distinctly called “* Sam,” 
by his mother, as he was turning the 
key of his apartment at Oxford ; his 
ear had played him a trick—that was 
all. 

Yet the ear, liable to mistakes as it 
is, has wonderful powers of perception 
and discrimination ; and if we consider 
that the sonorous vibrations of the air 
are communicated by the little bony 
hammer to the drum of the ear, as be- 
fore mentioned, it will appear, beyond 
measure, wonderful, that mzzed sounds 
can be transmitted with any distinct- 
ness at all. We know that when one 


person has hold of the knocker of a 
door, another trying to knock at the 
same time, could not gain separate at- 
tention; and when the electric tele- 
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graph is engaged with one message, the 
bearer of another, however urgent, must 
wait his turn, or not be served at all. 
But here is one ear—or two, it makes 
no difference—besieged at the same 
instant by sounds from six or seven 
different sources, and of as many dif- 
ferent kinds. Thus, the poor maid in 
the kitchen may hear, all at once, the 
clock striking, the child crying, the 
kettle boiling over, the postman knock- 
ing, the bell ringing, the dog barking, 
and her mistress scolding ! 

So much for hearing and the ears. 
These subjects are, as we have seen, 
not equal in importance to those which 
concern vision and the eye ; and the na- 


two stones, and hammered at it with 
his beak till he had broken it, and was 
then able to feed on its contents. The 
bird must have discovered that he could 
not apply his beak with sufficient force 
to break the shell when it was rolling 
about, and he therefore found and made 
use of a spot which would keep the shell 
in one position. 

When the lapwing wants to procure 
food, it seeks for a worm’s cast, or hole. 
and stamps the ground by the side of it 
with its feet, somewhat in the same 
manner as I have often done when a boy, 
in order to procure worms for fishing. 
After doing this for a short time, the 
bird waits for the issue of the worm 


ture and the faculty of smell, and of); from its hole, which, alarmed at. the 
flavors and taste, are of course of less shaking of the ground, endeavors to 
importance still to the mind of man. | make its escape, when it is immediately 
We shall find, however, unless we are seized, and becomes the prey of the inge- 


very unskilful and inattentive, that these 
gifts of God are worthy of our best 
examination, although it will pass our 
understanding to find them out. 


Ingenuity of Birds. 


Thrushes feed very much on snails. 
Having frequently observed some broken 
snail-shells near two projecting pebbles 
on a gravel walk, which had a hollow 
between them, I endeavored to discover 
the occasion of their being brought to 
that situation. - At last I saw a thrush 
fly to the spot, with a snail-shell in his 
mouth, which he placed between the 


nious bird. 


The lapwing also frequents thehaunts 
of moles. The animal, when in pursuit 
of worms, on which it feeds, frightens 
them, and the worm, in attempting to 
escape, comes to the surface of the 
ground where it is seized by the lapwing. 
The same mode of alarming his prey 
has been related of the gull. 


Never discover your faults to a man 
who appears desirous of discovering 
them. You might as well carry a flag 
of truce into a nest of wild cats. 





ADVENTURES OF TOM 


Adventures 


STEADFAST. 


of Tom Steadfast. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The future wisely unknown — Flying Fish — Man-of-war Hawk — Sperm 
Whale — Sword Fish. 

All hands usually gathered, in the 

breezy evenings upon the deck, and 

sailor’s stories went round, exciting 


I have often thought, when I have 
passed suddenly from happy hours to 
unlooked for disaster, how wisely it is 
ordered that the events of the future are 
all so unknown. ‘The strong ship in 
which [ had now sailed out upon the 
Atlantic, upon my India voyage, had 
long breasted the waves, and the numer- 
ous crew and passengers regarded the 
present voyage as almost certain to be 
safely completed. 

2 


peals of laughter. Until I had experi- 
enced, myself, many strange adventures, 
and seen many different parts of the 
world, of which I had those very imper- 
fect ideas, I could never but wonder at_ 
the glibness with which my shipmates 
would speak of such things as an ‘ ele- 
phant hunt” in India, or a “ hurricane’’ 
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in the West Indies, or a “ volcanic] pursuit of the escaping flying-fish. It 
eruption” in the Sandwich Islands, is said that the Albatross, which the 
Our crew were all experienced men, | white bird resembles, pursues the flying. 
and some of the ‘‘ weather beaten” were | fish. This may be true, but had not 
good company for an evening, when they | the flying-fish an enemy of quicker 
talked of their singular adventures. motions, he might feel quite safe and 
The two months sailing down the/comfortable. I shall give the Albatross 
coast of Africa were made now interest- | his true character presently. 
ing to me, by the opportunities afforded; There were many spectators of the 
to hear many of their wild tales. Few) scene which the cut so well represents, 
ever told them again. It was well that|for a long time. I told Capt. Stevens 
we did not know what was before us. that my notions of justice were being 
Those of us who had never passed | somewhat outraged by the spectacle. It 
through tropical waters before, were|seemed to me that the flying-fish had 
much excited by the flying-fishes we fell | too many enemies by as much as one, 
and I moved that something be done 
about it. 
| 


in with. 

The flying-fish is of a silvery color, 
and in mid-ocean is seldom more than| The captain laughed, and sent below 
three or four inches long. Near the | for his rifle. I told him I was for let- 
hore, they are found as large as a/ ting off a canister of grape from one of 
mackerel. Well, the poor little crea-|the deck guns. I didn’t believe his 
tures seemed to have a hard chance to | rifle would reach as far as the birds then 
live, any-way. We saw scores of them | were from the ship. 
perish. “Can’t waste so much powder over 

In the first place, the ship frightened | such game, Tom,” said the captain, as 
them, and they darted away to get right | he carefully loaded his piece. ‘ Walker 
before some hungry dolphins. The dol-| throw over some bits of the dolphin we 
phins peing able to outstrip them in the/ caught yesterday, to draw those birds 
water, the flying-fish sprang from that} nearer.” 
element when about overtaken, and, by; The plan took. The birds seemed to 
means of their double pair of fins, which | prefer their food without wings, and in 
are as long as their whole body, they | heavier morsels than the poor little fly- 
were able to support themselves for seve-|ing-fish afforded. They perceived at 
ral hundred yards, and thus give meres wonderful distance, that something 
greedy pursuers the slip, for the time. {had been thrown from the deck into the 

But the picture tells the story faster| water, and came buffeting each other 
and better than my pen. You see| towards the stern to reachit. The ship 
tropical birds — man-of-war hawks — in| was moving before a light breeze, which 
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only filled her top-sails, and the bait had 
fallen but about twenty rods astern, 
when the birds splashed greedily down 
upon the pieces. The captain’s rifle 
cracked at the moment, and the ring- 
leader was shot. He rose a few feet, 
and fell heavily into the water. His 
comrades, in great fright, took a bee 
line away from the vessel. 

Now the dolphins had the poor flying- 
fish all to themselves; but we saw but 
a few that afterncon. The next day, 
we saw hundreds in the air at once, with 
all their old enemies in full chase. 
Several of the frightened creatures actu- 
ally fell upon deck, which was “ out of 
the frying-pan into the fire,” surely 
enough, for we were too eager to ex- 
amine them, to think of returning any 
of them to the water. The officers of 
the ship kept up quite a firing, but we 
had got where a report or two seemed 
to be considered no great things. The 
dolphins kept away so that we could 
see their changing color no longer. 

During our voyage, we came across 
Sperm Whales, often. I was much in- 
terested in watching with the captain’s 
glass, the chase of a large whale, by the 
crew of a ship we fell in with. The 
whale ran before us sometime, and our 
ship moved at such an easy rate, that all 
had a good view of the affair. The 
whale would allow’ the boat to get quite 
near him, and then he would go down, 
at once, giving the surface a parting 
slap with his powerful flat tail, that 


would ring again, His pursuers seemed 
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to guess by the direction in which he 
descended where he would rise, and al- 
ways rowed to the spot where he was 
expected to come up to breathe. I never 
shall forget the appearance of those men 
waiting so anxiously, hardly daring to 
take breath— one ready to strike the 
whale, the moment he rose, with the 
harpoon—the others at the oars, pre- 
pared to pull with their whole strength, 
perhaps for their lives. 

When the whale came up in an un- 
looked for quarter, and threw out the 
brine from his spout-holes, with such 
force that it scattered in mist, his pur- 
suers had a fatiguing row to get near 
him again. 

But the whale at last stirred out a 
newenemy. A lot of sword fishes joined 
in to torment him. He now thrashed 
the water with his tail and plunged and 
rose with desperate fury. Captain 
Stevens said the sword fish took a 
strange kind of pleasure in annoying the 
whale, and would sometimes thrust his 
sharp, hard sword, which projects three 
feet from his upper jaw, with fatal effect, 
into the whale’s vitals. He said they 
often charged upon a ship, and had more 
than once driven the sword quite 
through the oak planking. I was glad 
to know that such wanton attacks upon 
vessels generally prove rather serious to 
the long noses. They are unable to 
draw their sword out from such ill-chosen 
scabbards, and are often taken. Some- 
times they break off their weapons, and 
get away somewhat lighter, if net wiser. 
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Well, the whalemen pulled away |dous height, and scattered in the air,— 
again, to get near to the huge monster, |The whaleboat got nearer. Captain 
whose attention was now taken up by | Stevens ordered the ship binends us 
the sword-fish. Our ship bore directly | all might see, as well as they were able, 
down upon them, while fur to leeward | what was now done towards the whale’s 
the whaleship was seen, beating up at a | capture. The men in the boat perceived 
slow rate towards the scene. | the captain’s delay, and bent upon their 

The motions of the whale were now | oars with all their strength. The chase 
plainly visible. He would rise from the | having been so long, they had become 
water, and send out from his wounds | desperate, and seemed resolved to assault 
streams of blood; while the jets from | the whale upon any quarter, 


his head were forced up to a tremen- 











The boat was steered towards him, as| placing himself at the bows. Almost 
he lay partly on one side, beating the} with the velocity of an arrow the boat 
water with his tail, making a noise as| drew near, unperceived. There was no 
loud, at each blow, as the report of a| time to turn one side, or power to stop 
cannon. The sea was red already, with| the boat suddenly and put back. And 
blood. The harpooner rolled up his|so with the water foaming all around 


sleeves and grasped his heavy weapon, | the boat shot across the middle portion 
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of the whale, which lay concealed, and 
the harpoon, after hours spent in a 
fruitless chase, was driven deep down 
into the powerful animal. 


(To be continued.) 


July in the Country. 
A DAY AT THE FARM, . 


Wu e the first red rays of the morn- 
ing sun are struggling through the 
pines, the mowers are out in the field, 
sweeping down, with firm and measured 
stroke, the tall and dewy grass. Give 
them the bracing air of the early part of 
the day for this hard labor, and then 
an hour’s rest under the great tree at 
noon. 

Now they have mowed to the corner, 
and three long lines of grass and stray 
flowers lie behind them. The scythes 
are to be sharpened; and each mower 
draws from his pocket a scythe-stone, 
which he rubs over the blade without 
taking much care, you would think, of 
his fingers. After the stone has been 
faithfully used, a piece of wood, covered 
with emery, called a rifle, follows it to 
give a finer edge. 

Thomas was sent yesterday to the vil- 
lage store to get three new rifles. 
Thomas was far from being an expert 
at haying, yet he knew better than to 
“set the table in a roar,” by asking if 
he should bring any powder?” With 
sharpened scythes and rested arms, the 
mowers advance again vigorously into 








the tall grass. How this clover and 
redtop will relish next January, when 
the snow has covered the green pastures 
where the cows and colts now have such 
liberty, and rare pickings ? 

That is a welcome sound, — the 
breakfast horn, blown, too, with a ring 
which seems to say, “ A good breakfast 
as ready.” 

The youngest mower takes along to 
the house the little grey rabbit he seized 
among the clover, and fastened down 
under his hat. This sets young Ned, 
the “ baby,” crowing, of course. 

Joseph returns from driving out the 
cows ; a “chore,” which has occupied 
him longer for the birds’ nests he has 
stopped to examine on the road. 

The work, and the healthful air of the 
morning, have given all brisk appetites, 
and ample justice is done to the bacon 
and eggs. 

Joseph applies himself to the churns 
after the meal is over, and turns, and 
turns, till his arm aches, as if it would 
come off at the elbow. Joseph wonders 
when the butter wi] come, and asks 
Sally what she considers likely about the 
matter. Sally answers, “ Oh, pretty 
soon, only turn away, brave boy,” and 
she whips the towel about the bright 
milk-pans, as if work to her were fun. 

Then Joseph dreamily thinks of the 
distance the butter is probably off by 
this time, and how far it is now, and 
when it will get to the churn, and how 
it will get in, and he not see it; but put 
on the other hand, my boy; something 
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stiffer than cream has got before the 
followers. 

Now it jerks and splashes, and the 
blue butter-milk flies out into Joseph’s 
face, but he don’t care as long as the 
butter “‘ has come.” 

A few weeds for the pigs now, Jo- 


up as if they were of a feather’s weight, 
and every joint seems as supple as a kit- 
Kate holds her head high up, as 
if conscious of her price and just 
nobility. 

Thomas and Joseph are now in the 
hay-field. The sun has dried up the 


ten’s. 


seph,—they are springing up thickly dew from off the grass, and the swaths 
enough about the garden, and then take | that the mowers have left after them are 


the luncheon, and drink, and frisk, and | tossed briskly about. 


hasten to the morning field. 


Tom would like 
to see the grass flying in the air, and 


Thomas had some stable work to do| falling in light parcels upon the stubble. 


after breakfast. 
horses. 
water over it, and put on the meal, and 
stirred all together—a whole boxful for 
the three horses under his care, early 
in the morning. Now the horses are to 
pass under the curry-comb and brush. 
Thomas prides himself upon the glossy 
coat his rubbing produces. The horses 
are all named, and are each distinct 
characters. Dick affects to. be very 
offended with Tom’s exercise upon his 
ribs, and snaps at him as much as to say, 
‘‘ Take care, you boy ; ” but Tom shakes 
the curry-comb at him, and threatens 
that “ he’ll catch it if he don’t mind ; ” 
and about every day the quarrel comes 
on, and goes no further. 

Prince will half shut his eyes uuder 
the dressing down, and stand like a 
wash-bench all the time. Prince has 
sense enough to know when he is wel] 
used. It is a very necessary kind of 
knowledge. But Kate is the lively 
ereature, and Thomas needs both eyes 
open to smooth her over. Her legs rise 


Thomas is fond of 
He cut the hay, and poured | 


And you would laugh to see the boys 
toss fistfuls upon one another, as they 
sometimes do—covering themselves up 
so completely that the hay looks be- 
witched to all intents and purposes. 

After the swaths are all spread, the 
prim little haycocks of yesterday’s mow- 
ing, are thrown out again to the blazing 
sun. What a beautiful aroma comes 
from the curing hay ! 

But the time for luncheon has ar- 
rived, and the cover of the basket is lift- 
ed, and discloses a store of doughnuts, 
and hearty gingerbread, and cheese, 
which is distributed to the fatigued la 
borers, whose brows are now covered 
with a profuse perspiration, What en- 
joyment in this slight repast in the 
shade of a large green tree! Your eye 
blinks as you look out over the field. 
The heated air rises rapidly from the 
ground with a strange, tremulous mo- 
tion, so powerful is the sun. 

The remainder of the forenoon all oc- 
cupy in turning the hay over to expose 
a new surface. 
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But what ails Joseph? Has he lost 
his senses? He has dropped his pitch- 
fork, and is running hither and thither, 
thrashing his head and shoulders with 
wisps of hay, and shouting for help, as 
if pursued by a fiend! Ah, Joseph! you 
have stuck your fork, unluckily, deep in 
an humble-bee’s nest, and the whole tribe 
are after you pell-mell, sure enough. 
Thomas seizes a handful of hay, and 
springs to his relief; but the bees punish 
Thomas most wofully for his “ interven- 
tion.” They leave Joseph, and dart 
upon the new comer with fresh zeal. 
Thomas rolls upon the ground, and 
shouts, and kicks, and screams, until his 
tormentors are beaten off. 

What an appearance at the dinner 
table our young friends make! One 
can hardly see out of his left eye, and the 
other’s upper lip is so swollen, that he 
can scarcely eat ! * 

After the “ nooning ” under the trees, 
Dick is harnessed to the hay-rake, Prince 
to the hay-rigging, and the oxen are 
yoked, and put on to their wagon. 

Thomas wants to load the horse-load. 
Joseph don’t believe he can do it; it 
will fall off before he gets the load half 
down—see if it don’t. Thomas is san- 
guine, and the great tumbles, as the 
huge heaps of hay are called, are rapidly 
pitched up to him. Thomas gets fre- 
quent hints from Patrick, who handles 


the pitchfork. “Place this bit right 
forenint ye,” says Patrick, as he raises 
enough for a small stack on to the 
wagon. Before Thomas has half dug 
out from the last avalanche, Patrick is 
down upon him with another tremendous 
forkful. It don’t take but about five 
minutes to get the wagon body full, and 
the hay lies piled up in the middle like 
a shoat’s back. Thomas can’t stick on 
much longer. He has put on a very 
demure look at the prospect of being 
jostled off pretty soon. There he goes! 
and a lot of hay under and over him. 
Now, now, my fine loader, you will be 
satisfied to let those who understand the 
business, load, while you do what you 
are competent to. 


Thomas has learned a good lesson, 
though not one found in the spelling- 
book. 


But Levi is a workman at loading. 
He keeps the corners up, the middle 
well-trodden down, and so large a level 
surface on the top, that Patrick never 
tries to cover him up with great forkfuls. 


Whew! what a gust of wind! See! 
it is circling round and round,—growing 
smaller and smaller; and now up flies a 
tumble of hay into the air, with Joseph’s 
hat into the bargain. The hay soon 
spreads off through the air, and Joseph’s 























dropping easily down into the river. 
Joseph can hardly reach it with his 
hand-rake. He stretches his arm to the 
utmost, with his feet upon the very 





* The poison from the sting causes a sud- 
den contraction of the blood-vessels, and in- 
flammation follows. If our young friends 
had only used spirits of turpentine, they 
might soon have become comfortable. 


hat concludes its undignified antics, by - 
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edge, to catch it before it sinks, when off 
he goes, splash into the warm river. 


You may be sure that the young load- 
er, who came off so inauspiciously, takes 
good care to laugh now enough to pay 
Joseph for the merriment he indulged in 
so recently. 

Four o’clock, and the farmer, ever 
watching the western sky, reports that a 
shower is coming. Now all hands bend 
to their work with increased vigor. The 
last load is moving off to the barn. The 
sky has become dark and threatening. 
The water is of the hue of ink, flowing 
slowly down between its deep green bor- 
ders. How the swallows dart backwards 
and forwards before the angry cloud 
which seems able to annihilate them with 
its lightning. . The fitful gusts that tear 
through the tall oak trees, and overturn 
the new haycocks, show the overwhelm- 
ing tempest about to surge upon the 
earth. A few great drops fall at inter- 
vals like random guns before a battle. 
The last haycock is finished, and all 
speed is made for the house. It is but 
just reached, when a sheet of rain pours 
down upon the thirsty earth. 

There they sit, on that vine-sheltered 
piazza, and see the fruitful shower. 
There they listen to the thunder, which 
rolls along the heavens now in such 
great commotion. 

And there we will leave them, to the 
enjoyments and duties of a closing sum- 
mer’s day. 


























Angry Words. 


Angry words are lightly spoken, 
In a rash and thoughtless hour ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep insidious pow'r. 
Hearts, inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirr’d, 
Oft are rent, past human healing, 
By a single angry word. 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow— 
Bitter poison drops are they— 
Wearing for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day. 
Angry words—Qh let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip ; 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip? 


Love is much too pure and holy— 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
Fora moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken, 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirr’d ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word! 


Imitative Haloes. 


Look at a candle, or any other ]umin- 
ous body, through a plate of glass, cover- 
ed with vapour, or dust in a finely 
divided state, and it will be surrounded 
by a ring of colors, like a halo round the 
sun or‘moon. These rings increase with 
the size of the particles which produce 
them ! and their brilliancy and number 
depend on the uniform size of these par- 
ticles. Or, haloes may be imitated by 
crystallizing various salts upon thin 
plates of glass, and looking through the 
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_ 


plate at a candle or the sun. For ex-|Then place the eye close behind the 
ample, spread a few drops of a strong}smooth side of the glass plate, look 
solution of alum over a plate of glass so| through it at a candle, and you will 
as to crystallize quickly, and cover it| perceive three fine haloes at different 


with a crust scarcely visible to the eye. 


distances, encircling the flame, 


STONE BRIDGE 1N BECKET. 


Western. Railroad. — Mountain Scenery. 


Twenty years ago, when certain bold, 
far-sighted men urged the building ofa 
steam carriage-way from Boston to Al- 
bany, the enterprise was looked upon as 
visionary and impossible. ‘How will you 
cut your way through those impassable 
mountains ? How will you build bridges 
that will stand, over those raving Alpine 
streams ?”’ 

So asked the doubters, and years 


dragged on before enough were convinced 
to lend their aid to make a successful be- 
ginning, 

The road has now been in operation 


ten years, It has added wealth and _ 


comfort to the country through which it 
is located. My readers will be interest- 
ed with some views taken by a skilful 
artist, of several of the bridges along the 


wildest part of the way. 
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Immense masses of solid rock had to/ fitted stone, were required to span the 
be removed. Deep chasms were filled. | streams, whose windings the road so gen- 
Long embankments, slowly and tedious- | erally followed. 


ly were raised. Wide arches, of well-| 


es ip 





EMBANKMENT AND BRIDGE. 


At length all difficulties were over- | CT@g8, Whose nearness the lightning had 
come, and the steam whistle sent its; Shown, had fallen upon our heads. 
shrill notes far among those wild hills, | Flash followed flash; the rain fell in 
that returned a thousand echoes, The | torrents, We saw with almost blinded 
bell rang out its alarm, which sounded | “Y° the lofty peaks, and then the deep 


strangely in that, so late, undisturbed | ™0untain gorges ! 
I was relieved and thankful when we 


I shall not soon forget a ride over a reached Springfield. There the stars 
were out, and the friendly lamps shone 


rtion of that road during a summer’s 
Sisal The aun went Bice ae quiet and peaceful from the shop win- 


cloud of inky blackness, which rapidly | ‘ 
rose and covered the whole heavens. | Loca, INTELLIGENCE.—A_ wheelbar- 
There was no light in the car, and but! row was borrowed from under the steps 
few passengers. In the midst of that | of a grocer’s shop last week. As it is 
fearful gloom, a flash of lightning show- | not to be supposed that, in this enlight- 
ed the pale faces in our company, and | ened age, any body would keep an arti- 
the next instant a crash of thunder | cle of that sort, we presume it will be 
fell upon our ears, as if the beetling | brought back again. 


country. 





Ows. 
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All is not Gold that Glitters. 

Many men have their favorite say- 
ings, and Abel Grant had his. Who- 
ever he might be talking with, and what- 
ever might be the occasion, he was sure, 
in one way or other, to make use of the 
common saying—* All is not gold that 
glitters.” 

Abel Grant had been a great reader 
of Aisop’s Fables, and having a good 
memory, he turned to good account the 
fables he had read. One day, finding 
Frank and his sister Mary sitting in the 
fields busily engaged with their book, he 
spoke to them thus :-— 

““T see, Frank and Mary, that you 
are reading the Fables of Atsop, and I 
hope that you will not read, as many do, 
to no purpose. Remember, things are 
not always what they appear to be; you 
may read much, and get very little pro- 
fit. ‘ All is not gold that glitters;’ have 
a care! 

“ Never think that scraping together 
great wealth, or treasure of any kind, 
unsuited to our habits, would make us 
truly happy, or truly rich. When the 
cock in the fable found the jewel on the 
dunghill, as he could neither eat it nor 
drink it, nor turn it to any useful pur- 
pose, he wisely said that he should pre- 
fer a grain of barley to all the jewels in 
the world; and he was right. ‘All is 
not gold that glitters.’ 

“Children, pleasure is a beautiful 
thing to look at; but it seldom wears 
well, It is not quite what it seems to 


be. The grasshopper that danced all 


through the summer had to starve all 
through the winter. Pleasure is not to 
be trusted; ‘all is not gold that glit- 
ters.’ 

‘* Never think too highly of yourself; 
never be puffed up with your own good 
opinion: for it may be, when you im- 
agine yourself to have the advantage of 
those about you, something may happen 
to convince you of your mistake. The 
ass in the fable was silly enough to think 
when the lion ran away from the crow- 
ing of the cock, that it was through fear 
of him; but, after a while, the lion 
turned round and tore him in pieces. 
‘All is not gold that glitters,’ Frank ; 
and so you will find it. 

*¢ Be civil and kind to everybody, and 
never give way to such jokes, as, how- 
ever pleasant they may be to you, cannot 
fail to be offensive to others. The fox 
was in high glee on account of the 
pranks he had played the stork in giv- 
ing him soup in so shallow a dish that 
he could only just dip the tip of his bill 
in it; but ‘ All is not gold that glitters,’ 
and his glee came to an end when the 
stork set before him mince-meat in a 
glass jar with a long neck ; for he could 
then do no more than look at and long 
for his fare, while he licked the outside 
of the glass. 

“ Never be over anxious to change 
your condition, for you may ‘ go far and 
do worse.’ When the wolf heard of the 
comforts and luxuries enjoyed by the 
house-dog, he was very desirous to se- 
cure them; but all was not as he wished 
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nnttnarR 
it to be, for he soon found, that if he en-| How Indigo is Prepared. 
tered on the duties of a house-dog during} The indigo is a shrub-like plant, two 
the night, he must also content himself} or three feet high, with delicate blue. 
in being chained up toa kennel during} green leaves, which at the harvest time, 
the day; so true is it that ‘ All is not| about the month of August, are cut off 
gold that glitters.’ close to the stem, tied into bundles, and 
“ Be honest at all hazards, for ill-| laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are 
gotten wealth is a curse rather than/ then laid on them, and great stones, to 
a comfort. The bear who plundered | cause a pressure, and then water is pour- 
the bee-hive was happy for a short mo-|ed over them, and after a day or two 
ment, when he found the honey in his|the liquor begins to ferment. In this 
possession ; but his happiness was soon | process of fermentation lies the principal 
atanend, ‘ Aljl is not gold that glit-| difficulty, and everything depends on al- 
ters,’ and so he found it; for the whole| lowing it to continne just the proper 
swarm of bees settled upon him at once,| time. When the water has acquired a 
and so plied him with their sharp stings, | dark-green color, it is poured off into 
that he was fain to strip the very skin | other tubs, mixed with lime, and stirred 
over his eyes to get rid of the torments | with wooden shovels till a blue deposit 
he endured. separates itself from the water, which is 
“ T am glad, Frederick and Mary, to | then allowed to run off. The remaining 
see you reading Asop’s Fables ; for you | substance, the indigo, is then put into 
know that it is a very favorite volume | linen bags, through which the moisture 
of mine: but, after all, the Bible is the | filters ; and as soon as the indigo is dry 
book for the young and the old. Full| and hard, it is broken into pieces and 
of wisdom and truth, it fails not to set| packed up. Indigo is cultivated in the 
before us the deceivableness of earthly | Kast Indies to a considerable extent. 
things, and teaches us more clearly than 
all the books in the world, that ‘all is 
not gold that glitters.’ ” The Shepherd’s Dog. 
Wirnout the shepherd’s dog, the 
A RemarkKasie Tevescorr. —“ Do} whole of the mountainous land in Scot- 
you see that church ?” said Sir Freder-| land would not be worth a sixpenee, 
ick Flood, to a friend. “No, it is| It would require more hands to manage 
scarcely discernible, and I am short-|@ flock of sheep, gather them from the 
sighted.” “Ay—I know it—it is a hills, force them into houses and folds, 
mile off ; but when I look at it through |and drive them to markets, than the 
my excellent new telescope, it brings it profits of the whole stock would be ca- 
0 close, I can hear the organ playing,” pable of maintaining, Well may the 
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shepherd, then, feel an interest in his 
dog. It is, indeed, he that earns the 
family bread, of which he is content 
himself with the smallest morsel. Neith- 
er hunger nor fatigue will drive him 
from his master’s side; he will follow 
him through fire and water. Another 
thing, very remarkable, is the under- 
standing these creatures have, of the 
necessity of being particularly tender 
over lame or sickly sheep. They will 
drive these a great deal more gently than 
others, and sometimes, a single one is 
committed to their care to take home. 
On these occasions, they perform their 
duty like the most tender nurses. Can 
it be wondered at, then, that the colley 
should be so much prized by the shep- 
herd—that his death should be regarded 
as a great calamity to a family, of which 
he forms, to all intents and purposes, an 


integral part; or that his exploits of 


sagacity should be handed down from 
generation to generation, and form no 
small part of the converse by the cozy 
ingle on long winter nights ? 


A GentLemAN relating one night, at 
a coffee room in Oxford, that Dr. 
had put out his leg in crossing a kennel, 
five surgeons immediately set out for the 
apartments of the doctor, but returned 
dismayed, saying that no such thing had 
happened. ‘ Why,” replied the gentle- 
man, “ how can a man cross a kennel 
Without putting out his leg ?” 





A Ramble in June. 


Bright, beautiful June is here again, 
with her sunny days, sweet blossoms 
and gentle showers. 

Let us, my young friends, for, as I 
ain a teacher of youth, I call all those 
boys and girls who read “ Forrester’s 
Magazine ” my friends, let us go forth 
into the fields and woods, and examine 
some of the interesting objects with 
which we may meet in our rambles, 

Above our heads is the bright, blue 
sky ; at our feet, a soft carpet of green ; 
little rivulets are murmuring gently, or 
occasionally dashing over rocks, into a 
white, foaming basin below. 

How sweetly warbles that little song- 
ster! It shall be called Jenny,—yet 
even “Jenny’s” voice is dumb com- 
pared with those singing notes. 

June is, of all the other months, the 
season of flowers ; and what child loves 
not * The bright, bright flowers !”’ 

A pretty writer calls them * Angel's 
smiles;” another, “Stars of Earth.” 
Let us gather a boquet to ornament our 
school room. 

Oh, this beautiful bed of violets ! 
How they dip their heads into the pearly 
dew drops, and then curl them beneath 
the thick, clustering leaves. It is said 
no flower is so widely distributed on the 


earth, as the violet. Were we to travel - 


to a distant country, where every thing 
would be new and strange, we might 
find this tiny flower filling the air with 
its sweet fragrance. 

Were we to mount the heights of the 
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Alleghanies, on their very summits could { flower, called the pisté, where we again 
6 


we see the violet, flush and beautiful as | find a division into three’s. You will 
those that bud and blossom in our own | also find three large leaves on the stem, 
New England. The name of this pretty flower is Til. 
Have you, children, heard of Hum- | ivm,—sometimes it is called wake. 
boldt, the celebrated Prussian Botanist, | robin. 
who, during a tour of five years through | Here we are in the very midst of the 
different parts of both the Eastern and| forest. Be careful, this marshy land 
Western Continent, collected more than | often betrays those who put foot upon 
6,000 species of plants? I willask you/it. Here isa curious plant. Let me 
to read his life, for it is very interesting. | gather it, and lift this leaf, which, bend- 





He informs us that he gathered the vi-|ing as it does over other parts of the 
olet in the valleys of the Amazon, and | flower, gives it a very gloomy appear- 
on the sides of the lofty Andes, | ance. This leaf, which is peculiar to 
In studying Geography, you proba-| plants of this kind, is called the spa- 
bly have learned of the majestic Alps,| tha. Many of you have in your homes 
those white mountains, whose tops are | the beautiful Calla, or Egyptian lily. 
always covered with snow. At their) That has a pure white spatha, but it be- 
base, in silent beauty, ‘longs to the same family as this un- 
“The violet droops its soft and bashful |couth flower. They have different 
brow.” 'names, and are as unlike as we some- 

But here, upon the borders of this | times find children of our family. You 
forest, is another flower, a pretty little | know pretty little Ella, gentle and lov- 
blossom with white leaves; and let me|ing, and like the Calla, winning all 
tell you, children, that these leaves, | hearts by her pure, sweet smiles, while 
taken together, are called, by botanists, ‘her brother Frank is so sullen and sel- 
the corolla, and each one separately, a fish, that every one turns from him in 
petal. How beautifully these little | disgust ; more justly, too, than from this 
petals are striped with delicate pink! plant, the name of which is Arum,— 


The cap, formed of green leaves around | frequently called Wild Turnip. 
But see this delicate Anemone, or 


wind-flower! What beautiful, large, 
white petals! Like all things valuable, 
it is found only by searching, for you 
will observe that there is but one flow- 


the corolla, is called the calyx, each leaf’ 
the sepal. Just observe their regular- 
ity; gather many as you please, and | 
you will find three petals and three se- 
pals, and just twice the number of the 
thread like organs within the petals, 
which are called stamens. Within the | more around you. 

stamens is found another part of the! We are now emerging from the 








er on this tall stem, and you can see no 
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THE COW TREE. 


woods, and do you see those cliffs yon-| Even the rose, blooming by every cot- 
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der? Let us go among those rocks ; | tage door, is surpassed by Nature’s wild 
perhaps the “stars of earth” are even| rose; yet this flower is every where 


there. 


Stop, do not move so rapidly ! | cherised, and whether wild or cultivated, 


Do you not See that cluster of wild co-| it hath an angel’s tongue. 


lumbine? Those showy flowers will 
add much to your boquet. Observe 
these little horns, alternating with the 
petals; these are called neutaries, be- 
cause they contain a fluid as delicious as 
nectar, the feigned drink of the gods! 
But we must now return home, fer I 
presume your keen appetites remind you 
that dinner is waiting. re long anoth- 
er class of plants will be in blossom, 
such as the Azalia, or wild honey-suck- 
le, which is the sweetest of all wild 


wood flowers; the brilliant Laurel : 


* Rose! thou art the sweetest flower, 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph 

wild! ’ 


But hear we are at our door. Fare- 
well, children. May your lives be 
adorned with the sweet flowers of 

Truth, Innocence and Purity, 
SARAH. 


The Cow Tree. 
On the parched side of a rock on the 


also, the different varieties of Solomon’s/ mountain of Venezuela, grows a tree 


Seal, and the pretty little Bell-Flower ; | 
the singular Cyprepedium, or Ladies’ 
Slipper; the beautiful, climbing Clema- | 
tis, and the Sarracenia, or side-saddle 
flower, sometimes called, from the pecu- 
liarity of its leaf, Adams’ Cup. I hope 
you will all look for this curious flower, 
which grows in swamps and meadows, 
The stem bears one large purple flower, 
and the leaf forms a kind of cup, with 
which you can dip the water from a 
neighboring stream, and thus take na- 
ture’s drink, first formed and best, from 
her own goblet. 

You will soon have a multitude of 
flowers in your gardens, also, although 
they are not so pretty, after all our care, 
as those which spring up in the meadow, 
among the rocks, or by the running rill. 








with a dry and leathery foliage, its 
large woody roots scarcely penetrating 
into the ground. For several months 
in the year its leaves are not moistened 
by a shower; its branches look as if 
they were dead and withered ; but when 
the trunk is bored, a bland and nourish- 
ing milk flows from it. It is at sunrise 
that the vegetable fountain flows most 
freely. At that time the blacks and 
natives are seen coming from all parts, 
provided with large bowls to receive the 
milk, which grows yellow, and thickens 
at its surface. Some empty their ves- 
sels on the spot, while others carry them 
to their children. One imagines he 


sees the family of a shepherd who is dis- 
tributing the milk of his flock. It is 
named the palo de vaca, or cow-tree. 
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Frederic and his Page. | My young friend,” replied Frederic, 
“God often does great things for us 


rung his bell, and nobody answering, | °Y" in our sleep. Send that to your 
he opened his door, and found his page mother ; salute her on my part, and as. 
fast asleep in an elbow-chair. He ad-|S¥F° her - I will take care of both 
vanced towards him and was going to| her and you.” 
awaken him, when he perceived part of 

a letter hanging out of his pocket. His Playing Truant. 
curiosity prompting him to know ee We never knew a boy who was in the 
it was, he took it out and read it. It} habit of playing truant and wasting the 
was a letter from the young atid tae hours of youth, to become a great 
mother, in which she thanked him for | and distinguished man. Most often the 
having sent her part of his wages to/idler in early life is the laggard in the 
relieve her misery, and finished by tell-| world’s race. Truly happy is the boy 
ing him that God would reward him for! whom parental or friendly care saves 
his dutiful affection. The King, after) from this alluring danger of youthful 
reading it, went back into his chamber, | days, 

took a bag full of ducats, and slipped it, “The reason why truancy is so seri- 
with the letter, into the page’s pocket./ous an evil, is not the loss of a day or 
Returning to the chamber, he rang the|two at school now and then, or any 
bell so loudly, it awakened the page,| other immediate or direct consequence 


Frederic, King of Prussia, one day) 








who instantly made his appearance. of it. It is because it is the beginning 
“ You have had a sound sleep,” said| of a long course of sin, it leads to bad 
the king. company, to deception, and to vicious 


The page was at a loss how to excuse| habits; it stops the progress of prepa- 
himself, and putting his hand into his| ration for the duties of life, and hardens 
pocket by chance, to his utter astonish-/the heart, and opens the door for every 
ment he there found a purse of ducats. | temptation anfi sin, which, if not closed, 
He took it out, turned pale, and looking | must bring the poor victim to ruin. 
at the king, and shed a torrent of tears, These are what constitutes its dangers.” 


without being able to utter a word. These words, written by a learned 
“What is that?” said the king,|and good man, it would be wise for ev- 
“ what is.the matter ?” ery child to ponder well. The fairest 


“ Ah, sir, said the young man, throw- day would not then entice them, the 
ing himself upon his knees, “ somebody| merriest companion could not persuade 
seeks my ruin. I know nothing of this} them, nor the hardest lesson they might 
money which I have just found in my/have to learn, affright them from this 


pocket.” path of duty. 
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8ST. JOHNSBURY RAILROAD STATION, 


A Ramble in July. 


Do any of my readers ever feel any|self. For although I leave these hot and 
regrets that they do not live in the city ?/sultry streets daily before night fall, and 
Do you ever imagine that the country is/sleep in the still and quiet country, 
a dull place, with “nothing to be seen|when I am awakened in the morning by 
and nobody to see it,” as the old saw/the songs of ten thousand warblers, (at 
has it? Perhaps you do; but, if you|2iderty, please bear in mind—none of 
do, reflect that while you are looking your “yellow covered” victims, shut up 
lightly upon the beautiful fields about |in wire cages i) yet as the heat of sum- 
you, thousands of boys and girls, penned |mer comes on I get heartily sick of see- 
up, as it were, in our large cities, go ing our dusty sweltering thoroughfares, 
every day to the tops of their houses and day after day. 
look wistfully towards anything that has} And so, the other morning I came in 
the appearance of woods and fields, town, determined to stand it no longer, 

Boys and Girls, I said, did 1? Yes,|[t was the “hottest” of the season. The 
boys and girls indeed, but some of very|yery bricks, as I hobbled over them, 
mature age; aye, some as old as my-|seemed to smile in ecstacy at my appars 
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ent annoyance; and I could not get it 

out of my head that they were really 
making fun of me. Every body I met 
seemed to be flitting about like so many 
spectres, dodging into the shady parts of 
the street; and most of the victims 
seemed to be about half undressed, and 
were fanning themselves in a most des- 
perate manner, striving in vain for a 
breath of fresh air. I did not dere to 
look at Widdifield’s thermometer, as I 
street, for 
I felt certain ‘that I should find the mer- 





passed the corner of M 


cury crowded up to some unheard of po- 
sition. 

So in a fit of desperation I determined 
to set out for the North Pole, where I 
should, at least, find it more comfortable 
weather. Not that I really expected to 
reach that remote point, but I hoped to 
gain some high latitude where for a few 
days I could live with reasonable secu- 
rity from the heat, until the ‘“ hot spell” 
had gone by. 

You may be sure that I went by rail- 
road, and that I inquired diligently for 
the line which extends the most directly 
north. Of the noise and bustle and 
hubbub of setting out I need not tell 
you. Toa casual observer it is a study 
of itself to see a train of cars start from 
a station house. What a running about 
here and there to be sure! And how 
quickly you can tell which traveller is 
“used to it,’ and which one is compara- 
tively a rew beginner in railroad mat- 
ters. While one of them is rushing 
round the station in the most ferocious 





$$$ ene 


and frantic manner, now making inqui- 





ries at the ticket office “where he shall 
put his trunk,” now holding a long talk 
with the baggage master, and now start- 
ing back again to get his ticket, and to 
find out exactly “‘what time the cars 
start,” and then hurrying into the wrong 
ear; the other sees his baggage in the 
masters hand, gives his money for the 
ticket with ‘* Lowell,” or “* Concord,” or 
“St. Johnsbury ” as the case may be, 
receives his ticket, and quietly takes his 
seat in the cars, without any noise or 
hurry. He has, either by practice or by 
observation, learned what is necessary to 
be done; and his good sense tells him 
that neither the baggage master nor the 
ticket master has any time to answer 
unimportant questions, or to give infor- 
mation that he ought to know or find out 
himself, 

But the bell rings and we are off, the 
swift motion of the cars now gives us a 
gentle breeze, and what a refreshing 
sensation to one who has felt only the 
dry atmosphere heated almost to suffoca- 
tion by bricks and mortar! It comes 
from the green pastures and woods and 
fields, and is loaded at intervals with the 
sweet odors from the “ripe harvest of 
the new mown hay.” 

But on we go, Lowell, Concord, towns 
and villages fly past, leaving the impres- 
sion of a dream. No matter: it is a 
pleasant one, and so we wont try to wake 
up. Presently, after climbing a high 
ridge of land we descend to the valley 


of a beautiful stream. It is the Connec- 
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ticut. We cross it upon a strong wood- 
en bridge and stop at a neat station 
around which are several trains pointed 
various ways. On further examination 
we find that there is a road leading in 
every direction! Are we not puzzled to 
find out the way? No; nota bit. As 
we are after cool weather, the ticket 
master will put us right. 

“ Which way is north ?” 

“Up the Passumpsic.” 

“Then up the Passumpsic we go !” 

Up the Passumpsic road I did go, and 
never have [ enjoyed a more pleasant 
ride. The cars follow the west bank of 
the Connecticut for many miles, afford- 
ing on the right a constant succession of 
charming views of the river and the 
country beyond. No person with a spark 
of good taste in his bosom, can pass 


along the bank of this river and forget 


it. I will not tire my readers with a 
description of what cannot be described. 
More than once did I think of the con- 
trast between the morning and the even- 
ing of that day, and wondered how per- 
sons enjoying the rural scenery of such 
lovely country, could ask for the heat of 
a city life. 

‘God made the country—man made the town,’ 
said the poet; and even as the one is 
above the other, so are his works above 
our works, 

Before the sun had set I had been set 
down at St. Johnsbury, the terminus of 
the railroad, or “ jumping off place,” as 
Imay say. The village is a sweet one, 
and lies gently sleeping at the foot of 
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the surrounding hills. The picture will 
give you a good idea of the situation of 
the railroad station, though the best por- 
tion of the village is on a slight rise of 
ground half a mile distant. 

Shall I say more of my rural wander- 
ings around the hills in that vicinity ? 
Perhaps not this time, though I may re- 
fer to them hereafter. 


GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S 
Lectures to Little Folks. 


ODORS.——- THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


There is no doubt that the faculty of 
vision, the sense of hearing, and the 
general sense of touch, are gifts intended 
to be far more important to man than 
those which now remain to be consider- 
ed. The eye surveys distant worlds, and 
the ears of the blind man receive intelli- 
gence of what the seeing man beholds. 
Both together, by their joint faculties, 
can enlarge their understandings by ideas 
of things wonderful and vast which may 
be seen or heard of ; and their minds do 
as it were, come into contact with things 
from which they are otherwise separated 
by immeasured intervals of space.. 

Sharp eyes,.and even long ears must 
therefore be deemed instruments of in- 
expressible value to those who possess 
them in connection with intelligent men- 
tal faeulties; but what can our noses do 
for us, be they ever so sharp and long ? 
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They convey very limited degrees of in- | tained in the air, caused by some power 


formation to the bearers of them, and 
what they do communicate, supplies lit- 
tle for the exercise of the reasoning 


powers. All the wonders of creation 
might pass within an inch of them, and 
they would have no report to make to 


which we cannot exactly understand, to 
urge their way in all directions, so as to 
assail the sense, which can make no ef. 
fort whatever to meet or even to receive 
them. The diffusion of odors we may, 
perhaps, think not very wonderful when 


the intellect of philosopher, sage, or ge- | they are fuming, or being wafted under 
nius itself, beyond that which a dog or a |Our noses. You may say that you could 
duckling receives. Now all this may be | not then he/p smelling the brimstone or 
very true, and true it also is, that odors|the snuff, though there are some that 
and the sense which is cognizant of them | could not smell them even then. 

are of more value to the lower order of| But before we think we can give an 
animals than they are to man; yet the hp of odors, which shall prevent 
sense of smell is of such importance to| all amazement, we must consider other 
man in the choice of his food, and con-|facts regarding them. Thus a single 
tributes so largely to his comforts and grain of musk deposited in a drawer will 
enjoyment in varions ways, that special | umpart its odor to the wood so lastingly 
organs are provided for its exercise; and | that it is scarcely possible to remove it 
the fragrance of the fields and flowers |by any process, and this odour will con- 
seem to have been created on purpose | tinue for a hundred years! Think, now, 
for its gratification. what a world of particles must have sur- 
Let us now inquire what odors are. | rounded and constantly proceeded from 


We shall find that the investigation will 


‘repay our attention, and that after all, 


the real nature and causes of that diffu- 


that modicum of musk during the period 
of its occupying the drawer! and think 
again, what the delicacy and power of 


sion of particles to which we give the the olfactory, or smelling sense must be, 
name, will at last baffle the understand-| which cannot receive impressions from a 
ing of the cleverest of us. Now consider, | source appa rently so little able to produce 
As you could not see anything, if parti- | any effect! Think how soon a taper 
cles of the matter called light did not | would cease to give its light—its power 
proceed from the object and towch the of emitting it being exhausted in half an 
eye, nor Hear anything, except vibra- hour! You touch a bell, you strike it 
tions from the sounding body towch the |S forcibly as its structure will bear, and 
ear, neither could you smell the rese, the the sound dies away in a very few mi- 
orange, or burning snuff, or burning | putes; but here is a portion of an odor- 
brimstone, if particles of some kind were | 0us substance, not larger than a pea,and 
not emitted from them, diffused and sus- | this—without any exciting or disturbing 
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cause that we are aware aware of—shall 
continue ina state of constant activity 
long as you live, and much longer. In 
vain you take that drawer or the gar- 
ment in which musk has been placed, and 
expose it to the driving winds; its at- 
mosphere of scent will indeed be carried 
away, borne on the wings of the wind, 
to a great distance; but another atmos- 
phere of similar particles will supply its 
place, and these, as I have said before, 
will actively diffuse themselves by some 
principle of movement of which we are 
entirely ignorant. 

Odors, as far as man is concerned; 
might be divided into two classes—the 
agreeable and the noisome; but then 
there are hardly two individuals who 
would be exactly of the same mind about 
the commonest scents. Even as to flow” 
ers, you would not find every body select 
the lilac, the lily, or the rose; nor would 
everybody reject the tulip, the seringa, 
the poppy, or the usually deemed very 
execrable starch hyacinth! Some there 
are who enjoy the smell of burnt fea- 
thers, coal-tar, and creosote ; and there 
is no doubt that the Laplander and the 
Esquimaux snuff up the fumes of their 
seething oils and bubbling blubber, with 
vastly more approval than they would 
the choicest Parisian perfumes. Uenceral- 
ly speaking, however, we may say, that 
fragrance, or the agreeable kinds of 
odors, including those which most ex- 
quisitely delight the olfactory organs, 
proceed from the vegetable world, or that 
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beautifully attired part of it which adorns 
the garden and the field; and here man 
seems to have been chiefly considered by 
his Creator. Animals may enjoy the 
odors of those plants which constitute 
their food; but we see little to lead us 
to suppose that they delight in odors 
by themselves, or that they regard any 
at all but those which their food supplies. 
We never saw a pig smelling a rose, nor 
a cow snuffing at a honeysuckle. Crows 
do not regale their olfactories on violets, 
nor does the dog point his proboscis to- 
wards a ten-week stocx. The sense of 
smell seems more a matter of business 
with animals than of luxury, and need- 
ful to their very existence it commonly 
is. By this alone it is that many car- 
nivorous animals trace their prey, or are 
guided towards it, and at length discover 
those portions of food that may be scat- 
tered at a distance. By this the grazing 
tribes also select their food, mingled as 
it is with other things which might be 
noxious to them. It is curious to ob- 
serve a horse in a meadow, passing his 
nose daintily over large patches of grass 
without a bite, and only deigning to crop 
the herb which that nose has informed 
him will suit his palate. 


The perceptive and discriminating 
powers of the nose in animals are aston- 
Camels in the desert have been 
known to snuff the odor of water, and 
to direct their course towards it, at the 


ishing. 


distance of many miles. The carrion 
crow will thus obtain intelligence of the 
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They convey very limited degrees of in- | tained in the air, caused by some power 
formation to the bearers of them, and/| which we cannot exactly understand, to 
what they do communicate, supplies lit- | urge their way in all directions, so as to 
tle for the exercise of the reasoning |assail the sense, which can make no ef: 
powers. All the wonders of creation | fort whatever to meet or even to receive 
might pass within an inch of them, and|them. The diffusion of odors we may, 
they would have no report to make to/|perhaps, think not very wonderful when 
the intellect of philosopher, sage, or ge- they are fuming, or being wafted under 
nius itself, beyond that which a dog or a | Our noses. You may say that you could 
duckling receives. Now all this may be | not then help smelling the brimstone or 
very true, and true it also is, that odors|the snuff, though there are some that 
and the sense which is cognizant of them ‘could not smell them even then, 
are of more value to the lower order of| But before we think we can give an 
animals than they are to man : yet the | account of odors, which shall prevent 
sense of smell is of such importance to| all amazement, we must consider other 
man in the choice of his food, and con-|facts regarding them. Thus a single 
tributes so largely to his comforts and | grain of musk deposited in a drawer will 
enjoyment in varions ways, that special impart its odor to the wood so lastingly 
organs are provided for its exercise; and | that it is scarcely possible to remove it 
the fragrance of the fields and flowers | by any process, and this odour will con- 
seem to have been created on purpose | tinue for a hundred years! Think, now, 
for its gratification. what a world of varticles must have sur- 
Let us now inquire what odors are. | rounded and constantly proceeded from 
We shall find that the investigation will | that modicum of musk during the period 


‘repay our attention, and that after all, of its occupying the drawer! and think 


the real nature and causes of that diffu-|again, what the delicacy and power of 
sion of particles to which we give the | the olfactory, or smelling sense mst be, 
name, will at last baffle the understand- | which cannot receive impressions from a 
ing of the cleverest of us. Now consider, | Source appa rently so little able to produce 
As you could not see anything, if parti-|any effect! Think how soon a taper 
cles of the matter called light did not | would cease to give its light—its power 
proceed from the object and touch the |of emitting it being exhausted in half an 
eye, nor hear anything, except vibra-|hour! You touch a bell, you strike it 
tions from the sounding body towch the |@8 forcibly as its structure will bear, and 
ear, neither could you smell the rose, the the sound dies away in a very few mi- 
orange, or burning snuff, or burning | utes; but here is a portion of an odor- 
brimstone, if particles of some kind were | ous substance, not larger than a pea,and 
not emitted from them, diffused and sus- | this—without any exciting or disturbing 
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cause that we are aware aware of—shall 
continue in a state of constant activity 
long as you live, and much longer. In 
vain you take that drawer or the gar- 
ment in which musk has been placed, and 
expose it to the driving winds; its at- 
mosphere of scent will indeed be carried 
away, borne on the wings of the wind, 
to a great distance; but another atmos- 
phere of similar particles will supply its 
place, and these, as I have said before, 
will actively diffuse themselves by some 
principle of movement of which we are 
entirely ignorant. 

Odors, as far as man is concerned: 
might be divided into two classes—the 
agreeable and the noisome; but then 
there are hardly two individuals who 
would be exactly of the same mind about 
the commonest scents. Even as to flow” 
ers, you would not find every body select 
the lilac, the lily, or the rose; nor would 
everybody reject the tulip, the seringa, 
the poppy, or the usually deemed very 
execrable starch hyacinth! Some there 
are who enjoy the smell of burnt fea- 
thers, coal-tar, and creosote ; and there 
is no doubt that the Laplander and the 
Esquimaux snuff up the fumes of their 
seething oils and bubbling blubber, with 
vastly more approval than they would 
the choicest Parisian perfumes. Uencral- 
ly speaking, however, we may say, that 
fragrance, or the agreeable kinds of 
odors, including those which most ex- 
quisitely delight the olfactory organs, 
proceed from the vegetable world, or that 
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beautifully attired part of it which adorns 
the garden and the field ; and here man 
seems to have been chiefly considered by 
his Creator. Animals may enjoy the 
odors of those plants which constitute 
their food; but we see little to lead us 
to suppose that they delight in odors 
by themselves, or that they regard any 
at all but those which their food supplies. 
We never saw a pig smelling a rose, nor 
a cow snuffing at a honeysuckle. Crows 
do not regale their olfactories on violets, 
nor does the dog point his proboscis to- 
wards a ten-week stocx. The sense of 
smell seems more a matter of business 
with animals than of luxury, and need- 
ful to their very existence it commonly 


is. By this alone it is that many car- 


nivorous animals trace their prey, or are 
guided towards it, and at length discover 


those portions of food that may be scat- 
tered at a distance. By this the grazing 
tribes also select their food, mingled as 
it is with other things which might be 
noxious to them. It is curious to ob- 
serve a horse in a meadow, passing his 
nose daintily over large patches of grass 
without a bite, and only deigning to crop 
the herb which that nose has informed 
him will suit his palate. 

The perceptive and discriminating 
powers of the nose in animals are aston- 
ishing. Camels in the desert have been 
known to snuff the odor of water, and 
to direct their course towards it, at the 
distance of many miles. The carrion 
crow will thus obtain intelligence of the 
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demise of a horse in a field, whichever) All the species of dogs do not possess the 


way the wind may blow; and bees will 


faculty in the same degree—the grey- 


wing their flight in a direct line to the} hound least of all; but the spaniel, the 


newly developed blossoms of a field of 
beans. The common meat-fly will find 
out your larder however craftily guard- 
ed and concealed; carefully selecting 
those joints which being most advanced 
in condition, are best suited to its pur- 
pose. ‘“ Where the carcase is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.” 

‘It does not appear in general that 
animals are offended by odors. They 
have no fancy for the lily or the rose, 
yet they can endure them, and many a 
worse scent besides. I believe, however, 
that even the dog, far from squeamish as 
he is, finds himself utterly disromfitted, 
will howl with horror on some occasions 
when an odor he cannot away with, as- 
sails him. Other animals seem to be in- 
toxicated or rendered delirious by the 
smell of certain drugs; and I have re- 
peatedly seen cats affected by a small 
piece of the root valerian—the fumes of 
which seem to drive them into a trance. 

But I know nothing more marvellous, 
and, if the fact were not well known, 
more seemingly incredulous, connected 
with this faculty of smell than the ol- 
factory powers with which a dog is en- 
dowed. His eye is of little use to him 
when compared with his nose. All that 


he cares for is his food, his master; the 
footsteps of the creature he is pursuing 
he recognises by that nasal tube, for 
which man often finds but little use but 
that of mounting a pair of spectacles, 


shepherd’s dog, and the bloodhound, 
seem sometimes as if this one sense of 
smell were more to them than the other 
four. By kis nose the dog traces the 
brief footsteps of the almost flying crea- 
tures that have gone before him, and this 
through miles of dewy herbage or tan- 
gled thickets. And thus also the saga- 
cious animal threads the pathless forest 
in quest of his master, or of any human 
wanderer whom he is to make it his bu- 
siness to discover. Guided here by the 
mere odor of the foregoing footstep, the 
dog, with an accuracy of direction little 
inferior to that of te magnetic needle, 
points his nose down the once trodden 
path, and tracks to his home or his hid- 
ing plaee the individual he seeks, thro’ 
his shadowy sylvan course, however de- 
vious or doubled, as certainly as if his eye 
had followed the wanderer all the way 

We are led here to consider and ad- 
mire these things; I scarcely know which 
to select as the most wonderful—the 
diffusion of the odorous particles, the or- 
ganization which can detect them, or the 
sagacity of the animal who understands 
by a look or a word the business he is 
to set about, or is prompted to, merely 
by his own affectionate attachment to his 
master! In the latter particular he ex- 
ceeds as much many a regardless servant, 
ot undutiful child, as he does in the pe- 
culiar faculty with which the Creator 
has endowed him. 
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But, although man, in a civilized con- 
dition having little occasion for this re- 
fined power of the olfactory sense, sel- 
dom possesses it in a high degree, it is 
known that the Indian tribes—chiefly 
those inhabiting American Forests exer- 
cise a faculty not very different in qual- 
ity from that possessed by the dog. 
They are thus enabled to hunt out their 
enemies or to escape them, and to dis- 
cover the tracksof animals which they 
are driven by hunger to chase; and 
thus many of the evils of their condition 
are mitigated or overcome. But amongst 
ourselves, generally, the sense of smell, 
the perceptation of odors is very differ- 
ent in different persons. Some have 


almost an animal keenness about the 
nasal organs, and others have scarcely 
any perception of scents at all. 


There is enough of it, however among 

us all to make perfumery a prosperous 
business. Everything that can be thought 
of is done to increase the variety and 
enhance the zest of perfumes; and 
some ladies and gentlemen who are not 
otherwise much distinguished in com- 
pany, adopt this mode of attracting at- 
tention. They area moving mass of 
odors, a walking ceralia; and though 
Cowper castigates them with his satire, 
saying— 
“Enough to see, no need to smell a beau.” 
many of that pains-taking class persist 
in urging upon our noses their claims to 
notoriety. 

With regard to the mechanism of the 
organs of smell, there is not much to 
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describe and nothing to represent. The 
inner membrane of the nose, whose 
passages reach nearly to the base of the 
brain consists of a fine net-work of 
nerves of great sensibility, which ex- 
tends, as do the nerves of all the 
other senses, to a sort of common 
centre in the head, where the mind be- 
comes conscious of their various im- 
pressions, And think how various they 
may be, all at the same instant. You 
will see your food, and hear the con- 
versation at the dinner-table, and feel 
your knife and spoon, and smell the 
savory vivands—and taste them, too, 
which is far better; and the mind, at 
whose door we may say five knockers 
are going at once are neither distracted 
nor displeased at the whole affair ! 

I must not dismiss this subject of 
odours without reminding you f their 
great utility in warning us of the steal- 
thy approach of that terrible foe—fire. 
Many a family has been saved from a 
horrible death, by the invisable parti- 
cles diffused through a house and assail- 
ing the nostrils so as to awake slumbers 
in time. It is so that there is no sub- 
stance that can undergo secret combus- 
tion without charging the atmosphere 
with its fumes ; and these are generally 
of such a pungent stimulating kind, as 
to deliver their warning message most 
effectually. If you wake in the night 
and smell something that reminds you 
of fire, rise from you bed and get some 
one to search the matter out ; one nose 
may then be of more value than a half. 
a-dozen eyes. 
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Early Rising. 


A talented physician remarks that 
“ Karly rising is the stepping stone to 
all that is great and good. Both the 
mind and the body are invigorated by 
the practice, and much valuable time is 
gained that is lost to the sluggard. It 
is the basis upon which health and 
wealth are founded. The early morning 
is the best period for reflection and study 
for it is then, after refreshing sleep, that 
the mind is most vigorous and calm. 
The statesman, as well as the merchant, 
arranges his plans for the coming day, 
and all passes smoothly ; while he who 
wastes his morning in bed, loses much 
of that most valuable commodity—time 
—which is never regained. Early ris- 
ing will often make the poor man rich, 
the contrary will too often beggar the 
wealthiest. It will do much towards 
making the weak strong,and the reverse 
will enfeeble the strongest. Second 
sleep very naturally produces headache 
and languor. There is nothing more 
true than that ‘He who loses an hour 
in the morning, is seeking it the remain- 
der of the day. ” 


ABERNETHY’S prescription for the cure 
of the gout was, ‘ Live upon a shilling 
a-day and earn it.” 


Never put off until to-morrow what 
should be done to-day. 





RISING. 


ns 


Nartorat Curiostty. — Extensive 
conflagrations of shrubs are common in 
the Pampas of Beunos Ayres and Tu- 
cuman, making a splendid appearance 
by night. When the first shower that 
falls on the scorched ground, a lovely 
crop springs up, consisting of ozalis, 
red, yellow, and rose colored, mingled 
with different kinds of amyrillis, which 
spread a carpet of bloom resembling a 
richly stocked flower garden. 





DwarF Tree.—Captains King and 
Fitzroy saw near Cape Horn a tree, 
which they describe as being only one 
inches high, andspreading out four or five 
feet along the ground. In many in- 
stances, in ascending the mountains to 
make observations, the foliage of these 
dwarf trees, mixed with shrubs, was so 
dense, that the party crawled or walked 
over the surface, to pierce through be- 
ing quite impracticable. 


Ricuarpson, the showman, once ob- 
serving a crowd of persons at a fair, 
hurrying to an opposition booth to see 
a white-bearded patriarch, who was as- 
serted to be a hundred and eight years 
old, exclaimed :—*‘ Here’s precious hum- 
bug! Here’s a fuss to see a fellow only 
a hundred and eight years old! Why: 
if my great grandfather had lived till 
now, he would have been a hundred and 
thirty-seven ! ” 
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About Dogs. 


People never will stop telling great | training, that dog might be learned to 
stories about dogs. I meet with new |spell simple words; although I must 
ones, and old ones with new faces, in| add that, if he did, it would be done 
the newspapers every day. Well, it is| more from the force of habit than from 
no wonder. Of all animals known to the | the exercise of reason or instinct. 
human race, none are so well fitted to} I know an anecdote about a Scotch 
be chosen companions. And so learned | dog who belonged to a woman named 
and faithful do they become at times,| Jenny. This dog was very fond of his 
that it really seems as though they were | mistress’s little babe, for he slept in the 
possessed of reason, and might almost cradle with it, and watched it all day. 
be taught to write. I do not sa y read, | The child, however, died, and was buried 
for I once saw a dog that knew his let-|at some distance from her mother’s 
ters as well as you or I. His master|home. After her death, the dog was 
laid them in a circle around him, paint- | missed for a whole fortnight, when the 
ed on large cards. On naming a letter, | mother happened to be passing through 
the dog would turn around and wag his | the churchyard, and found the faithful 
tail. Generally he would pitch upon|old Scotch dog on the child’s grave? 
the right letter the first trial, though he | It had scratched a deep hole in the earth, 
sometimes failed. Perhaps with patient |and was lying there ina wretchedly 
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lean state from starvation and grief.— 


I have heard, too, of a soldier’s dog, 


who followed his master through all his 
long marches in different countries. — 
But there was one day a great battle, 
and the soldier was killed. When the 
victory was over, as Bonaparte was 
walking through the battle-field amongst 
heaps of dead men, he saw this dog ; the 
dog had found the body of his master, 
and would not leave it; he rose up and 
howled and cried, and then lay down 
again on the body. But when Bona- 
parte attempted to approach, the poor 
fellow showed his teeth, growling with a 
threatening look. 

Here is another anecdote, which will 
show you how faithfully a dog will pro- 
tect his master’s property when he is 
told to do so:—-A French merchant set 


ing, and howling, seemed to remind him 
of his mistake. The merchant under. 
stood not his language; but the assidu- 
ous creature persevered in its efforts, and 
after trying to stop the horse in vain, at 
last began to bite his heels. 

The merchant at length began to fear 
that he was gone mad; and in crossing 
a brook, he turned back to look if the 
dog would drink, but the animal con- 
tinued to bark and bite with greater 
violence than before. 

“Mercy !’’ cried the afflicted mer- 
chant, “it must be so; my poor dog is 
certainly mad ; 1 must kill him. Oh, 
could [ find any one to perform this 
cruel office for me! But there is no 
time to lose ; I myself may become the 
victim if I spare him.” 

With these words he drew a pistol 


out on horseback, accompanied by his | from his pocket, and with a trembling 
dog, on purpose to receive some money. | hand took aim at his faithful servant. 
Having settled the business, he tied the | He turned away in agony as he fired; 
bag of money before him, and began to| but his aim was too sure. The poor 
return home, while his faithful dog, as| animal fell wounded, and, weltering in 
if he entered into his master’s feelings, | his blood, still endeavored to crawl to- 
frisked round the horse, barked, and} wards his master, as if to tax him with 
jumped, and seemed to participate in| ingratitude. The merchant conld not 
his joy. bear the sight; he spurred on his horse 
The merchant, after riding some miles, | with a heart full of sorrow, when he 
alighted to repose himself under an|suddenly missed his money. “ Ah!” 
agreeable shade, and taking the bag of| he thought, “ wretch that Iam! I alone 
money in his hand, laid it down by his|am to blame! I could not comprehend 
side under a hedge, and, on remounting, | my faithful friend, and I have sacrificed 
forgot it. The dog perceived this, and|him. He only wished to inform me of 
ran to fetch the bag; but it was too|my mistake.” 
heavy for him to drag along. Hethen| Instantly he turned his horse, and 
ran to his master, and by crying, bark-| went off at a full gallop to the place 
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where he had stopped. He saw with 
half-turned eyes the scene where the 
trageuy was acted; he perceived the 
traces of blood as he proceeded ; he was 
oppressed and distracted, butin vain did 
he look for his dog; he was not to be 
seen on the road, At last he arrived at 
the spot where he had alighted. But 
what were his sensations! His heart 
was ready to bleed; he execrated him- 
self in the madness of despair. The 
poor dog, unable to follow his dear but 
cruel master, had determined to conse- 
crate his last moments to his service.— 
He had crawled, all bloody as he was, 
to the forgotten bag, and in the agonies 
of death lay watching beside it. When 
he saw his master, he still testified his 
joy by the wagging of his tail. He 
could do no more; he tried to rise, but 
his strength was gone. The vital tide 
was ebbing fast; even the caresses of 
his master could not prolong his fate for 
afew moments. He stretched out his 
tongue to lick the hand that now was 
fondling him in the agonies of regret, as 
if to seal forgiveness of the deed that had 
deprived him of life. He then cast a 
look of kindness on his master, and 
closed his eyes in death. 

That will teach you how faithful a 
dog canbe! IfI might take up your 


time with anecdotes, I could show you 
how much a dog can understand what 
he has to do when he meets with a diffi- 
culty. There was a dog coming across 
the moors one wintry night with his 
The poor man walked 


drunken master. 


some distance, and then, being too tipsy 
to walk any further, he Jay down in the 
snow, by the side ofa river, to sleep. 
In the morning, when he awoke, he 
found that his dog had preserved his 
life. The shrewd fellow, knowing that 
his master would certainly be froze to 
death, had been lying on his breast all 
night, so that by the heat of his body, 
he might keep his master’s blood in cir- 
culation ; and what was more, in order 
to protect the other parts of his body, 
the dog had scraped the snow all round 
him, so as to form a wall which should 
protect his limbs from the wind. 

I dare say you have heard of the 
shoe-black’s dog who used to roll his 
body in the mud near a river, and dirty 
the boots of the passengers over the 
bridge, so that his master might have 
more work to do. 

We {frequently hear of dogs being 
taught to carry newspapers from the 
Post Office, and baskets of meat from 
the butchers. These feats we all know 
to be true. But yet many people who 
have not witnessed such remarkable in- 
stances of animal instinct, cannot believe 
them reasonable, or even possible. And 
I read a story not long since, printed 
undoubtedly as a joke, and to ridicule 
‘dog stories,” as they are called, which 
I must refer to. The dog was said to 
be owned by a newspaper carrier, some- 
where in New York, and used to accom- 
pany his master every morning on his 
customary round to distribute the pa- 
pers. One morning, the carrier being 
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sick, he despatched his dog with the 
papers; who, it was related, left them 
faithfully at all the doors where his 
master was in the habit of leaving them, 
wagging h’s tail at most places, but giv- 
ing aloud groul whenever he came to 
the door of any subscriber whose sub- 
scription was not paid in advance! 

Though I would not by any means 
advise my readers to believe this story 
without further proof; yet, if you are 
afraid of dogs, it might not be improper 
to prepare yourselves to meet this jaith- 
ful animal on good terms, in case he 
should ever distribute the Boy’s and 
Girl’s Magazine ! 





The Story of Gorgo, 


DAUGHTER OF THE KING OF SPARTA, 


The circumstance I am about to relate 
happened more than two thousand years 
ago, or, a8 the best authorities say, about 
501 years before Christ. It is narrated 
by the Greek historian Herodotus, who 
has been called the father of history. 
His writings are the most ancient re- 
cords of any that have come down to 
our times, except the Bible. In those 
days there was a famous city called 
Sparta, situated in Peloponnesus, which 
comprehended the most southern part of 
Greece. The Spartans were a brave, 
warlike people; extremely plain and 
simple in their mode of living, and in- 
ured to every kind of hardship from their 
youth, in order to fit them to contend 








with their enemies. And as they were 
never known to flinch, they were natu- 
rally sought for as allies when resolute 
courage and dauntless daring were re- 
quired. There was a certain man 
named Aristagoris, who, having been 
unfortunate in an expedition against 
Naxos, an island in the A%gean sea, en- 
tertained thoughts of rebelling against 
Darius, King of Persia. To enable him 
to effect his plans, Aristagoras wished 
to secure the assistance of the Spartans, 
for which purpose he paid a visit to 
Cleomenes, their king. In this inter- 
view he produced a brazen tablet, on 
which was engraved a map of the world, 
as it was then known. With the aid of 
this map he endeavored to point out to 
the king howeasy it would be to acquire 
the possession of fertile and valuable 
countries up to Tusa, on the river 
Chaospes, where King Darius resided. 
Cleomenes took three days to consider 
the proposal, and, on the third day, 
asked Aristagoras how many days’ 
journey it was to the residence of the 
king, and on hearing that it was a three 
months’ journey, ordered him to depart 
from Sparta before sun-set. Not wil- 
ling, however, to give up his point, Aris- 
tagoras took an olive branch, as a sym- 
bol of his being a suppliant, and came 
once more to urge his request. On this 
visit, there happened to be present with 
Cleomenes, his only daughter, named 
Gorgo, a child of about eight or nine 
years of age. Seeing her present Aris- 
tagoras wished her to be sent away; 
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but Cleomenes bade him proceed with 
what he had to say, and not to mind the 
child. Thereupon Aristagoras began 
promising ten talents if he would do as 
he desired; and, when Cleomenes re- 
fused, Aristagoras went on increasing in 
his offers, until he promised fifty talents. 
A talent is equal to about $1000 of our 
money, the whole sum offered would 
therefore amount to $50,000, On 
hearing this extravagant promise, the 
little girl cried out: ‘Father, this 
stranger will corrupt you unless you 


quickly depart.” Cleomenes, pleased 


with the advice of the child, retired to 
another apartment; and Aristagoras 
Had it not been 
for the timely interference and wise 
remark of this little child, we know not 
how far the tempting offer of gold might 


left Sparta altogether. 


have proved successful. 

This same Gorgo afterwards became 
the wife of Leonidas, who succeeded to 
the throne of Sparta; and who subse- 
quently rendered himself so illustrious 
by his valiant defence of the pass of 
Thermopylae, where, with three hundred 
Spartans, and as many other Greeks as 
made a body of four thousand, he fought 
against the largest army that ever was 
known in the history of the world, com- 
prising, it is said, not less than four mil- 
lions. For two days he repulsed the 
army of the Persians, but on the third 
day, when a Greek, named Ephialtes, 
treacherously led the Persians, by a 
secret way, to fall on the Greeks in the 
rear, Leonidas was left alone with his 


three hundred Spartans, when he fell, 
fighting for the liberty of his country, 
and with him also all theother Spartans 
except two, but not until they had slain 
twenty thousand ofthe Persians. When 
Xerxes, King of Persia, son of Darius, 
was preparing the vast army just men- 
tioned, for the purpose of invading 
Greece, information thereof is said to 
have been conveyed to the Spartans in 
the following manner. There happened 
to be at Susa an exiled King of Sparta, 
named Demaratus, who was anxious to 
let his countrymen know of the Persian’s 
intention. But fearing detection from 
the watches of the road, he scraped the 
wax off a tablet, on which the ancients 
used to write, and, having written the 
intelligence on the wood, melted the wax 
again over the writing, so that it had 
the appearance of a plain tablet, and ex- 
cited no suspicion. This was sent to 
Sparta; but on its arrival there, no one 
could understand what it meant, until 
Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, suggested 
that the wax should be scraped off; on 
which being done, the writing was dis- 
covered, and the Spartans with the rest 
of the Greeks then made preparations to 
resist the coming invader. Such is an 
account of Gorgo, the daughter of Cleo- 
menes, King of Sparta. 


Never discover your faults to a man 
who appears desirous of discovering 
them. You might as well carry a flag 
of truce into a nest of wild-cats, 
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The Father and three Sons. 

It is said of a pious man of old, living 
in the East, having three Sons and a 
large fortune, that he made the propo- 
sals to his sons, when they were grown 
to manhood : “ Go,” said he, “ my sons, 
for one month, and return; he that per- 
forms, during his absence, the best and 
noblest deed, shall receive one half of 
my estate, and the other half shall be 
divided between the other two brothers.” 
They went, and returned at the stipu- 
lated time. The eldest began the story 
of his month’s philanthropy. “I was 
walking along the banks of one of our na- 
tive streams, and I heard the shrieks of 
a female. I hastened to the spot from 
whence the cry proceeded, and, lo! it 
was a mother in the very act of leap- 
ing into the flood to save her boy, an 
only child of four years old, who had 
unfortunately fallen in, and the waters 
were choking the avenues of life. Had 
the mother made the desperate leap, 
they both must have perished together, 
I bade her desist, and I plunged into 
the roaring torrent. By hard strug- 
gling and mighty efforts, I saved the 
drowning child, and restored him to the 
arms of the frantic, but now enraptured, 
mother.” 

“Thou hast indeed done nobly, my 
son; the pen of immortality shall re- 
cord that deed, and the mother shall 
cherish thy memory with tears of gra- 
titude. My second son, what hast thou 
tosay?” ‘ Father,’ said he,‘ in my 
journey I found an old man lying 


on his couch, feeble and decrepid ; he 
could not walk nor rise up. Two little 
children were left with him; their pa. 
rents had gone toa neighboring town, 
about ten miles distant. The old man 
was sighing heavily, and the children 
wept bitterly. The bleak winds mur- 
mured through the trees; the ground 
was covered with snow; the cold was 
piercing and terrible. ‘And will your 
parents return to-night?” I inquired of 
the lad, as hs stirred up the little fire 
on the hearth, which his flowing tears 
might have quenched. ‘ They have 
been gone four days,” was the reply, 
‘‘and we are starving, and can neither 
go for food, nor for father and mother !” 
I hurried back to the nearest house [ 
had left, to obtain food for these famish- 
ing ones, and information of the parents. 
The former I procured ; but of the lat- 
ter I could obtain no tidings. I went 
in search of them, and, when within a 
mile of the village, I was intormed to 
my amazement, that they had been 
found dead, having perished in the snow ! 
I need only say, these orphans, and the 
more helpless old man, are to share in 
my patrimony whatever it may be.” 
The father burst into tears, and could 
only say, “The youngest brother.” The 
youngest son now began: “On my 
return homeward, having almost des- 
paired of accomplishing my wishes, I 
found a man, postrate and bleeding on 
the cold ground. He was my Jitter 
enemy ! He must have perished in 4 
few hours, had there been no assistance. 
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I took him to a hospitable shelter, and | tepast of Heaven. Thy brothers have 
he is rapidly recovering.” “My dear| done well—nobly; butthou has acted 
boy said the father,, “to thee, to thee,|God-like! Thine is the spirit of Hea- 
belongs the reward! Were it to the/ ven: half my wealth is thine, and well 


world, thou shouldst have it. Thou hast / may I entrust it to such a son.” 
sanctified humanity, and spread the an-| 








THE CHOSSBILL, 


Nature’s Wonders. 


T have more than once had occasion] Book. I promise you much pleasure 
to advert to the wonderful fitness of} and gratification, no matter where you 
every part of creation. The more we ex-| direct your attention. 
amine natural objects the more cause for} The engraving above represents the 
admiration shall we discover. Not a/ general appearance of the Cross-bill, a 
plant, not an animal, not a leaf that|bird somewhat larger than a robbin, 
tustles in the passing breeze but has its| which is found in all temperate cli- 
story to tell. Look about you, my | mates, what may appear strange to you 
young friends, study well nature’s great \its bill is formed so that the upper and 
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lower mandibles cross each other, as you | know whether it is not the most probable 
see in the picture, hence its name, | use to which suchaqueer bill could be 
Cross-bill. put to. 

Now I have no doubt that it will 
occur to you to inquire what possible 
object there could be in giving the bird 













(From the German.) 








such a very inconvenient bi|. There is 
something, you may depend, Nothing 


is made in vain, Nothing is created 
without its use, however strange it may 
uppear to us. The bill of this bird is 


always formed as you see; sometimes 
the tips cross one side and sometimes 


on the other, 

Can you guess what use the bird can 
have for such a clumsy bill? No? Did 
you ever see such a bird? It is com- 
mon in most of the United States, and 
what is remarkable, you will only find 
it incountries where pime trees grow! 
Ah, I see you now see what its crooked 
bill is for. It lives chiefly upon the 
seeds in pine cones, such as you have 
picked and pulled to pieces a thousand 
times. By a slight turning of its head 
its bill becomes a pair of levers, if I 
may so speak, by means of which 
the pine burr, or cones, are tora to 
pieces with wonderful rapidity. If you 
are standing near the tree when these 
birdsare getting their dinner you can 


distinctly hear the snip, snip, snip, of 


the breaking burr, while the broken 
parts full to the ground in a perfect 
shower. If any of my readers should 
happen to come across such a bird, in 
their rambles, I hope they will not. fail 
to witness its performance, and let us 


Undertake Nothing without 
first counting the Cost. 


Once upon a time a Tartar Khan 
went out hunting with a number of his 
followers. On theayay they were met 
by a Dervish, who-cried loudly, 

* Whoever gives me one hundred 
pence, to him will I give some excellent 
advice !” 

So the Khan’s curiosity was raised, 
and he asked the Dervish wherein his 
excellent advice consisted. 

‘You shall hear, sire,”’ said the Der- 
vish, ‘‘ when I get my hundred pence.” 

Thereupon the Khan gave orders that 
the money should be handed over to 
him; and the Dervish went his way, 
with these words, uttered in a tone of 
warning :— 

“Undertake nothing without first 
counting the cost,” 

The Khan’s followers laughed heartily 
over the good advice of the Dervish, and 
thought it was purchased ata very dear 
rate. But the Khan thought otherwise, 

* The Dervish’s advice,” said he, “ is 
certainly only a piece of everyday wis 
dom; but for the very reason that it is 
such a simple thing, it is too seldom fol- 
lowed; and perhaps this is why the 
Dervish made me pay so dearly for the 
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Jesson. For the future I will never|{inquiries should be made in all parts 


forget it, and in order to render this im- 
possible, I will have it inseribed on all 
the doors of my palace, on the walls of 
each apartment, and on every article of 
furniture.” 

Some time after this, a certain Bey 
formed a design to kill the Khan, and 
take possession of his throne. Accord- 
ingly he bribed the physician, the next 
time the Khan wanted bleeding, to per- 
form that operation with a poisoned 
lancet. The opportunity soon occurred. 
.A silver basin was brought for the pur- 
pose; but, as the physician read therein 
the words—‘ Undertake nothing with- 
out first counting the cost,” he faltered, 
and with visible confusion, changed the 
poisoned lancet for another. 

The Khan observed this, and asked 
why he changed the lancet; and, on 
being answered that it had a blunt edge, 
he desired to see it. The physician 
hesitating, the Khan sprang up, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I grant your life only on con- 
dition ofa free confession. Yourstrange 
confusion reveals a secret which you are 
not yet ripe enough in sin to carry out.” 

The physician fell on his kness before 
the Khan, and discovered to him the 
design on his life, which the warning 
inscription had prevented him from put- 
ting into execution. 

“‘ Now,” said the Khan, “ have paid 
too dearly for the Dervish’s advice ?” 

The physician was pardoned, and the 
Bey punished, as he well deserved to be. 
In the meantime, the Khanordered that 
4 


relative to the Dervish. ‘ A piece of 
adviec,” said he, “which may save a 
king’s life cannot be too highly recom- 
pensed,”” 


Walks in the Country, and 
what we see there. 

Amongst the pleasures which are now 
to be enjoyed by our young readers, 
there are none which we can recommend 
to them more heartily than those which 
are everywhere to be found in gardens 
and fields. Happy are the children who 
can now get into the country. The whole 
land is now a summer paradise: warm 
clear weather, dry woods, green fields, 
abundant flowers, and pleasant rural 
sights invite as many as can go to na- 
ture’s simple feast. 

To such as are not in the country, or 
able to reach it, the best substitute is a 
garden ; and how charming are gardens 
now! The bees are humming at their 
work, which seems pleasanter than any 
play ; for what can be more delightful 
than to have nothing to do but to fly 
from one beautiful flower to another, and 
plunge themselves over head and ears 
into the most odorous blossoms, and suck 
the dear delicious honey! We may sup- 
pose, that to bees, whose eyes are brought 
into such close contact with the cups and 
bells, and gorgeons caverns of flowers, 
that their beauty and their superb colors. 
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must be wonderful ; something that we 
can have but little conception of. What 
delectable odors they are always breath- 
ing, and always changing! And how- 
ever strong those sweet scents may be, 
we may be pretty sure that they give 
them no headache ; on the contrary, they 
seem to inspire them with joy and won- 
drous activity. They dart here and there 
with the most happy humming, enter the 
great scarlet and blue caves and canopied 
passages of flowers with the air of little 
fellows who know what they are about, 
come out all powdered and scented like 
the courtiers of the last age, and yet all 
the while have a blithe sense that they are 
doing their duty, and gathering honey 
for the hive. 

Butterflies are a different sort of gen- 
try. They flit about, bent solely on 
pleasure; but then /Aat is their business : 
they neglect no duties, like many butter- 
flies of the human race, and they are 
commendable, because ‘n their pleasures 
they serve a double object—that is, of 
exhibiting to our eyes their lovely co- 
lors; and their gay, care-free manners 
are quite charming, amid all the other 
pleasant things of summer. It is de- 
lightful, in this busy bustling age, to see 
whole troops of happy creatures that 
have nothing to do but to enjoy them- 
selves, who have no money to get, no 
houses to build, no axes to wield, no car- 
riages to drive, no streets to sweep ; who 
do not, in fact, care a fig about having 
great estates, or being worth a plum, or 


being great railway kings like George 


Hudson; who never mind in the least 
what is the price of stock, for they are 
sure of finding stocks, white and red, ten- 
week, champion or Brompton, wherever 
they go, through everybody’s gardens, 
which are their gardens. Yes, butter. 
flies are your only philosophers, for they 
despise all philosophy but that of living 
without care. Even Diogenes put him- 
self to the trouble of getting a tub to 
live in, and then growled at those who 
stood in his sunshine ; but your merry 
butterflies, they despise tubs too, and 
they growl at nobody. If any one cuts 
off their sunshine, they know there is a 
world full beside, and they soar away 
into it. And if there comes cold or 
night,—why, they just go in doors and 
take a nod, and know nothing about it. 

Is it not a plessure then to see these 
gay creatures abroad in all their brave 
attire, getting as much honey as the bees, 
but having no trouble to hoard it ? And 
what flowers there are now for them to 
ramble amongst! jasamines, irises, sweet 
phlox, lychnises, lilies, heaths, roses, 
elematis, fox-gloves, lupines, sweet-peas, 
pinks, thrifts, larkspurs, lavender, mari- 
golds, and others without end! 

But come! such of us as can; let us 
over the garden fence into the country. 
Ha! what a sweet place the country is 
now! How bright! how warm! what 
floods of deep, green grass, all dashed 
and enamelled with flowers! Why, 
whole fields look like real gold with the 
millions of buttercups. And how the 
swallows are soaring and skimming about 
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in the high clear air. Hark! there is 
the cuckoo! 
foliage the trees look! And see there ! 
what beautiful little birds are perching 
in them. They are young ones, just 
flown out of their nests, just got away 
rom home, like us; come out to enjoy 
the country. We don’t hear any birds 
singing now. No; they have enough 
to do to look after all those young holi- 
day birds, who, like most young holiday 
keepers in the country, are most pro- 
digiously hungry! 

Never mind; we have got our provi- 
sion basket, and they have got theirs. 
Do you ask me where? All about in 


these trees, and bushes, and green grass, 
a famous and apt nurse, called Mother 
Nature, has hidden good things and hung 
up little baskets full of—what ? 


Oh, 
locusts and wild honey, and a great 
many kinds of bird-bread and sandwich- 
cs, aud cakes and other delicacies just 
to their taste, and which the old birds 
know very well where to find. Hark! 
what a chuckling, and a tweedling, and 
achattering there is in that pleasant 
green willow. [tis Peggy Whitethroat 
who has brought a treat for her half do- 
zen young ones, and they are all crying 
out at once, ‘‘ Here [ am; me, mother, 
Oh, what a caterpillar cream ! 
what delicious midge-biscuit! what in- 
. comparable fly-pudding !” There, Peg- 
gy has stopped their mouths for about 
five minutes, and the whole downy, yel- 
low-billed brood of little epicures are 
nodding on the bough fast asleep. 


me! 
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But what an exquisite smell! What 


And how rich and full of} can it be? And that ringing sound! Is 


it a bell? No; look over the hedge; it 
is a hay-field, or going to be one, forthe 
mowers are mowing all that flood of 
rich, flowery grass down. Let us go and 
look at them, for there are a thousand 
beauties in a field of mowing grass ; only 
follow me, and keep out of the way of 
the scythes, for I should not like to have 
to carry any of you home minus a pair 
of legs. 

Well, this is charming! There are 
no places in the world that I recollect 
with more pleasure than mowing grass- 
| fields and hay-fields. See here, how that 
row of stout fellows sweeps down the 
deep, fresh, moist grass with their glitter 
‘ing scythes. What a fragrance flows 
from it, such as no perfumer of Paris 
could compound. See, what flewers— 
corn-flowers, crimson brunet, yellow rat- 
tle, modest eyelight, and brilliant red 
clover,luscious as honey itself. See, what 
is this? It isa ball of fine dry grass, 
half buried in the ground, out of which 
comes a fuint, squeaking sound. Open 
it gently. There! what a sight! A 
whole family of little, naked, young field 
mice. See how they move about their 
heads, though they have not yet opened 
their eyes. They think their mother has 
come to give them food. Don’t hurt 
them. Close the nest gently, and place 
them carefully again in the hollow of 
the ground where they were before. 
Don’t let the mowers see you, or they 
would kill them ;. for farmers look on all 
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mice as depredators and enemies. But 
these poor field-mice do not eat corn: 
they only eat a little grass. Perhaps, 
after all, they will not escape the rake 
that rakes up the hay; but they must 
take their chance, poor things, for they 
cannot be removed, else the old mice 
would never find them; but we, at least, 
will be innocent of their destruction. 


Look! the mowers have found some- 
thing else. Another grassy ball; ano- 
ther mouse’s nest? No, there is a loud 
buzzing in it. There flies out a bee. It 
is a bee’s nest: it is the nest of one of 
those old-fashioned, honest-looking hum- 
ble-bees, which we see so often in the 
flowers, both in garden and field. The 
man who holds it, opens and reveals a 
cluster of yellowish-looking round balls 
closely adhering together. There are 
some of these cells containing young 
bees, and some are full of clear liquid 
honey. The men will suck out the honey, 
nothing will persuade them to refrain 
from this robbery. See! they offer you 
some. You may taste it, for you cannot 
avert the fate of the nest. 


It is a thousand pities that so plea- 
sant a thing as the mowing of grass 
drives from their delightful summer 
homes so many little creatures. Hark! 
the landrail, a brown bird, as large al- 
most as a partridge, seems to say, ‘‘ wake, 
wake!” as if to warn all the birds and 
other living things to make their escape. 
The partridge is obliged to fly from its 
nest and tawny eggs, and the hare hops 


away, followed by the young leverets, 
into the green corn. 

Another day we will come and see 
this grass made into hay. Then we shall 
see a troop of men and women all busy 
tossing it about, piling it up in fragrant 
cocks, and carting it away into the stack 
yard. ‘Hay-making is one of the most 
merry things in country life. From olden 
time every body seems to look on it asa 
time of ‘gladness. Young and old wear 
bright looks and are full of ‘merriment, 
and talk of all the country news. 

But, come, let us away for a ramble 
on the heath. It is now charming to 
ramble over heaths and through forests. 
On the heaths the heather is bursting 
into bloom, all crimson as a sunset, and 
fragrant as honey. There, in the marshy 
places, waves the eotton-rush its white 
silky flags: there, on the sandy expanses, 
the lovely foxglove, and the tall golden 
mullein, the wild thyme, the yellow as 
phodel, the bright azure milk-wort, and 
the curious sun-dew, all hung as with 
diamonds, and other sweet flowers, salute 
the eye of the wanderer. There the bird 
and the bee enliven the solitude with 
their cheerful sounds; and the merry 
squirrels come down from the old forest 
trees, and play their arch antics on the 
warm summer sward. 

Such are a few of the pleasant things 
that call us out into the country inJuly. 
And happy are such of us as can get 
there; and for those of us who cannot, 
the next best thing is to hear of them. 
It is always cheering to know that there 
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are numbers of our fellow-creatnres, and 
of the humble creatures of God, enjoy- 
ing the blessings he has spread over the 
earth, though we are not present to wit- 


ness it. 


Monkeys. 

Many a hearty laugh have we enjoy- 
ed in observing the grimaces of young 
Jocko, as, clothed in a red coat and 
seated on the back of a bear, or on the 
top of an organ, he tucked buns and 
biscuits into his cheek pouches till they 
would retain no more, and then, with a 
knowing half-serious look, seemed to 
ask whether we did not admire his sa- 
gacity in laying up for “a rainy day.” 
Young and old were equally amused 
when he took off his cap and bowed his 
head in acknowledgment of favors re- 
ceived; and the exhibitor—a tall old 
man, in cocked hat and loose coat— 
laughed, and showed his toothless gums, 
in anticipation of the supplies which the 
gazing throng would probably vote him. 

We trust, therefore, that our readers’ 
sense of propriety will not be outraged, 
if weact the part of the monkey exhib- 
itor for once. 

He will scareely do anything he is 
required without beating ; for if his fears 
be entirely removed he is the most in- 
solent and head-strong animal in nature. 
Witness a few of his pranks. When a 
traveller enters the wood where the 
monkey and his companions are the sov- 
ereigns, he is considered to be an invader 


of their dominions, and al] unite to re- 


pel the intruder, At first they survey 
him with a kind of insolent. curiosity. 
They leap from branch to branch, fol- 
low him as he goes along, and make a 
loud chattering, to call the rest of their 
companions together. Hostilities now 
commence, first by grimaces, then by 
threats followed by a direct onset.— 
Breaking withered branches from the 
trees they fling them at the invaders of 
their dominions. In the contest which 
ensues, if one be wounded, the rest as- 
semble round him, and put their fingers 
into the wound as if desirous. of sound- 
ing itsdepth. “If the blood flows in 
any quantity, some of them keep it clos- 
ed, while others get leaves which they 
chew and thrust into the opening ; how- 
ever extraordinary this may appear, it is 
asserted to be often seen and to be strictly 
true. In this manner they wage a per- 
petual unequal war; and are often kill- 
ed in great numbers before they think 
proper to make a retreat.” 

Abroad, they are fond of frequent- 
ing the neighborhood of bazaars. A 
traveller watched one, which he calls 
a bandar, and which took his station 
opposite to a sweetmeat shop. He pre- 
tended to be asleep, but every now and 
then softly raised his head to look at the 
tempting piles, and the owner of them, 
who sat smoking his pipe without symp- 
toms even of a doze. In half an hour 
the monkey got up as if he were, just 
awake, yawned, stretched himself, and 
took another position a few yards off, 
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where he pretended to play with his 
tail, occasionally looking over his shoul- 
der at the coveted delicacies. At length, 
the shopman gave signs of activity, and 
the bandar was on the alert; the man 
went to his back room, the bandar clear- 
ed the street at one bound, and in an 
instant stuffed his pouches full of the 
delicious morsels. He had, however, 
overlooked some hornets that were re- 
galing themselves at the same time.— 
They resented his disturbance, and the 
tormentor bandar, in his hurry to es- 
cape, came upon a thorn-covered roof, 
where he lay stung, torn and bleeding. 
He spurted the stolen bon-bons from his 
pouches, and barking hoarsely, looked 





the picture of misery. The noise of 


the tiles which he had dislodged in his 
retreat brought out the inhabitants, and 
among them the vendor of sweets, with 
his turban unwound, and streaming two 
yards behind him. All joined in laugh- 
ing at the wretched monkey ; but their 
religious reverence for him (for mon- 
keys in India are more or less objects 
of superstitious reverence) induced them 
to go to his assistance; they picked out 
his thorns, aud he limped away to the 
woods quite crest fallen.* 

Major Rogers, who was spending a 
short time with a friend in India, had 
been out shooting, and returning home 
had reached within a mile or two of the 
bungalow where his host and hostess 
awaited his arival to dine, when, passing 
by a pleasant river, he thought a bathe 


*Lee’s Anecdotes of Animals. 


would be a most renovating luxury ; s9 
he determined to take one, sending 
home his servant with an intimation that 
he would shortly follow. So stripping, 
and placing his clothes very carefully on 
a stone, he began to luxuriate in the 
water. He wasa capital swimmer, and 
had swam to some distance, when to his 
horror and dismay, on looking to the 
place where he had left his habliments, 
he perceived a dozen monkeys overhaul. 
ing his entire wardrobe. One putting 
his leg through the sleeves of his shirt; 
another was cramming its head into his 
trousers ; a third was trying to find if 
any treasure were concealed in his boots; 
while the hat formed a source of won- 
derment and amusement to some three 
or four others, who were endeavoring to 
unrayel its mystery by ripping the lin- 
ings and taking a few bites out of the 
brim. As soon as he gained his men- 
tal equilibrium (for the thing was so 
ridiculous that it made him laugh hear- 
tily) he made with all haste towards 
the shore ; but judge of his perplexity 
when he saw these mischievous creatures 
each catch up what he could lay hold 
of, and rattle off at full speed for the 
jungle. All he heard was a great chat- 
tering as they one by one, disappeared, 
the last one lugging off his shirt, which, 
being rather awkward to carry was con- 
tinually tripping it up by getting be- 
tween his legs. Here was a pretty state 
of things under a broiling sun! And 
here he stayed till the inmates of the 
bungalow, beginning to suspect some ac- 
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cident, came out in search, and found 
poor Rogers, sitting up to his neck in 
water, in a frame of ody and mind 
which we can conceive to be more easily 
imagined than described. 

We cannot conclude without noticing 
those mischievous creatures belonging to 
the tribe of monkeys called mottled 
baboons, which appear to be under a sort 
of natural discipline, | erforming what- 
ever they undertake with surprising skill 
and regularity. Their robberies seem 
to be the result of well-concerted plans. 
If about to rob an orchard or vineyard, 
they set to work ina body. A part en- 
ter the enclosure while one is set to 
watch. The rest stand without the 
fence, and form a line reaching all the 
way from their companions within to 
their rendezvous without, which is gen- 
erally in some craggy mountain. ‘ Ey- 
erything thus disposed, the plunderers 
throw the fruit to those that are with- 
out as fast as they can gather it; or if 
the wall or fence be high, to those that 
sit on the top; and these hand the plun- 
der to those next them on the other side. 
Thus the fruit is pitched from one to 
another all along the line, till it is se- 
curely deposited at head-quarters.”— 
During these proceedings, they maintain 
the most profound silence; and their 
sentinel continues the watch extremely 
anxious and attentive; “but if he per- 
ceives any one coming, he instantly sets 
up a loud ery, and at this signal they 
all seamper off. Nor yet are they at 
any time willing to leave the place 





empty-handed ; for if they be plunder- 
ing a bed of melons, for instance, they 
go off with one in their mouths, one in 
their hands, and one under their arm.— 
If the pursuit is hot, they drop first that 
from under their arm, and then that 
from their hand; and, if it be contin- 
ued, they at last let fall that which they 
had hitherto kept in their mouths.” 
We were in the: habit of visiting a 
family where a common monkey was a 
pet. On one occasion, the footman had 
been shaving himself — the monkey 
watching him during the process—when 
he carelessly left the apparatus within 
the reach of the creature. As soon as 
the man left the room, the monkey 
got the razor and began to scrape away 
at his throat as he had seen the footman 
do, when alas! not understanding the 
nature of the instrument he was using, 
the animal cut his own throat, and be- 
fore it was discovered, bled to death.— 
A friend of ours possessed one of these 
creatures, whose disposition seemed very 
affectionate; if it had done wrong and 
was scolded, it immediately seated itself 
on the floor and clasping its hand to- 
gether seemed to beg earnestly to be for- 
given. Mrs. Lee also tells us of one 
belonging to her eldest daughter, which 
seemed to know he could master the 
child, ‘‘ and did not hesitate to bite and 
scratch her, whenever she pulled him a 
little harder than he thought proper. I 
punished him,” she adds, ‘“ for each of- 
fence, yet fed and caressed him when 
good; by which means I possessed an, 
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entire ascendancy over him.” The 
same writer also gives an interesting ac- 
count of a monkey which a man in Par- 
is trained to a variety of clever tricks. 
‘‘T met him one day,” says she, “ sud- 
denly, as he was coming up the drawing- 
room stairs. He made way for me by 
standing in the angle, and when I said, 
‘‘Good morning,” took off his cap, 
and made me alow.bow. “Are you 
going away ?”’ I asked ; “ where is your 
passport ?”” Upon which he took from 
the same cap a square piece of paper, 
which he opened and showed to me. His 
master told him my gown was dusty, 
and he instantly took a smali brush from 
his master’s pocket, raised the hem of 
my dress, cleaned it, and then did the 
same for my shoes. He was perfectly 
docile and obedient; when we gave him 
something to eat, he did not cram his 
pouches with it, but delicately and tidi- 
ly devoured it; and when we bestowed 
money on him he immediately put it into 
his master’s hands. 

Monkeys watch over their young with 
great assiduity, and appear to educate 
and train them upon a given pian. They 
not only (says Bingley) procure every 
possible comfort for their little ones, but 
they also preserve amongst them a due 
share of discipline, and. seemed even to 
hold them in subjection : they appear to 
watch their antics with great delight ; 
but if while wrestling with each other, 
they become violent or malicious, they 
immediately spring upon them, seize 
their tail with one paw, and administer 





correction with the other; nor if the 
young ones elude the parents’ grasp will 
they make any show of rebellion, but 
rather approach in a wheedling and ¢a- 
ressing manner as if seeking reconcilia. 
tion. 


The Just Judge. 


A gentleman, who possessed an estate, 
worth about five hundred a-year, in the 
eastern part of England, had also two 
sons. The eldest, being of a rambling 
disposition, went abroad. After several 
years his father died, when the younger 
son, destroying his will, seized upon the 
estate. He gave out that his eldest bro- 
ther was dead, and bribed false witnesses 
to attest the truth of it. 

In the course of time, the elder bro- 
ther returned; but came home in mise- 
rable circumstances. His younger bro- 
ther repulsed him with scorn, and told 
him that he was an imposter and a cheat. 
He asserted that his real brother was 
dead long ago; and he could bring wit- 
nesses to prove it. The poor fellow, 
having neither money nor friends, was 
ina most dismal situation. He went 
round the parish making his complaints, 
and, at last, to a lawyer; when he heard 
the poor man’s story, replied, “ You 
have nothing to give me. If I under- 
take your cause and lose it, it will bring 
me into disgrace, as all the wealth and 
evidence are on your brother’s side. 

“ But, however, I will undertake your 
cause on this condition: you shall enter 
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into an obligation to pay me one thou-| Armed with a miller’s hat, and shoes, 
sand guineas if I gain the estate for you. | and stick, away he marches to Chelms- 
If I lose it, I know the consequences ;| ford and procured good lodging, suitable 


and I venture with my eyes open.” 


for the assizes that should come on next 


Accordingly, he entered an action day. When the trial came on, he walk- 
against the younger brother, which was} ed like an ignorant country fellow, back- 
to be tried at the next general assizes at| wards and forwards, along the county 


Chelmsford, in Essex. 

The lawyer having engaged in the 
cause of the young man, and stimulated 
by the prospect of a thousand guineas, 
set his wits to work to contrive the best 
methods to gain his end. At last he 
hit upon the happy thought, that he 
would consult the first judge of his age, 
Lord Chief Justice Hale. Accordingly, 
he hastened up to London, and laid 
open the cause, and all its cireumstances. 
The judge, who was a great lover of 
justice, heard the case attentively, and 
promised him allthe assistance in his 
power. 

The lawyer having taken leave, the 
judge contrived matters so as to finish 
all his business at the King’s Bench 
before the assizes began at Chelmsford. 
When within a short distance of the 
place he dismissed his man and _ horses, 
and sought for a single house. He 
found one occupied by a miller. 


hall. He had a thousand eyes within 
him, and when the court began to fill, 
he found out the poor fellow who was 
the plaintiff. 

As soon as he came into the hall, the 
miller drew up to him. “ Honest friend,” 
said he, “how is your cause like to go 
to-day.” 

“Why,” replied the plaintiff, “my 
cause is in a very precarious situation; 
and if I lose it, I am ruined for life.” 

“ Well, honest friend,” replied the 
miller, “will you take my advice? I will 
let you into a secret, which perhaps you 
do not know; every Englishman has the 
right and privilege to except against any 
one juryman through the whole twelve ; 
now do you insist upon your privilege, 
without giving a reason why, and, if pos- 
sible, get ne chosen in his room, and I 
will do you all the service inmy power.” 

Accordingly, when the clerk had call- 


After|ed over the names of the jurymen, the 


some conversation, and making himself’ plaintiff excepted to one of them. 


quite agreeable, he proposed to the mil- 


The judge on the bench was highly 


ler to change clothes with him. As/ offended with this liberty. 


the judge hada very good suit on, the 
man had no reason to object. 
Accordingly, the judge shifted him- 


“What do you mean,” said he, “ by 
excepting against that gentleman ?” 
‘“‘T mean, my lord, to assert my priv- 


self from the top to toe, and put on alilege as an Englishman, without giving 


complete suit of the miller’s best.|a reason why.” 
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The judge, who had been highly 
bribed, in order to conceal it by a show 
of candor, and having a confidence in the 
superiority of his party, said, + Well, 
as you claim your privilege in ove in- 
stance, I will grant it. Whom would 
you wish to have in the room of the man 
excepted,” 

After a short time taken in consider- 
ation, ‘* My lord,” says he, “ I wish to 
have an honest man chosen in;” and 
looking round the court—‘“ My lord, 
there is that miller in the court; we will 
have him if you please.” 

Accordingly, the miller was chosen 
in. 

As soon as the clerk of the court had 
given them all their oaths, a little dex- 
terous fellow came into the apartment 
and slipped ten golden Caroluses into 
the hands of eleven jurymen, and gave 
the miller but five. 

He observed that they were all bribed 
as well as himself, and said to his next 
neighbor, in a soft whisper, ‘ How 
much have you got ?” 

“ Ten pieces,” said he. 

But he concealed what he got himself. 

The cause was opened by the plain- 
tiffs counsel; and all the scraps of 
evidence they could pick up were ad- 
duced in his favour. 

The younger brother was provided 
with a great number of witnesses and 
pleaders ; all plentifully bribed, as the 
judge. 

The evidence deposed, that they were 


in the same-self country when the broher 
died, and saw him buried. 

The counsellors pleaded upon this 
accumulated evidence ; and everything 
went with a full tide in favor of the 
younger brother. 

The judge summed up the evidence 
with great gravity and deliberation. 
“ And now, gentleman of the jury,” said 
he “lay your heads together, and giv 
in your verdict as you shall deem most 
just.” 

They waited but a few minutes, be- 
fore they determined in favor of the 
young brother. 

The judge said, “‘ Gentlemen, are you 
agreed ? and who shall speak for you ?” 

‘We are all agreed, my lord,” re- 
plied one; ‘‘ our foreman shall speak for 
us.” 

‘Hold my lord,” replied the miller ; 
‘we are not all agreed.” 

“ Why ?” said the judge, in a very 
surly manner. ‘ What’s the matter 
with you? what reasons have you for 
disagreeing ?” 

“T have several reasons, my lord,” 
replied the miller. ‘The first is—They 
have given to all these gentlemen of 
the jury ten broad pieces of gold, 
and to me but five; which, you know, 
is not fair. Besides, I have many ob- 
jections to make to the false reasonings 
of the pleaders, and the contradictory 
evidence of the witnesses.” 

Upon this, the miller began a dis- 
course which discovered such vast pene- 
tration of judgment, such extensive 
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knowledge of law, and was expressed 
with such energetic and manly elo- 
quence, that astonished the judge and 
the whole court. 

As he was going on with kis powerful 
demonstrations, the judge in great sup- 
prise, stopped him. 

“Where did you come from, and who 
are you ?” 

“T came from Westminster Hall,” 
replied the miller. ‘ My name is Mat- 
thew Hale; and [ am Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. I have observed 
the iniquity of your proceedings this 
day. Therefore, come down from a seat 
which yon are nowise worthy to hold. 
You are one of the corrupt parties in 
this inquitious business. I will come 
this moment and try the cause all over 
again,” 

Accordingly, Sir Matthew went up, 
with his miller’s dress and hat on; 
began the trial from its very commence- 
ment, and searched every circumstance 
of truth and fulsehood. He evinced the 
elder brother’s title to the estate, from 
the contradictory evidence of the wit- 
nesses, and the false reasoning of the 
pleaders to unravel all the sophistry 
to the very bottom, and gained a com- 
plete victory in favour of truth and jus- 
tice, 


The meanest social duty, will never 
degrade the loftiest mind. 


The Mirror. 


A FIRESIDE SKETCH. 

“Tam an old heir-loom in a family 
of whom I shall by-and-by relate an 
incident ; for years I have hung in a re- 
cess between two windows in an old 
fashioned house, not many miles from 
London—hung unnoticed by many who 
have visited my apartment, and yet of- 
tentimes partaking their sentiments ; re- 
flecting with sympathy the tears of the 
distressed, and returning back the joy- 
ous smile of lighter hearts. 

Some there are, perhaps, who would 
deem a mirror but a symbol of the heart 
of some faithless friend,on whose smooth 
surface events make but a passing im- 
pression, and soon leave no trace behind ; 
but I cannot allow my friends to enter- 
tain that opinion of me. 

I am no hypocrite ; all my reflections 
are the exact representations of truth, 
yet I have my enemies as well as friends. 
The young and beautiful, as well as all 
others of purity of thought, love to 
gaze into my face; those alone whose 
deformity of mind is mirrored in their 
countenance, dislike me for so plainly 
showing the effect of their vices. Yet 
it is enough for me that I am beloved 
and cherished by the family in whose 
old mansion I have been so long sus- 
pended. I am growing old, my frame 
shows proof of the sullying hand of 
Time ; but that, indeed, only induces my 
fond owners to be the more careful of 
me. It might, however, been different 
with me, but for the circumstance to 
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which I have alluded to above, and will 
now briefly record. 


threats of his creditors, he conceived 
the base design of robbing his futher.— 


The group now before me consists of | This evil thought once entertained, the 


an elderly gentleman, whose figure, 
slightly bent, somewhat exceeded the 
middle height, and upon whose open 
countenance traces of a grief of by-gone 
years are distinctly visible. A lady, 
somewhat younger than he, bustling and 
active, and whose happy mind, at the 
present moment, seems chiefly on “ hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” and a daughter, 
the darling of her parents, and indeed 
of the whole house, and whose natural 
cheerfulness and gaiety of spirit appears 
in some degree to brighten the other- 
wise sombre appearance of this old roo m; 
which, with its antique furniture, and 
darkened windows, seem only suitable 
for solitude and study. All are busily 
engaged in preparation for some little 
fete, which, to judge from cheerful sal- 
lies, and pleasant looks, promises to be 
one of the happiest of their lives: and 
so may it well be, as it will celebrate the 
return home of the now repentant, but 
once prodigal son! a son whoa few years 
before, had been the cause of great grief 
and unhappiness to them. 

Handsome, witty, but thoughtless, he 
had been drawn into bad company, hur- 
ried into expenses which were not in his 
power to repay, and which his father, 
deeply wounded by this conduct of one 
to whom he had ever been most indul- 
gent and forbearing, would now no long- 
er be responsible for. Urged on by his 
guilty. companions, maddened by the 


young man could not rest until he had 
attempted the suggestions of his heated 
brain. Accordingly, one night, when 
the family had retired to rest earlier 
than usual, he approached the chest 
where the money was deposited, and im- 
mediately over which [ hung. He drew 
from his pocket a false key, and unlock- 
ing the chest proceeded to piace some of 
its contents into his purse,—when ac- 
cidently glancing upwards, he caught the 
reflection of his disturbed features in 
me. He started back with horror; the 
stillness of that hour, the crime he was 
in the act of committing, the thought 
of his parents, his deep ingratitude and 
baseness towards them, all rushed upon 
him in an instant; with reflection, came 
sorrow end repentence—the voice of 
conscience would be heard. I appeared 
to him as some friend warning him of 
his sin and danger ; he fell on his knees, 
and wept bitterly. After the first burst 
of passion was over I saw his lips move, 
he was praying to that Being whose 
eye was then upon him, and whois ever 
ready to receive the prayers of a re- 
pentant sinner. 

He arose more calm, and, replacing 
the money in the chest, cast on me (the 
silent observer of his actions) such a 
look of gratitude as [ shall never tor- 
get. He left the house before the fam- 
ily arose; first having hastily penned 
a letter confessing everything, and pray- 
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ing forgiveness; beseeching his parents to 
cherish the old mirror as his preserver, 
and promising to return home when he 
should be more worthy of their affec- 
tion. Some few years have passed and 
he is to return to-morrow; those years 
have helped to make him a “ wiser and 
better man.” In a distant country his 
conduct entirely changed; and by his 
strict perseverance and integrity of pur- 
pose, he has gained for himself univer- 
sal respect. Need I tell with what joy 
the meeting is looked forward ‘to by his 
relations, or how many kind looks are 
bestowed upon me, a mute sympathiser 
with their happiness? All this will I 
leave to the imagination of those who 
may read this little sketch with kinduess 
and patience. 


Life, to youth, is a fairy tale just 
opened ; to old age, a tale read through 
ending in death. Be wise in time, that 
you may be happy in eternity. 


The rose is swectest when it first 
opens; the spikenard root, when the 
herb dies. Beauty belongs to youth, 
and dies with it, but the odor of piety 
survives death, and perfumes the tomb. 


—_ 


Happiness, like a snail, is never found 
from home, nor without a home. 
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Chat with Readers and Cor. 
respondents. 


There has been a considerable curios- 
ity manifested by some of “ our folks,” 
about the answers to those questions 
published in June number. I think 
the plan will prove an interesting one to 
many if not all of the first-class. I 
am aware that it will cost the younger 
portion of my readers considerable study 
and exertion, but let them not be dis- 
couraged, but answer what they can, 
and leave the rest for the older class.— 
The best sometimes fail as you will all 
see by the following answers to the first 
series of questions. 

At first I thought that I would pub- 
lish the best letter, with the answers 
correct; but perhaps it will be better to 
publish the best answers to each ques- 
tion separately in all cases, with the in- 
itials of the author. The best letter of 
answers received was from A. W. T. It 
was correct in every particular. I sus- 
pect that Susanne mistook the “ eguiva- 
lent weights” for the “specific gravi- 
ty.” 

But now to the answers; and they 
are placed in their proper order with my 
remarks following each. 

1. Hydrogen and Oxygen. A. W.T. 

2. The flash; because light travels 
faster than sound. Susanne. 

D. F. says, “I remember seeing a man 
across a lake‘shoot a bird, and then go 
and pick it up before the report of his 
gun reached me.” Ihave seen several 
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similar instances myself. During a 
thunder storm, if the thunder follows 
the lightning immediately, you may be 
sure the explosion is close at hand. On 
the contrary, if many seconds intervene 
between the flash and the report, you 
may know that it is far away. 

3. Platina is the heaviest metal. A. 
W. T. 

Susanne says Uranium. This is a 
mistake. L. W. T. says Quicksilver. 
This is also wrong. Gold is heavier 
than quicksilver. Mary M. W. says 





many other amphibious creatures, They 
are not fishes but animals. 

7. Light travels 192,000 miles in a 
second, A. W. T. 

8. Loadstone is found in the iron 
mines of Sweden, Norway, in the Isle 
of Elba, in different parts of Arabia, 
China, Siam, and the Phillipine Is- 
lands, and occasionally though rarely 
met with in the iron ores of England. 
It attracts iron and steel, and, by fric- 
tion, communicates its own properties 
to steel. SUSANNE, 


{ridium. Y. Thirty-one States. A. W. T. 
4 Potassium is the lightest metal.| 10. Washington died Dec.14th 1799, 
A. W.:T. at Mount Vernun, in Virginia, in the 


OSth year of his age. Susanne. 

11. Mercury, or Quicksilver, as it is 
commonly called, is the heaviest fluid. 
ic Wha Be 

12. I think it calculated to improve 
the learner, aud to impress valuable in- 
may. No other metal will serve any-| formation upon the mind of those sen- 


thing like the purposes of iron. And _| sible enough to study the feature. Sus- 
what is worthy of notice it is found in} anne, 


Susanne says Silicium. D. F. says 
tin. Both wrong. 

5. Lron is the most useful metal. <A. 
W. F. : 


All my correspondents seemed to 


agree about this matter, and well they 


g'eater plenty than any other metal. 13. The Arabians are supposed to 
6. The whale is the largest animal. | have invented figures. A. W. T. 
ye Pe Susanne says they are of the East 


Susanne, Mary M. W., Iran, S. R.,| Indian origin. It can never be known 
and Henry W. G., say the elephant.— | which of the above answers is strictly 
All wroug. The elephant is the largest | correct. Probably, however, the one 
of all land animals now living, but the|/py A.W. 'T. Still the eastern part of 
whale is an animal that lives in the wa-| Arabia and the western portion of India 
ter, a great deal larger than the ele-| several hundred years ago were about 
phant. What! dol hear you say the/one and the same thing. They are 
whale is a fish. Well, I will admit that | close together, and it is nearly certain 
he is just as much a fish as the seal, the] that the inventiun came from that quar- 
muskrat, the beaver, the turtle, and 


ter. 
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And now let me say a word to every 
young person whose eyes glance over 
these pages. I hope none of you will con- 
clude to wait until some one eise answers 
my questions, when you see them, but 
study them out yourselves. Do not 
cultivate a habit of waiting for some 
body else to get knowledge for you, 
but resolve to find out yourself. Ask 
your parents or your friends, where and 
how you can obtain the desired infor- 
mation. Talk with them, reason with 
them about it. You would feel morti- 
fied were you to be asked one of these 
days some simple question, and be 
obliged to say “ I dont know.” Young 
people go to school and study grammar, 
arithmetic and all sorts of studies ever 
heard of, and yet, unless they have 
made a practical use of their learning, 
unless they have thought about it in 


connection with the every day duties of 


life, they frequently make a very bad 
figure. A young man, nearly twenty 
years of age was telling me the other 
day how many different studies he had 
“attended to” at an Academy to which 
he had been for a long time. I suspected 
that his knowledge was of the super- 
ficial order, so says [ “why are white 
clothes cooler in the summer than black 
ones?” “ Why,” said he, “I suppose 
its because they are thinner!” I then 
asked him why smoke went upwards ? 
when he frankly said he did not know! 
Aud yet I verily believe he could parse 
every word in Cowper’s Task, and not 
make a blunder. He had earning, 


iD 


but was sadly deficient in knowledge. 
The great end of knowledge is to 
prepare you for the various practical 
duties of life. Youare not sent to school 
to “ go through” arithmetic simply, but 
to apply its rules to the benefit of your- 
self or others ut a moment’s warning. 

The letters from C. P. R., Anna M. 
C., E. 8. B., Robert, H. T. 8., W.S. 
S., K. D. R., Frank. &. &e,. are all 
received. Wm. T. C. N., answers 
were all correct. I may find space to 
insert his letter entire. 

The following are the answers to the 


enigma, &c., in June number, 

1. Riddle, Letter E. 

2. Enigma, Major General Montgomery. 
3. Enigma, John Adams, 

4. Enigma, The Japan expedition, 


NEW PUZZLES, &c. 
1.—ENIGMA. 
When I enjoy good health 
Lalways keep my bed; 
And when I stand upright, 
I stand upon my head. 
My hair’s fix’d to my pillow, 
My legs are raised on high— 
Oh, do not move me out of bed, 
Or sure I soon shall die! 
With force they sometimes pull me out, 
And flaw me ere I die; 
My flesh they hack and cut about, 
To boil or else to fry. 
All this I bear without complaint, 
And no resistance show ; 
But though 1 shed no tears myself, 
I cause the tears to flow. 
Now, should you wish still more to know 
Dissect me when I am dead ; 
You'll find my nose upon my crown, 
My heart within my head! 
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2.—ANAGRAMS. 
BY MARY. M. W. 
. Yes ’tis at my call. 


. In France I. 

. Am a rag claimant. 

Not a hissing. 

. Tis snipe cord. 

. Mid a tree. 

. Ina dry cot I. 

. Stich care. 

3.—ANAGRAMS. 
BY SUSANNE. 

. See a bad girl. 

. I get dinners. 

. Vase, tubs, tins. 

. O, Cane Anny! 

. A dry toil. 

6. Rest choir. 
4.—AN ENIGMA FOR SUSANNE. 

I’m a wonderful thing of remarkable size, 

Though I’ve only two hands, I have twenty 
large eyes ; 

But although I’ve these eyes all placed in 
my face, 

I have nota nose my strange feature to grace. 

I am always a going but never am gone; 

I’m always undoing but never am done ; 

Nobody respects me, yet I am looked up to 
more 

Than the prince of the present, or the yeo- 
man of yore. 

My hand often shakes, and in friendly mood 
too, 

When I’m telling a fact to your neighbor, 
or you; 

When I’m bidding good morning, or wish- 
ing good night— 

Suggesting that darkness is coming, or 
light ; 

For my voice though ’tis speechless, does 
more facts convey 

To more people around me by night and by 
day, 

Than your tongue could do if it lived till 
the last 

Of the teeth in your head, no longer held fast. 


om om Oto 
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Inever move out, e’en by way of a treat, 

Though my hands may be truly pronounced 
as six feet. 

I eat not and drink not; but, if not well at- 
tended, 

I get sadly put out and my labors are ended. 

A message is often brought me from the 
sun, 

And sometimes behind or before I run; 

I am not in the globe, but am some way be- 
low it, 

And when yon rise high o’er the earth you 
may know it; 

For, though I am higher than you’re likely 
to be, 

There may come atime when you'll look 
down on me. 

But don’t come too near; for should I not 
like you, 

I may be impelled, and severely may strike 
you. 

If you e’er go bird’s-nesting you may find 
me out then, 

For the place I am perched in was built by 
a wren. 
5—QUESTIONS REQUIRING 

ANSWERS. 

1. Why does not the moon always appear 
full to us; 

2. When was Rome founded, and by 
whom. 

3. How many bricks 8 inches long, four 
inches wide, five courses in thickness to the 
foot, will be required to build the walls of 
a house 40 feet long, 25 feet wide 22 feet 
high, measured outside; the walls to be 12 
inches thick, and having two doors 9 feet 
high, 4 feet wide, besides 20 windows six 
feet high and four feet wide. 

4. Does iron expand or contract with the 
heat and why ? 

I should like to have my young 
friends propose questions for solution in 
this department, Let them always be 


accompanied with the answers. 
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THE CUTTLE FISH. 


Adventures of Tom Steadfast. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Whalers Rescued—Their Greasy Ship—The Carpenter’s Story—St. Helenu 
Dinner— Longwood. 


No sooner felt the whale the sharp| were unceremoniously pitched out over 
iron entering his body, than he threw his | the bows. 
tail high in air, and plunged down toa} Capt. Stevens was already prepared 
safer depth. His motion was too sudden | to render them assistance. 
for the boat’s crew. The stern of their} Tom,” said he to me, half an hour 
boat was raised violently, and men, Jan- before, “those fellows will get a salt 


ces, ropes, tubs, buiscuit and pea-jackets, | bath before they have done, and I 
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should n’t mind if they felt the weight] Their own ship was beating towards 


of the old fellow’s tail if they venture | us, and their boat rowing with all haste 
too near. They are getting him waked | to the scene. 
up, do you see ?” But where was the wounded whale? 

The females on board our ship were | Just risen a quarter of a league away, 
alarmed at the rashness which the whal-| and blowing as if there was considera- 
ers exhibited. One little boy about six | ble of him left yet. 
years old, the son of a passenger, and| As soon as the other boat discovered 
the only child on board, sat upon the|that their comrades were picked up, 
top of a water-cask, completely absorbed | they made off after the whale. 
in the scene. The little fellow was a| The capsized boat was at last righted, 
great favorite, and several were round | although it cost me a wet suit; for, in 
leaning over to turn it, I fell head fore- 
most right under it, and got such a 
mouthful ! 

We picked up all the oars, but the 
ropes were gone—a part dragging after 
the whale, wherever he might be. 

As the boat appeared sprung and 


leaky, we towed it away with our crest- 


him explaining to him what the whale- 
men were doing. As the boat shot 
across the half buried body of the whale, 
with the elevated flukes on the one hand, 
and the half turned head on the other, 
the little hero rose upon his feet, and 
with a look of fearful anxiety, exclaimed 
“ Grasus !” 

Some had to laugh at the boy. 

After the captain had spoken to me, 
he ordered a boat lowered, and everything 
got ready to row towards the whalers,| We found but few men on board the 
in case they needed. assistance. I took |Wwhale-ship, and all the boats but one 
a place at one of the oars, and when we | small one on deck had been manned, and 
saw the whale-boat in the air, every|Were out in pursuit of whales, which 
man half rose in his seat, and sent our | had appeared in unusual numbers that 
boat swiftly towards the whalers, now | Morning. 
tangled in the lines, and floundering in| Our rescued seamen refreshed them- 


the water. Wesoon reached them, and | selves with a bow] of coffee, of which we, 
ties were invited to partake, and then 


fallen passengers to their own ship, 
which, under the light wind, was able to 
make but little progress towards us. 


ge ee 
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yowed they would strip of his blubber 
ere nightfall. 

We staid a half hour on the deck of 
their ship. I was not surprised that the 
men we had pulled from the waves were 
so greasy and rough in their appearance, 
after seeing the deck and gangways. A 
pale looking boy, who had prebably ran 
away from his home to be a sailor, told 
us that when they were stripping a car- 
cass of the blubber, at the ship’s side, 
the junks of fat were tumbled upon 
deck and thrown below, without much 


pains being taken to prevent a grease 


spot being made upon the boards. So 
we saw everything, almost, swimming in 
oil. There were the coppers, where the 
blubber was tried out on “ idle days,” 
and long tubes to convey the oil from 
the coppers to the coolers, and then to 
the casks in the hold. 

But now we saw, looking in the direc- 
tion of the whale, that both of the boats 
had fastened to him, and were following 
him at a rapid rate through the water. 
Presently we saw them beginning to 
haul in the lires, and then, after careful 
manouvreing, the long lance was thrown, 
which caused the blood to flow in a tor- 
rent. We saw the whale no longer at- 
tempt to get away, but, turning upon 
his side, he beat the water with his huge 
tail, and so yielded his life to his pur- 
suers, 

We got back to our ship, and stood 
onour way. The little boy, Leo, got 
down from his perch, and looked a great 
deal wiser for what he had seen. 


Nothing can ever break up the mo- 
notony of a sea-voyage without giving 
rise to hours of earnest conversation 
afterwards. When the work of the day 
was over, then many little groups assem- 
bled upon deck to talk over the events 
of the last hours, 

“Do you believe the whale is the 
biggest crittur that lives in the big pond, 
now ?” said the old carpenter, who had 
been some time a listener. 

“He is ver big enough, dat is sure,” 
said a passenger, a good-natured French- 
man, who came on board at Gibraltar, 
and was lingering around our circle. 

“That may be so, munseer,” but do 
you believe there is any critter bigger 
than he?” 

The Frenchman shook his head, and 
whispered in my ear—‘ Now for one big 
historie !” 

It was very plain that the carpenter 
was “loaded.” We prepared for a 
stunner !” 

The carpenter took out his tobacco 
and knife, and divided off a suitable por- 
tion, which, placed in his mouth, was 
the usual priming, and it seldom missed! 

“My young lads,” said Giles, who 
took great pride in his own furry grey 
hairs, “‘ you must never think, if you 
have sailed across the ocean two or three 
times, that you have seen everything 
there is in it. There may be a good 
many critturs that are too shy to let a 
ship’s keel scrape their backs afore they 
get out o’ her way. Now don’t you 
laugh at what I am going to tell you, 
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should n’t mind if they felt the weight 
of the old fellow’s tail if they venture 
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Their own ship was beating towards 
us, and their boat rowing with all haste 


too near. They are getting him waked | to the scene. 


up, do you see ?” 

The females on board our ship were 
alarmed at the rashness which the whal- 
ers exhibited. One little boy about six 
years old, the son of a passenger, and 
the only child on board, sat upon the 
top of a water-cask, completely absorbed 
in the scene. The little fellow was a 
great favorite, and several were round 
him explaining to him what the whale- 
men were doing. As the boat shot 
across the half buried body of the whale, 
with the elevated flukes on the one hand, 
and the half turned head on the other, 
the little hero rose upon his feet, and 
with a look of fearful anxiety, exclaimed 
“ Grasus !” 

Some had to laugh at the boy. 

After the captain had spoken to me, 
he ordered a boat lowered, and everything 
got ready to row towards the whalers, 
in case they needed. assistance. I took 
a place at one of the oars, and when we 
saw the whale-boat in the air, every 
man half rose in his seat, and sent our 
boat swiftly towards the whalers, now 
tangled in the lines, and floundering in 
the water. Wesoon reached them, and 
succeeded in dragging the last one safely 
into our boat. 


But where was the wounded whale? 
Just risen a quarter of a league away, 
and blowing as if there was considera- 
ble of him left yet. 

As soon as the other boat discovered 
that their comrades were picked up, 
they made off after the whale. 

The capsized boat was at last righted, 
although it cost me a wet suit; for, in 
leaning over to turn it, I fell head fore- 
most right under it, and got such a 
mouthful ! 

We picked up all the oars, but the 
ropes were gone—a part dragging ufter 
the whale, wherever he might be. 

As the boat appeared sprung and 
leaky, we towed it away with our crest- 
fallen passengers to their own ship, 
which, under the light wind, was able to 
make but little progress towards us. 

We found but few men on board the 
whale-ship, and all the boats but one 
small one on deck had been manned, and 
were out in pursuit of whales, which 
had appeared in unusual numbers that 
morning. 

Our rescued seamen refreshed them- 
selves with a bow] of coffee, of which we, 
also, were invited to partake, and then 
they made preparations to get off the 


What with their violent exertions in| boat, which had hardly touched the 
pursuing the whale, and the fright of brine during the voyage. 


capsizing, they were pretty humble, and 
could have kept up but a few minutes 
longer without our aid. 


The usual bag of sea-buiscuit and jug 
of water were thrown in, and they set 
off again towards the whale, which they 
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yowed they would strip of his blubber 
ere nightfall. 


We staid a half hour on the deck of 


their ship. I was not surprised that the 
men we had pulled from the waves were 
so greasy and rough in their appearance, 
after seeing the deck and gangways. A 
pale looking boy, who had probably ran 
away from his home to be a sailor, told 
us that when they were stripping a car- 
cass of the blubber, at the ship’s side, 
the junks of fat were tumbled upon 
deck and thrown below, without much 
pains being taken to prevent a grease 

’ spot being made upon the boards. So 
we saw everything, almost, swimming in 
oil. ‘There were the coppers, where the 
blubber was tried out on “ idle days,” 
and long tubes to convey the oil from 
the coppers to the coolers, and then to 
the casks in the hold. 

But now we saw, looking in the direc- 
tion of the whale, that both of the boats 
had fastened to him, and were following 
him at a rapid rate through the water. 
Presently we saw them beginning to 
haul in the lines, and then, after careful 
manouvreing, the long lance was thrown, 
which caused the blood to flow in a tor- 
rent. We saw the whale no longer at- 
tempt to get away, but, turning upon 
his side, he beat the water with his huge 
tail, and so yielded his life to his pur- 
suers, 

We got back to our ship, and stood 
onour way. The little boy, Leo, got 
down from his perch, and looked a great 
deal wiser for what he had seen. 


Nothing can ever break up the mo- 
notony of a sea-voyage without giving 
rise to hours of earnest conversation 
afterwards. When the work of the day 
was over, then many little groups assem- 
bled upon deck to talk over the events 
of the last hours. 

“Do you believe the whale is the 
biggest crittur that lives in the big pond, 
now ?” said the old carpenter, who had 
been some time a listener. 

“He is ver big enough, dat is sure,” 
said a passenger, a good-natured French- 
man, who came on board at Gibraltar, 
and was lingering around our circle. 

“That may be so, menseer,” but do 
you believe there is any critter bigger 
than he?” 

The Frenchman shook his head, and 
whispered in my ear— Now for one big 
historie !” 

It was very plain that the carpenter 
was “loaded.” We prepared for a 
stunner !” 

The carpenter took out his tobacco 
and knife, and divided off a suitable por- 
tion, which, placed in his mouth, was 
the usual priming, and it seldom missed! 

“My young lads,” said Giles, who 
took great pride in his own furry grey 
hairs, ‘“ you must never think, if you 
have sailed across the ocean two or three 
times, that you have seen everything 
there is in it. There may be a good 
many critturs that are too shy to let a 
ship’s keel scrape their backs afore they 
get out o’ her way. Now don’t you 
laugh at what I am going to tell you, 
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Genesis. I was once after coast mack- 
erel off the “ Bight of Benin,’”—we 
haven’t got so far down yet,—when we 
fell in with two strange objects, the like 
of which had never been seen by Giles’s 
eyes. All hands fell to wondering what 
they might be. They were like the 
trunks of two elephants, grown to an 
enormous length. There they lay, like 
two young sea-serpents in the water. 
We fired at them. Not a bit frightened. 
At last we discovered by the torn ap- 
pearance of the brown muscles at the 
large ends, that they were the arms, or 
feelers, —I don’t know which you would 
call them—of the squid, as sailors name 
the cuttle-fish. We soon made fast to 
one of the feelers, and pulled one end of 
it aboard to take a look at it. It was 
an ugly looking object, and we almost 
shuddered to think of meeting with the 
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aS old fellow who had parted with such or- 
Boas] naments. He had probably had an en- 
bak age counter with some bad-tempered shark, 
! ti ' es and so lost a couple of his fingers. 


het Well, we had this bit, which we 
ee judged to be good twenty feet long, 
a. hauled up but for a little while, when 
we felt; something rub strangely under 
| the side of our little vessel. Mind I 
i i don’t say whether I was frightened or 
bi) not, but the other men seemed afraid 
. that the monster was almost upon us, 
if and were pale with dismay. I wish 
some of you young chaps could have 
seen what followed. Up came three or 
four of those terrible arms, right over 








for every word is as true as the book of) our heads, and settling down, they 
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grasped sails, spars, and everything else, 
I saw at one dreadful glance, an eye 
looking up from a shapeless body in the 
water. I felt the bark tottering under 
the crushing efforts of the awful crea- 
ture. Fortunately, the oar we always 
carried was near my hand, and, hardly 
knowing what I did, I slashed and cut 
every twisting arm—the last one just as 
the vessel, with breaking mast, was ca- 
reening over. 

We were clear of our enemy! Qh, 
what a deliverance! My companions 
were dumb through fear, and I threw 
myself down upon the planks completely 
exhausted.” 

Sceptical as some had been, all, even 
“munseer,” felt like crediting the sober 
and thrilling narrative of the old car- 
penter. To be sure, there are myriads 
of the cuttle-fish found in warm waters. 
Their size, however, is generally very 
moderate. The smaller species are de- 
voured by the sperm whale. This crea- 
ture is called the ink-fish, from his hav- 
ing an organ which secretes an inky 
fluid, which is often ejected upon his en- 
emies. He can thus bewilder his pur- 
suers and make an easy escape through 
the darkened water. This fluid is ob- 
tained from those who are captured, it 
is said, in considerable quantities, and 
forms the Indian ink used by painters. 

During the few days that elapsed be- 
fore it was announced that our ship 
would put in at St. Helena, nothing oc- 
curred of much moment. We saw one 
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or two suspicious looking vessels, which|me to walk with him about the town’ 
the captain said were probably slave| while we remained. This I was glad to 
ships, but an English steamer was hailed | assent to, as “ munseer,” as the blunt 


soon after in seareh of them. old carpenter called him, seemed so fa- 
Those of my readers who are old/miliar with the history of the great hero 
enough to be familiar with the life of;of la belle France, that his company 
Napoleon Bonaparte, will at once under-| here would add to my enjoyment. 
stand the feelings of interest with which} So we walked to the governor’s house, 
I first saw the rocky island of St. Hele-| the barracks,—took a hasty glance at 
na rise up, as it were, from the ocean| the numerous forts, looking up to the 
before us. So it appeared to Napoleon|one built upon the mountain till our eyes 
as he approached it after the defeat at|ached. Here we saw the famous stair- 
Waterloo. To this far-off, lonely island|case or ladder which leads directly up 
was he borne a prisoner. He, who had|to it, and having become somewhat 
dictated terms to kings, was at last|dilapidated, proves the death of a rash 
obliged to leave his beloved France, and|adventurer almost every year, as some 
endure a banishment here upon this| yet try to ascend to the fort by it, rather 





“Jone, barren isle!” 


St. Helena is situated almost in the 
middle of the Atlantic. The island is 
ten miles long and six broad. The har- 
bor has good anchorage, and is much 
frequented by ships for water and fresh 
provisions. The town is situated in a 
narrow valley between two lofty moun- 
tains, As the possession of this island 
is considered of great consequence to the 
commerce of Great Britain, that govern- 
ment has very strongly fortified the 
harbor. 

After our ship had come to anchor, 
all were anxious to be among the first 
to go ashore. The passengers were first 
landed, and the crew by “ watches” took 
their turn. I was wholly free, and, 
putting on a clean suit, stepped ashore 
from the boat upon firm land again. 


Our French passenger kindly invited | dressed in unintelligible languages, All, 


than take the road which is less direct 
but perfectly safe. 

The Frenchman before long proposed 
that we should seek a “ cafe” and dine. 
After living several months on ship- 
board there is a new pleasure in sitting 
down to a good meal where your ware 
is not in danger of rolling off before 
your eyes into the lowermost corner of 
the cabin. My companion, knowing 
that excellent turtle are found in the 
vicinity of the island, and feeling sure 
that a platefull would not here be thrown 
in his lap while at dinner, ordered some 
soup for his own empty stomach. I se- 
lected something different from the vari- 
ety offered. 

The café was thronged by new com- 
ers, and some most awkward dialogues 
were heard when the waiters were ad- 
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however, contrived to get something to 
eat, and plates were cleared with a des- 


patch truly wonderful. 


The Frenchman, after partaking of a 


liberal dessert, said “* Dis is what I nom 
one good dinner, tres bien.” I was hap- 
py to be able fully to agree with my 
ship acquaintance. But it seemed the 


proprietor held his fare even in higher 


estimation than his guests. As the 
Frenchman was returning the few pence 
to his purse, received in change for the 
crown handed in for his dinner, he mut- 
tered half aloud, ‘‘ Von rascal!” 


But the extortion was soon forgotten, 
as we hurried away to ‘“ Longwood” to 
see the very house where Napoleon spent 
the six long years of his hopeless exile. 
We found it a long, low building, with 
rather a disagreeable exterior, and much 
out of repair. We crossed the threshold 
and stood where the emperor died! We 
spoke not a word to each other. The 
place was sufficient to fill our hearts 
with strong emotions. It was here, 
then, that the renowned chieftain, whose 
voice had urged on his brave veterans 
over the snowy Alps and wintry fields 
of Europe, and across the burning sands 
of Egypt and Syria—it was here that 
his spirit took its departure from mor- 
tal habitation ! 

The flies were thick upon the ceiling. 
A. spider had arranged a large web with- 
out fear of the house-maid’s broom. 
Weeds grew around the door. We left 
the house with a feeling of oppression. 
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Napoleon’s career, so brilliant and daz- 
zling, had an ignoble end, truly. 

The next place we sought out was the 
grave of the illustrious exile. It was 
but a little way from the house, in a 
spot, we were told, he himself selected, 
We found a brick grave, still left open, 
where his body remained from 1821, 
when he died, to 1840, when it was ex- 
humed and removed to France. The 
body was found in almost a complete 
state of preservation. Those present, 
who had been with Napoleon in his 
campaigns, at once recognized the feat- 
ures of their beloved leader. It was ten 
o’clock at night before the several cof- 
fins were reached, so solid was the ma- 
sonry ; and when the officers raised the 
lid, there Jay their general, clothed in 
complete uniform, but he was—dead! 

The mortar thrown out from the 
grave lies crumbling around. The 
‘drooping willow,” mentioned in the 
song, is indeed there. A rude fence 
surrounds the neglected spot. 

It was Napoleon’s Jast wish that his 
ashes might rest upon the banks of the 
Seine. It was gratified. His remains 
now repose in a splendid mausoleum in 
the chapel of the Hotel des Invalides, at 
Paris. 





Our thoughts are like streams of 
running water, ever repelling from its 
surface the floating dregs which imput!- 


fy it. 
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Frank Worthy, the Orphan. 


A TALE FOR BOYS. 


In a poor miserable hovel, in the very 
ontskirts of London, sat an elderly 
woman, one cold dreary night in No- 
vember, over a few half-burnt embers, 
that scarcely afforded heat sufficient to 
keep her hands from stiffening with 
eold. She had sat the whole day wind- 
ing bobbins; and after having finished 
all the work she had to do, she had 
taken out her slender purse, and having 
eounted over the little money it con- 
tained, calculated how much she might 
venture to appropriate to the purchase 
of wood, and still leave enough behind 
to supply the imperative calls of hunger. 
Her means of supplying either fuel or 
food were so small, and she could caleu- 
late with so little certainty on immedi- 
ate payment for her day’s labor from 
the person for whom she worked, that 
she determined to go to bed, and thus 
save the consumption of wood, and to 
court sleep as a substitute for food that 
she could so ill spare. Just, however, 
as she was about to put her resolution 
in practice, her ears were assailed by the 
most touching tones of misery, uttered 
ina female voice, added to the feeble 
and plaintiff wailings of an infant. 
“God help one!” exclaimed the poor 
widow; ‘what tones are those! There 
must be somebody near, that is still 
more wretched and helpless than my- 
self. And yet, what can I do for them ? 
I, who have neither fire enough to keep 


me warm, nor food sufficient to supply 
my own necessities. But I have a shel- 
ter, which, however poor, is better than 
being exposed to the cold, freezing sleet 
that is beating so unmercifully. And 
if I give a part of the little [ have, God 
will not allow the widow’s eruse to be 
long empty.” So saying, she hastened 
to open the door, and there she found a 
woman lying on the wet cold ground ; 
a thin covering of ice and snow her only 
couch, and an infant, evidently not more 
than a few months old, laid across her 
bosom. The humane woman immedi- 
ately took up the child, and _ hastily 
stripping off its wet and scanty clothing, 
and rolling it in some of her own clothes, 
put it into a large basket near the fire, 
and then hastened back to its mother. 
With great difficulty she managed to 
raise the poor sufferer, who was scarcely 
able to render herself any assistance; 
and stripping off her wet clothes, and 
supplying their place as well as she could 
from her own ill-provided wardrobe, she 
laid her in the bed that she had herself 
been preparing to occupy. She then 
made up a good fire, without considering 
the inroad it made into her small stock 
of wood, and warming a little coffee, the 


only liquid she had in the house, she. 


endeavored to pour it down the poor 
woman’s throat, but the attempt was a 
vain one—the wretched being was tco 
weak and too much exhausted to be able 
to swallow, but lay in a state of almost 
total unconsciousness. Her next efforts 


were tried on the child—a lovely little. 
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boy, that seemed to have braved ina 
most extraordinary manner the hardships 
with which it had been assailed, and 
now opened its mouth and sucked in the 
coffee, though unmixed with either sugar 
or milk to make it more palatable, as 
greedily as it could have drawn in the 
food originally provided for it. After 
its hunger was thus relieved, it soon 
sunk into a sound sleep, and the widow 
again used her utmost efforts to revive 
its suffering mother. 

But this, alas! was beyond her pow- 
er; for she uttered only a few short oc- 
casional sentences, from which her host- 
ess learned that she was a stranger in 
the country ; that she and her husband 
had come over from Scotland a short 
time before her baby was born ; but that 
both of them having been ill from the 
first day that they arrived in England, 
the little stock of money they had 
brought over with them had been gradu- 
ally exhausted, and nearly their last 
shilling had been spent in burying her 
husband, who had fallen a sacrifice to 
the fever just then prevalent. She 
added further, that having a distant re- 
lation in London-——though she neither 
knew her name since her marriage, nor 
her address—she had set out to travel 
to that city on foot, not having the 


means of paying for an easier mode of 


conveyance ; but, weak and exhausted 
by previous suffering, the undertaking 
had been too much for her. The Al- 
mighty had, however, mercifully sup- 


ported her till she had arrived at thela variety of things that were both useful 
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door of the humane widow, to whom she 
commended her baby, and breathed her 
last before the dawn of day. The ex- 
pense of interment was defrayed by the 
parish ; but when they talked of remoy- 
ing the infant to the poor-house, the 
poor widow’s heart revolted from the 
idea of parting with it, expecially under 
the uncertainty of how it might be 
treated by those to whose care it might 
be committed ; and therefore offered, for 
a small weekly allowance, to keep it 
herself. This being agreed to, Frank 
Worthy, (for such his mother had said 
was his name,) was regularly installed 
as the adopted son of his benevolent pro- 
tectress : not to be the heir of any great 
inheritance of houses or land, but as the 
successor to those virtues——honor, indus: 
try, and truth, which are the surest 
paths to prosperity in this life, as well 
as leading hereafter to wealth that will 
never fade away. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace 
our little hero’s history from infancy to 
boyhood ; suffice it to say, that under 
the care of his tender mother, (for as 
such she taught him to regard her,) he 
grew rapidly ; and by the time he was 
ten years old, he was a lively, active, 
intelligent and good-tempered boy. The 
free schools, which had at that time just 
commenced, put it into the widow's 
power to give him some education ; 
which she valued so highly, that though 
he had become very useful, (for he could 
now wind bobbins, run errands, and do 
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and profitable,) she scrupulously avoid- 
ed availing herself of his services, for 
the sake of keeping him regularly at 
school. The allowance from the public 
for his maintenance was now stopped, as 
he was declared to be old enough to be 
bound out; but the worthy widow, (or, 
as we ought to call her, Mrs. Freelove,) 
considering him still of too tender an 
age to be proof against the bad exam- 
ples he might possibly meet with, pre- 
ferred working for him a little longer, 
to running the risk of his encountering 
anything that might contaminate the 
present beautiful purity of his mind. 
The rapid increase of machinery, how- 
ever, had gradually made her business 
of winding so poor, that she found it 
impossible to provide for their wants by 
means of it, and had consequently begun 
to take in washing. But this much 
more laborious occupation proved rather 
too hard for her; and poor Frank was 
often grieved and distressed, on his re- 
turn from school in the evening, to see 


her so fatigued and lanquid that she was 
scarcely able to stir. He often begged 
to be allowed to remain at home, and 
assist her by carrying all the water for 
her, and performing many other little 
services that a willing mind can always 
find the means of rendering. But she 
answered him, by reminding him of her 
anxiety that he should have as good an 
education as she could possibly procure 
for him ; and declaring, that she thought 
no work too hard for her that would 
help to make him a well-informed man. 


‘‘T don’t want you not to work,” said 
the kind-hearted boy; “I only want 
you not to work so hard. You have 
never been so cheerful and happy since 
you began to take in washing, If I 
could but find something to do in the in- 
terval between school-hours, so as to 
help on a little, and you keep to your 
winding and leave the washing alone, I 
should be very glad.” 

“You are too young yet, Franky, to 
do much to help me. Only wait till you 
are a few years older, and then I expect 
you will keep your poor old mother like 
a lady,” said the widow, forcing a smile 
of cheerfulness on her face to encourage 
the anxious boy. 

‘Yes! that I will,” he replied ; “ you 
shall have silk dresses, and warm thick 
shawls and handsome bonnets, and every- 
thing to make you comfortable and 
happy 

«And do you imagine that fine dress 
would make me happy?” asked Mrs, 
Freelove, smiling. 

“Yes, if it was through my industry 
and good conduct you got it,” returned 
the boy. 

“True, Franky, that would give it 
charms that no dress ever had for me 
before.” 

“And you shall have it, too,” said 
Frank, in a manly and resolute tone, 
and the subject was dropped; but the 
boy sat the remainder of the evening 
thoughtful and serious. The next morn- 
ing he was much the same; and when 
in the afternoon he returned from school, 
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instead of beginning to talk over the]money to make a beginning with, I 
events of the day in his usual lively| might: have as good a chance as that 
manner, he seemed more than ever | lameman, at least, of making something ; 
for I could walk faster through the 
streets than he could, and could call 
louder—for he had a very weak voice. 


wrapped in thought. His mother, (for 
such he almost learned to believe she 
was,) watched him for some time with 
considerable anxiety; and at length | So what say you, mother—do you think 
said—‘* What are you thinking about, you could trust me ?” 

‘Why, as far as honesty and good- 
will goes, Franky, I could trust you 
with anything. But you know, my lit- 
tle man, you are very young yet, and I 
am afraid those that are older and have 
more experience will be imposing upon 
and cheating you.” 


Franky, that makes you look so serious ? 
Have you got down in any of your 
classes?” 

“No, [ am head of all of them. But 
I was thinking. | 

“So I see ; and I should lixe to know 
what you are thinking about.” 

“Twas thinking, mother, that if I} ‘ Oh, no fear!” returned the ardent 
had half a crown to do what I liked | boy, his countenance kindling with ani- 
with, I could make at least half as much | mation at the thought of having a chance 
again with it.” of making some money to assist his 

mother. ‘The teacher says that I am 
a very good arithmetician, and it doesn’t 
need any very great skill tosell papers.” 

« And do you think of leaving school 
altogether ?”’ asked the anxious mother. 

“No,” answered the boy; “ there is 
one paper published very early in the 
morning, and another in the afternoon ; 
and my plan is, to get a set of the early 
ones, and as soon as I have sold them 
off, to go to school, and stay till about 
four o’clock, and then go for some of the 
late ones, and when I dispose of them 
to come home.” 
- * But what will your teacher say to 
that way of attending school ?”’ 

“Tf he makes any objection to it, I 
will tell him plainly what is the reason 
of it; and he is a good man, and will, I 


, 


“T hope, Franky,” said Mrs. Free. 


love, alarmed, “* you haven’t learned to 
bet ?”’ 

‘No, depend upon it I will never bet, 
mother,” replied the boy, ingenuously, 
“for it only leads to cheating, lying, 
and stealing. I know many boys are 
tempted to steal, from having lost at 
betting.” 

“Then how is it you expect to turn 
half-a-crown to so much profit ?”’ 

“ Well, I will tell you how. I saw 
a lame man yesterday, going through 
the streets of the city selling newspapers; 
and last night—when I was talking to 
you about making something to help to 
keep us, so that you would not have to 
stand at the wash tub,—it came into 
my head, that if I could get some 
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am sure, be very willing to grant me the 


liberty; for he has often talked to me 
about its being my duty to do everything 
I possibly can to help you. So just say, 
mother, will you trust me with a few 
shillings ?”’ 

“Yes, Franky, I will; and I am 
sure, if you don’t do as much good with 
it as you expect, it will not be because 
you don’t try.” 

Sweet was Frank’s sleep that night ; 
for he closed his eyes with the delightfu] 
anticipation of being a more substantial 
help to his kind motker that he had ever 
yet been. 
very neat and clean and though his 
clothes were all of the very plainest and 
cheapest kind, there was an air of re- 
spectability about him, a civility in his 
manner, and an open honesty in his 
countenance, that made their way into 
the hearts of all who saw him, and 
proved of infinite service to him in the 
selling of his papers. Having provided 
himself with the number of copies on 
which he meant to make his first specu- 
lation, he proceeded to a spot, where he 
calculated upon seeing many gentlemen, 
whom he expected to be his best custom- 
ers. He proved more successful than 
his most sanguine hopes had led him to 
expect. Many, when purchasing his 
paper, were so much struck with his 
engaging appearance, as to stop and ask 
him some questions; and his answers 
served so much to increase this favorable 
impression, that he often found pieces of 
silver, instead of halfspence given for 
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the purchase of his papers. So success- 
ful indeed did he prove, that before the 
clock struck eight, his papers were all 
disposed of, and he was on his way fora 
fresh supply: 

What wonder, then, that on his re- 
turn home at night, he was able to put 
a little money into his mother’s hand, 
besides reserving a portion to commence 
his speculations with the next morning! 
Happy beyond expression at his success, 
his exertions were unremitting, whilst 
his kind friend and mother began to en- 
enjoy a degree of comfort, to which she 


He rose early, made himself|had for many years been a stranger. 


The washing, which had distressed Frank 
so much, was given up: though she still 
continued to wind bobbins, she was ena- 
bled to take the work more at her ease; 
and the noble boy began to flatter him- 
self that before long he should be able 
to make her rich enough to give up even 
that easy employment. And in this 
way things went on till Frank had com- 
pleted his eleventh year. 


( Conclusion next month.) 


Many otherwise civil people, neglect 
answering letters. Now all agree it is 
very rude not to answer a civil question, 
and it is not less so to omit answering a 


letter. Some little indication of the 


kindness or civility of the writer should 
be made, out of regard to one’s own 
sense of propriety, for it is rude to omit 
it. 
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PASS IN THE ALPS, 
The Alps. 


These mountains are situated in Cen-| es,” as they are called, are known where 
tral Europe, mostly in Switzerland. | people can go over them. The picture 
They are a cluster of high peaks, the | will give you an idea of a new pass, dis- 
tops of which are covered with perpetual | covered recently by some shepherds, 
snow. They are so steep that huge/ At one pointa huge pine tree was felled 
masses of snow often come rolling down | against a precipice, forming a ladder, 
their ragged and precipitous sides, bury-| by means of which the summit was 
ing and destroying flocks, fields of grain, | gained. 
and even whole villages at the bottom.| On the northern slope of the Alps are 
Immense and almost impassable gulfs| found the great Glaciers, so often read 
and chasms occur so frequently among | of. These are immense ficlds of ice, 
them, that only a few places, or “ pass-! hundreds of feet thick, caused by the 
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melting of the snow near the summits of 
the mountains, which, as it runs down 
during the night, freezes, layer after 
layer, until the mass becomes of great 
thickness, 

Notwithstanding this rough and un- 
pleasant aspect of the mountains, the 
valleys in Switzerland are exceedingly 
fruitful, and all kinds of grain are raised 
in abundance. The reflection of the 
sun from the glaciers and from the vast 
fields of snow at the summit of the 
mountains, warms the valleys, and ren- 
ders them as fruitful as any other ad- 
joining country. r 

Switzerland is visited every year by 
great numbers of pleasure travellers 
from all the great cities in Europe, and 
so those hills have become very fashion- 
able. Several successful attempts have 
been made of late years to ascend Mount 
Blane, the highest of the group. But 
as such an excursion is very hazardous, 
many having lost their lives over the 
snowy sides of this mountain, only the 
most daring adventurers venture to try 
their luck. 





GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S 
Lectures to Little-Folk. 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 


I have said that the Creator has been 
pleased to show his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, by giving us organs or instru- 
ments, which place us in communication 
with external things. Remember—he 
might have excluded these things from 
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our knowledge. He could have shut us 
—lI mean our conscious, rational souls 
—within a cold insensible ball of stone. 
There is in the British Museum, sculp- 
tured in the form of a head, and called 
the brother of the younger Memnon, an 


image of gigantic proportions. He is 
big enough to announce himself as soon 
as you enter the room. 

Well, suppose that within that colos- 
sal head, closeted somewhere near the 
centre, there dwelt a conscious some- 
thing which we may call a human mind. 
How is it to know even that it is en- 
closed in stone? You might take a red- 
hot poker, and therewith hammer that 
head—he would let you go on. You 
might discharge all the guns of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo within an inch of him, 
he would remain as unimpressed as the 
ball I have represented. In vain would 
ten thousand suns pour their effulgence 
on the granite eyeballs: and what more 
shall I say? Shall we touch his sim- 
pering with quassia, or blow burning 
pepper under his nose? he regards it 
not; “eyes has he, but he sees not; 
ears, but he hears not; a nose, but he 
smells not; neither speaks he through 
his throat.” 

But, suppose that instead of this mass 
of stone, the prison were an arch of 
bone, like that which surmounts your 
own two shoulders! conceive, now, that 
your own mind were located where it 
is, but that eyes, nose, mouth, and ears 
had not yet made their appearance. 
Consider it again ; you have not yet ob- 
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tained sight, hearing, smell, or taste, 
neither is the sense of touch imparted ; 
so the hot poker would quickly demolish 
the bony shell, and yet you would know 
no more about it, than the Memnon did 
of his voyage from Egypt to London, 
for want of the instruments of percep- 
tion, which we shall presently endeavor 
to examine. 

We are in this Lecture chiefly to no- 
tice the sense of touch—that faculty 
which makes us aware of anything that 


comes in contact with the substance of 


our bodies, and by which we become in- 
formed of various particulars in the con- 
ditions of the touching matter. We 
can tell, instantly, whether it is hard, 
soft, rough, smooth, hot, cold, wet, dry, 
damp, or dusty. We become acquaint- 
ed with some of those qualitles painfully 
enough, if the thing be, to an extreme 
degree, hot or cold, or if the contact be 
too close, like that of your thumb in a 
smith’s vice. Now, it is just this sense 
of touch, as I shall endeavor to explain 
in the following Lectures, that apprises 
us of everything that we know respect- 
ing the material world on which we 
stand, and also of those luminous ones, 
which, by day or night, garnish the 
heavens. 

But I think, now, I hear some of you 
whispering together; you are saying, 
“The old gentleman must be dreaming 
now—we cannot touch the stars, nor 
the sun and moon.” 

Certainly not, I reply, but something 
proceeding from sun, moon, and stars, 


touches us, and that comes to the same 
result, as we shall see by-and-by. But 
by the sense of touch, as commonly un- 
derstood, and as we are to understand it 
now, we mean that species of it which is 
distributed over the surface of our 
bodies; which tells not only of the con- 
tact of substances with our own sub- 
stance, but also of the conditions above 
referred to: this is often called the sense 
of feeling. Now this sense is exercised 
and provided for by means of an ex- 
quisite system of white, silky-looking 
fibres, called nerves. The brain is a 
great assemblage of nerves, from which 
proceeds the great spinal nerve, of which 
you continually see a halved portion in 
the hollow groove of a neck or loin of 
mutton. From this proceed smaller di- 
visions of nerves, till they become in- 
visible, even through the microscope. 
They are, in fact, present everywhere, 
so that we cannot place a needle’s point 
on our flesh without encountering some 
of them; and so sensible they are, that 
we should be in constant misery if they 
were not covered and protected by the 
external skin, which has no nerves of its 
own, and is quite insensible. You will 
find that you can take a very sharp 
knife, and commence peeling your finger 
without any pain at all, if you do not 
go deeper than this first skin. It is, 
however, so thin that it readily trans- 
mits sensation to the nerves that lie im- 
mediately under it; and even if you 
put on your gloves, you can feel the mo- 
tions of one finger over another. 
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This system of nerves, therefore, is | by frost, paralysis, or other misfortune, a 
the method by which our Maker has|limb becomes insensible and helpless. 
been pleased to connect us with the ma-} Aged persons have thus very frequently 
terial worlds around us. The eye, the | fallen into the fire, and been burned to 
ear, the nose, the palate, the fingers’-|death ; and it is by the gradual decay of 
ends, all deliver, as well as receive im-| this vital principle that death commonly 
pressions to the brain, and this to the approaches. The bodily sense then 
mind, by means of those silken threads. | ceases, and no longer remains the mes- 
This is what anatomists know, and they |senger between mind and matter. After 
know no more. When the brain is dis- | something like seventy years of service, 
sected, they cannot see where the soul |the silken cords that bind us to life— 
has held her sitting during the seventy | the silvery fibres that have so long con- 
years of life—they can discover no| veyed impressions of the things near or 
traces of that which is the chief, the | distant by which we are surrounded— 
immortal part of mar. will resign their office; and then the 

The sense of touch, of course, in- | deceased—who, perhaps but the moment 
cludes that of feeling and sensation of see could listen to the softest whis- 
every kind. It is by this that we are | pers of affection—respond to the glance 
enabled to walk, to stand, to adjust the |of the eye, return the pressure of the 
equilibrium of the body—that is, to find | hand—has departed, leaving behind him 
and retain our balance in any position. | a mass differing little but in form, from 
We could not turn in our beds, nor rise | the clods that are to cover it. On the 
from a chair ; we could hold nothing in | lifeless head, as on the sculptured granite 
our hands; could not dispose of the food | before mentioned, all the suns in the 
in our mouths; should certainly be| universe might pour their beams, all the 
choked in the attempt to swallow ; might | tempests discharge their thunders—it is 
be mortally maimed, burned, scalded, | still an unknowing mass; and you may 
frozen, and a hundred horrible things |lacerate or burn it—the flesh, the nerve, 
besides, were it not that we are warned ; can no longer feel, no longer communi- 
in time, by that pervading consciousness | cate with the spirit which but lately in- 
that instructs the mind through the|habited there! 
body, conveying and representing to it! 1 have shown that it is to the sense of 
everything affecting it, that the will may | touch, or of feeling, that we owe the 
interfere and direct accordingly. power of feeding ourselves, of walking, 

We may judge, to some extent, as to | standing, or using any of our limbs. By 
the condition we should all be in, with-|this we are enabled to tread the path 
out this sense of touch, or consciousness | before us, to handle that which is within 
of outward things, from our state when,}our reach, and to withdraw ourselves 
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from danger. But the faculty of feel- 
ing has been given to man, and made 
what it is to him, for purposes of far 
more delicate and extensive application 
than this. It was never intended that 
man should content himself with just 
knowing what is hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, hot or cold, by the touch. <A 
palm, without fingers, might have suf- 
ficed him then. Or, if it had been in- 
tended that he should merely scratch 
about, like a bird beneath the trees and 
herbage for food, then bird’s claws would 
have done very well. But as man was 
to be the subject of unnumbered wants 
and wishes, he was also to be the in- 
ventor and artificer of unnumbered con- 
trivances to supply them. It was need- 
ful, therefore, that his fingers should 
possess the discriminating sense of 
touch in a high degree of perfection ; 
and the fact is, that although many ani- 
mals surpass man in keenness of vision, 
of hearing, and of smell, he excels them 
all in that faculty by which hé-is en- 
abled to judge of the forms and quali- 
ties of bodies by the touch. I mention 
the fingers’-ends as the chief insiru- 
ments for the exercise of this faculty, 
because it is by these chiefly that we can 
and do inform ourselves of the nature 
and condition of bodies with which we 
are brought into contact. Empty your 
purse and your work-basket upon the 
table—silver, gold, dollars, half-dollars, 
quarters, dimes,and soon. There shall 
be also a bank-note, a check, and a bill- 
of-exchange, a few half-cents, and then 


threads, tapes, needles, scissors, reels, 
pencils, pens, and what you please be- 
sides. Do not you think, now, that with 
my eyes shut I could come and finger 
the money, so as to appropriate the 
most valuable of the coin—that I could 
tell by the feel which was the bank- 
note, the check, and the bill-of-exchange 
distinguishing the half-dollars, the 
quarters, and the dimes—re-placing the 
working articles without difficulty ? All 
this I could do with the faculty at my 
fingers’-ends; but there is no such dis- 
criminating gift of touch residing in the 
back of my hand, in my elbows, or at 
the end of my nose. 

I believe there are persons in whom 
the sense of touch is so delicate and re- 
fined—so instructed by use, that they 
could discover the amount of a bank- 
note by feeling the letters. Blind per- 
sons are taught thus to read, by using 
the fingers instead of the eyes, on let- 
ters formed for that purpose, and they 
have even been known to distinguish 
colors, by this marvellous sense of touch. 

But man being a constrtctive being, 
it is chiefly in the labors and arts of life 
that the value of this faculty appears. 
Without it, the workman could not 
guide, nor, indeed, hold his tool. The 
saw, the axe, the spade, would drop from 
his hand—he could not grasp them, or 
he would not know whether he did so or 
not. He then could not have become a 
tiller of the ground, if he had not been 
possessed of the sense I am speaking of ; 
but what shall we say of the watchmaker, 
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friends very often. The speckled spin- 
ner feels, if but a particle of dust shall 
surgeon ? Suppose that man, instead of | fall upon the extended fabric she has 
the finely constructed hand, the exquis- | been weaving; and when an unfortunate 





{ 


the sempstress, the artist, the musician 





the writer, the scientific operator, the 


itely sensitive fingers, which his Maker | fly gets there detained, and struggles 
has given him, had been supplied with | for liberty, she has instant information, 
nothing better than the paw of the lion | and hastens to her prey. 

or the bear, the fin of the fish, the wing There are plants, that appear to have 
of the fowl, or the hoof of the horse or | 8mething very much like the sense of 
the ass !—what could he have done for| feeling. Not only does the Sensitive 
himself, in the forest or the field ?—of’ plant curl up its leaves at the touch of 
what use to him would have been the | an intruder, but the commonest vegeta- 
treasures of the mine? And if the| bles of the garden show something like 


hand of man had not been as tender as| the consciousness of contact. Thus, you 
it is—if he had the thickened skin of| Will find the tendrils of the vine and 
the heel upon it, he might» have blun-| the pea will grow, and continue nearly 
dered on coarsely as a laborer, but a straight, till they touch a stick they can 
cunning workmen he could never have | Cling to; then they coil round, and tie 
been; his fertile brain would have been | themselves on, Plants, also, are almost 
nearly useless to him. as sensible of dight as if they possessed 
Although man, so far as we know, | eyes! 
surpasses all other creatures in the dis- 








criminating sensibility of his fingers’- 
ends, it is evident that many animals A Brave May.— One who is’nt 
feel very acutely; and some of them /| afraid to wear old clothes, until he is 
have very delicate instruments at the/| able to pay for new ones. 

ends of their limbs for the purposes of 

their respective operations, Think, 

now, what the bee performs with her} Excessive indulgence to children by 
mandibles and feet ! could man construct | parents, is only self-indulgence under an 
a honeycomb from her materials? And | eJias. 
as to the spider; “she,” as Solomon | 


says, “taketh hold with her hands, and | 
is in kings’ palaces.” The work that Many have been ruined by their for- 
she executes with those little hands, and | nes ; Many have escaped ruin by the 
*y *3* . v* . > r « . ; 
the sensibility she displays under the) want of fortune. To obtain it, the 
most distant vibration of her web, must | great have become little, and the little 
?r 
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have engaged the attention of my youn 
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A DOG 


VILLAGE, 


A Republic of Prairie Dogs. 


On returning from our expedition in} of the curiosities of the Far West, about 


quest of the young count, I learned that 


a burrow, or village, as it is termed had | 


been discovered on the level summit of 
a hill, about a mile from the camp.— 
Having heard much of the habits and 


peculiarities of these little animals, [| 
determined to pay a visit to the com- | 
munity. The prairie dog is, in fact, one | 


| which travellers delight to tell marvellous 
| tales, endowing him at times with some- 
'thing of the politic and social habits of 
a rational being, and giving him systems 
of civil government and domestic econ- 
omy almost equal to what they used to 


bestow upon the beaver. 





The prairie dog is an animal of the 
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coney kind, and about the size of a rab- 
bit. He is of a sprightly, mercurial 
nature; quick, sensitive, and somewhat 
petulent. He is very gregarious, living 
in large communities, sometimes of sev- 
eral acres in extent, where innumerable 
little heaps of earth show the entrances 
to the subterranean cells of the inhabi- 
tants, and the well beaten tracks, like 
lanes and streets, show their mobility 
and restlessness. According to the ac- 
counts given of them, they would seem 
to be continually full of sport, business, 
and public affairs; whisking about, hith- 
er and thither, as if on gossiping visits 
to each others’ houses, or congregating 
in the cool of the evening or after a 
shower, and gambolling together in the 
open air. Sometimes, especially when 
the moon shines, they pass half the 
night in revelry, barking, or yelping 


with short, quick, yet weak tones, like 
those of very young puppies, While 
in the heights of their playfulness and 
clamor, however, should there be the 
least alarm, they all vanish into their 
cells in an instant, and the village re- 
mains blank and silent. In case they 
are hard pressed by their pursuers, with- 
out any hope of escape, they will as- 
sume a pugnacious air, and a most 
whimsical look of impotent wrath and 
defiance. 

The prairie dogs are not permitted 
to remain sole ard undisturbed inhabi- 
tants of their own homes. Owls and 
rattlesnakes are said to take up their 
abodes with them; but whether as in- 




















vited guests or unwelcome intruders, is 
a matter of controversy, The owls 
are of a peculiar kind, and would seem 
to partake of the character of the hawk; 
for they are taller and more erect on 
their legs, more alert in their looks, and 
rapid in their flight, than the ordinary 
owls, and do not confine their excursions 
to the night, but sally forth in broad 
day. 

Some say that they only inhabit cells 
which the prairie dogs have deserted 
and suffered to go to ruin, in conses 
quence of the death, in them of some 
relative ; for they would make out this 
little animal to be endowed with keen 
sensibilities, that will not permit it to 
remain in the dwelling where it has wit- 
nessed the death of a friend. Other 
fanciful speculators represent the owl as 
a kind of housekeeper to the prairie 
dog; and, from having a note very sim- 
ilar, insinuate that it acts, in a manner, 
as family preceptor, and teaches the 
young litter to bark. 

As to the rattlesnake, nothing satis- 
factory has been ascertained of the part 
he plays in this most interesting house- 
hold ; though he is considered as little 
better than a sycophant and sharper, 
that winds himself into the concerns of 
the honest little dog, and takes him in 
most sadly. Certain it is, if he acts as 
toad-eater, he occasionally solaces him- 
self with more than the usual perqui- 
sites of his order; as he is now and 
then detected with one of the younger 
members of the family in his maw, 
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Such are a few of the particulars that | at a greater distance, would emerge en- 
I could gather about the domestic econ-|tirely; but catching a glance of us, 
omy of this little inhabitant of the} would throw a somerset, and plunge 
prairies, who, with his pigmy republic, |back into his hole. At length, some 
appears to be a subject of much whim-| who resided on the opposite side of the 
sical speculation and burlesque remarks | village, taking courage from the contin- 
among the hunters of the Far West. ued stillness, would steal forth and hur- 

It was towards evening, that I set| ry off to a distant hole-—the residence, 
out with a companion to visit the village | possibly, of some family connection or 
in question. Unluckily, it had been in-| gossipping friend about whose safety 
vaded, in the course of the day, by some | they were solicitous, or with whom they 
of the rangers, who had shot two or} wished to compare notes about the late 
three of its inhabitants, and thrown the | occurrences. 
whole sensitive community into confu- | Others, sti!l more bold, assembled in 
sion. As we approached, we could per- | little knots in the streets and public 
ceive numbers of the inhabitans seated | places, as if to discuss the recent out- 
at the entrances of their cells, while | Tages offered to the commonwealth, 


sentinels seemed to have been posted on | and the atrocious murder of their fel- 


the out skirts to keep a look-out. At/|low burghers. 

sight of, us, the picket guards seampered| We rose from the ground and moved 
in and gave the alarm; whereupon ev- ‘forward to take a nearer view of these 
ery inhabitant gave a short yelp, or| public proceedings, when—yelp! yelp! 
bark, and dived into his hole, his heels | yelp !—there was a shrill alarm passed 
twinkling in the air as if he had thrown |from mouth to mouth; the meetings 
‘suddenly dispersed; feet twinkled in 





a somerset. 
We traversed the whole village, or/ the air in every direction; and in an in- 
republic, which covered an area of about | stant all had vanished in the earth. 
thirty acres; but not a whisker of an| The dusk of the evening put an end 
inhabitant was to be seen. We probed|to our observations, but the train of 








their cells as far as the ramrods of our 


rifles would reach, but could unearth’ 


neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake. 
Moving quietly to a little distance, we 
lay down upon the ground, and watched 
for a long time, silent and motionless. 
By-and-by, a cautious old burgher would 


slowly put forth the end of his nose, but 
instantly draw it in again, Another, 


ests sss sss 





whimsical comparisons produced in my 
brain by the moral attributes which I 
had heard given to these little politic 
animals, still continued, after my return 
to camp; and, late in the night, as | 
lay awake after all the camp was asleep, 
and heard, in the stillness of the hour, 
a faint clamor of shrill voices from the 
distant village, I could not help pictur- 
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ing to myself the inhabitants gathered ;cures tke pair. It is by means of these 
together, in noisy assemblage and windy) arrows the plumes af® obtained which 
debate, to ‘devise plans for the pub-| grace the heads of the fair. 

lic safety, and to vindicate the invaded 

rights and insulted dignity of the re- 

public-— Washington Irving’s Tour on Peculiar Habits. 

the Prairies. 





A man may have virtue, capacity 
and good conduct, and yet be insupport- 





ey 


able. The air and manner which we 


How the Bushmen obtain neglect as little things, are frequently 


Ostriches. 


| 
| 
| what the world judge us by, and makes 
them decide for or against us. There 

A favorite method adopted by the) are many little matters of personal bear- 
wild bushmen for approaching the o%| ing and conduct, which must be man- 
trich, and other varieties of game, is! aged discreetly if we wish to be at all 
to clothe himself in the skin of one of agreeable with our fellow-creatures. It 
these birds, in which, taking care of the jg yain to say that such a man, though 
wind he stalks about the plain, cunning: | As dirty as a pig, is a good and able 
ly imitating the gait and motions of the | man, and ought therefore to be delight- 
ostrich until within range, when, with aledin. His goodness and his ability are 
well-directed poisoned arrow from his yery well in their own way ; but ‘twere 
tiny bow, he can generally seal the fate! as possible to hold a firebrand in one’s 
of any of the ordinary varieties of the hand by thinking on the frosty Cauca- 
game. These insignificant-looking ae ou, so as to endure the personal juxta- 
rows are about two feet six inches in| ‘position of such a man upon a mere con- 
length; they consist of a slender reed, ‘sideration of abstract properties. For 
with a sharp bone head, thoroughly pois- | ‘all the purposes of personal qualifica- 
oned with a composition, of which the tions are the prime consideration. Not 
principal ingredients are obtained some-_ ‘that it is necessary that every man 
times- from a succulent herb, having should be externally elegant, or an adept 
thick leaves, yielding a poisonous milky |in the rules which constitute good breed- 
juice, and sometimes from the jaws of ing.. The want of positively good qual- 


Lome 
snakes, The bow rarely exceeds three ities is of less consequence than the 





feet in length ; its string is of twisted’ presence of positively bad ones. The 
sinews. When a bushman finds an os-| most fastidious will find no difficulty in 
srich’s nest he ensconses himself in it, ‘enduring a man who is little skilled in 
and there awaits the return of the ont the nice formalities of the drawing-room 
birds, by which means he geverally se- ‘and the dinner table. If sucha man is 
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unobtrusive, he will pass very well, | Perchance the laden tree we shake 


though it is certaffly desirable that all 
should be to a certain extent prepared to 
act according to those laws which the 


May have a reptile at its root; 
But we shall only see the snake, 
And quite forget the grateful fruit! 


mass of refined socicty have found to be | Shall we forget each sunny morn, 


conducive to their happiness. But no 
man can expect to be much liked, who 
is addicted to certain habits of a conspic- 


ous kind, the direct tendency of which|® 


is to inspire painful feelings in those 
around him, 


Stanzas. 


They call the world a dreary place, 
And tell long tales of sin and woe: 
As if there were no blessed tiace 
Of sunshine to be found below. 


They point when autumn winds are sighing, 
To falling leaves and withered flowers ; 
But shall we only mourn them dying, 
And never note their brilliant hours ? 


They mark the rainbow'’s fading light, 
And say it is the type of man, 

“So passeth he ”—but oh ! how bright 
The transient glory of the span! 


They liken life unto the stream, 
That swift and shallow pours along ; 
But beauty marks the rippling gleam, 
And music fills the bubbling song. 


Why should the preacher ever rave 
Of sorrow, death, and “‘dust to dust ?” 
We know that we shall fill a grave,— 
Bnt why be sad before we must ? 


Look round the world and we shall see, 
Despite the Cynic’s snarling groan, 
Much to awaken thankful glee, 
As well as wring the hopeless moan. 


And tell of one direful lightning stroke ¢ 
Of all the suits that we have worn 
Shall we but keep the funeral cloak ? 


h! why should our own hands be twining 
Dark chaplets from the cypress tree ? 
Why stand ih gloomy spots repining, 
When further on sweet buds may be ? 


Tis true that night shade oft will bind us, 
That eyes the brightest will be dim; 

Old wrinkled Care too oft will find us, 
But why should we go seeking him. 





A Brave Boy. 


THERE are ways in which boys may 
show true courage, without being for- 
ward and bold in contention. It often 
requires more to avoid it. To show for- 
bearance when they are provoked, or to 
tell the whole truth when they have 
committed faults, are proof of more 
lofty and high principle than to imitate 
the fighting animals, and to repel force 
by force, or the fox-like ones, and prae- 
tice cunning. To live at peace may 
need more firmness than to quarrel, be- 
cause one is to control our passions, and 
the other to indulge them. 

The bravest boy is he who rules him- 
self, and does his duty without bvasting. 
I have known some striking instances 
of this class of virtues, and will men- 
tion one that is now in my mind, 
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A widow, who was the mother of|learn, and had no idea that the river 
several children, resided in a pleasant | was so deep and swift. When he was 
part of England. She faithfully nur-/able to proceed on his way, Ralph 
tured and instructed them; and one of| Edward returned home. His head was 
her precepts was, that when they had| giddy, and his breast throbbed with 
any difficult duty to perform, they | the efforts he had made. He went to 
should ask strength from above. Her | his little chamber, and throwing him- 
youngest was a boy of eight years old,|self upon the bed, wept bitterly. His 
active and intelligent. He was not/ mother heard him moaning, and inquir- 
only obedient to her, but attentive toj|ed the cause of his grief. He told her 
his-studies, and beloved by his instruc-| he could not forget the convulsed fea- 
tors. tures of a balf drowned boy, and the 

One fine summer afternoon, when | pain he seemed to feel when he grasped 
there was no school, he was walking on | for breath upon the bank. Then, in 
the banks of a river that beautified the | in compliance with her request, he rela- 
scenery of his native place. He admired | ted all the circumstances. 
the silver stream as it sparkled in the} “My son, do you know that you 
sunbeams, and the rich verdure that|have been in great danger? Have you 
clothed its banks. Suddenly, a large | never heard that the grasp of drowning 
boy plunged in, as if for the purpose of 
bathing, though he did not divest him-} “Qh, yes. But mother, what could 
self of any part of his clothing. Soon|I do? Should I stand still and see him 
he struggled in distress, as if ready to|die? Had 1 waited for other help, he 





persons is fatal ?” 


sink. must have sunk to rise no more.” 
. Ralph Edward, the son of the widow,| “ Was he your friend?” 

had been taught to swim. Throwing} “I donot even knowhis name. I 
off his boots and his little coat, he has-| think he is a servant in some family 
tened to the relief of the drowning stran-| not far off. I have seen him driving a 
ger. He found him nearly senseless ; | cow to pasture, but never spoke to him 
and though much larger than himself; | until to-day.” 
and nearly twice his age, succeeded, by} « How were you able to swim, and 
great exertions, in bringing him to the/support a boy. so much larger than 
shore. ‘There he supported him against yourself.” 
a bank, until he had thrown from his} Mother, I cannot say. I only 
mouth a quantity of water, and was|know that I remember what you told us 
able to thank his benefactor. He con-| to do when we had any difficult duty to 
fessed that he was ignorant of the art| perform, and I begged for strength of 
of swimming, but had a great desire to/our Father who is in heaven.” 


he 
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The mother comforted her child, and} How the Eye is Swept and 


soothed his agitated nerves, and gave 
him her blessing. After that he slept 
sweetly and awoke refreshed. ‘T'remb- 
ling at the risk he had run, she still 
was thankful for the spirit that had 
moved him todo good to a stranger, 


Washed. 

For us to be able to see objects clear- 
ly and distinctly, it is necessary that 
the eye should be kept moist and clean. 
For this purpose it is furnished with a 
little gland, from which flows a watery 


and the piety that had made him mind-| fluid (tears), which is spread over the 


ful of the great Giver of strength, and | 


Hearer of prayer, 


eye by the lid, and is afterwards swept 
off by it, and runs through a hole in the 


She reflected with gratitude, also,| hone to the inner surface of the nose, 


upon his humility. He did not say, 


boastfully, “I have rescued a boy from 


where the warm air, passing over it 
while breathing, evaporates it. 


° . | ‘ 
the river, when he was ready to sink. | It is remarkable that no such gland 


He was larger than I, but I did it all 


alone. He is almost twice as old, too, 


and does not even know how to keep| 





can be found in the eyes of fish, as the 
element in which they live answers the 


same purpose. If the eye had not been 


himself up in the water; while I can| furnished with a liqnid to wash it, and 


swim as well and boldly as if I were a 
man.” 

No. He came home without alluding 
to the occurrence, as if it were a matter 
of course, to help those who were in 
need. He complained not of fatigue, 
though every nerve was strained and 
tremulous He went silently to his 
own secluded room, and shed tears of 
pity at the remembrance of the strug- 
gles of the sufferer. The true great- 
ness that prompted this forgetfulness of 
self, was as remarkable as the courage 
that snatched a fellow-creature from 


danger. 


Tue man who does not know how to 
leave off, will make accuracy frivolous 
and vexatious. 


a lid tosweep it off, things would ap- 
pear as they do when we look through 
a dusty glass. 

Along the edges of the eye-lid there 
are a great number of little tubes, or 
glands, from which flows an oily sub- 
stance, which spreads over the surface 
of the skin, and thus prevents the edges 
from becoming sore or irritated, and it 
also helps to keep the tears within the 
lid. 

There are also six little muscles 
attached to the eye, which enable us to 
move it in every direction; and when 
we consider the different motions they 
are capable of giving to the eyes, we 
cannot but admire the goodness of Him 
who formed them, and has thus saved 
us the trouble of turning our heads 
every time we wish to view an object. 





= 
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Although the eyes of some animals|nefit of his advice or his charity. An 
are incapablé of motion—as the fly, the| individual, whose serious deportment 
beetle, and several other insects —yet | and benevolent expression of countenance 
the Creator has shown His wisdom and | were calculated to inspire respect and 
goodness in furnishing theit eyes with| interest, passed regularly every day 
thousands of little globules, and by | before the door of Ruttler’s shop. "The 
placing their eyes more in front of their | individual in question was evidently 
head, so that these little insects can see | struggling against the influence of a 
almost all around them without turning | desperate malady; nature seemed no 
their heads. longer to have any charms in his eyes. 

A gentleman who has examined the|A languid smile would, however, play 
eyes of a fly, says, that the two eyes of} around his discolored lips, as Ruttler’s 
a common one are composed of 8,000) children each morning saluted him on 
little globes, though every one of which | his passage, or heedlessly pursued him 
it is capable of forming an image of an with their infant gambols. On such 
object! Having prepared the eye of occasions his eyes were raised to heaven, 
the fly for the purpose, he placed it be- and seemed in silence to implore for the 
fore his microscope, and then looked | young innocents an existence happier 
through both, in the manner of the than his. Ruttler, who had remarked 
telescope, at a steeple which was 299 | the stranger, and who seized every oc- 
feet high and 750 feet distant, and he | casion to be of service, had obtained the 
said he could plainly see through every | privilege of offering him a seat every 
little hemisphere, the whole steeple in-| morning, on his return from his usual 
verted or turned upside down. walk. The stranger frankly accepted 

the profferred civility, and Ruttler’s 
SNe Te Ree ee children often disputed with each other 
Mozart's Violin. the prerogative of setting the humble 

About forty years ago, a poor dealer | stool before their father’s guest. 
in nick-nacks and bdric-a-bac, named One day the stranger returned from 
Ruttler, took up his abode at the upper) his walk rather earlier than usual. 
extremity of the Faubourg Saint Joseph | Ruttler’s children accosted him with 
at Vienna. The scanty profits of his| smiles - 
little trade but ill-sufficed for the sup-|  « Sir,” said they, ‘mamma has this 
port of a young wife and fourteen chil- night given us a pretty little sister.” 
dren, Ruttler, however, was kind-| [Upon this the stranger, leaning on 
hearted, ever ready to serve his friends, ! the arm of the eldest child, presented 
and the needy traveller was never! himself in Ruttler’s shop, and kindly 
known to quit his door without the be-! asked after his wife. Ruttler, who was 
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going out, confirmed his children’s | filled with a crowd of inquisitive listen- 
prattle; and, after thanking his guest;ers. A number of persons of the high- 
for his inquiries— est distinction, recognizing the artist by 
“Yes, sir,” said he, “this is the | his melody, stopped their carriages. 
fifteenth that Providence has sent us.”| The stranger, entirely engrossed by 
“Worthy man!” cried the stranger, | his composition, paid no atterftion to the 
in a tone of anxiety and sympathy; | crowd that surrounded Ruttler’s shop. 
“and yet a scanty portion of the trea-| When he had terminated, he thrust. into 
sures showered on the courtiers of| his pocket the paper on which he had 
Schoenbruan lights not on your humble | been writing, left his address with Rut- 
dwelling. Age of iron! when talent, | tler, and took leave of him, intimating 
virtue, honor, are admired only when|that he should expect to receive due 
the tomb closes on them forever! But,’ | notice of the christening, Three days 
added he, “have you a godfather for | elapsed, and the stranger returned no 
the infant ?” more. In vain Rauttler’s ‘children 
“ Alas, sir!, the poor man with diffi-| placed the stool before their father’s 
culty finds assponsor for his child. For|door. On the third day, several per- 
my other children, I have usually | Sons dressed in black, and their counte- 
claimed the good offices of some chance} nance impressed with the seal of woe, 
passer or neighbor, as poor as myself.” | stopped before the humble seat, which 
“Call her Gabrielle. Here are a/ they contemplated with sadness. Rut- 
hundred florins for the christening feast, | tler then determined to make some per- 
to which I invite myself, and by taking | sonal inquiries as to the fate of his for- 
charge of which you will oblige me.” | mer guest. He arrived at the house to 
Ruttler hesitated. which the stranger had addressed him. 
“Come, come,” said the stranger, |The door was hung with black ; a coffin 
“take them ; when you know me better | was illuminated with an immense quan- 
you will see that I am not unworthy to/ tity of wax-lights; a crowd of artists, 
share your sorrows. But you can | of grandees, of scientific and literary men 
render me a service; I perceive a violin | deplored the fatal event that had taken 
in your shop ; bring it to me—here—| place; For the first time the truth 
to this table; I have a sudden idea) flashed across Ruttler’s mind; he learn- 
which I must commit to paper.” ed with astonishment that he whose 
Ruttler hastily detached the violin | funeral obsequies were on the point of 
from the peg to which it was suspended, | celebration—his guest, his benefactor, 
and gave it to the stranger, whose skill | the proposed godfather of his child—was 
drew from the instrument such extraor-| Mozart! Mozart had exhaled his last 
dinary sounds, that the street was soon| melodious sigh at Ruttler’s miserable 
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threshold! Seated on the shapeless 
stool he had composed his harmonious 
requiem, the last strain of Germany's 
expiring swan! 

The circumstances just detailed 
brought Ruttler’s establishment into 
vogue, and enabled him to amass a com- 
petence and provide for his fifteen chil- 
dren. Conformably to the wish express- 
ed by Mozart, the youngest was named 
Gabrielle, and the violin on which the 
great composer had played but a few 
days before his death, served as the mar- 
riage portion of his god-daughter when 
she had attained the age of sixteen.— 
The same violin was afterwards sold for 
four thousand florins. With the seat on 
which Mozart had sat, Ruttler never 
would consent to part, notwithstanding 
the tempting sums offered for it. 


The Ventriloquist and the 
Bear. 


On a fine afternoon in autumn, a large 
crowd, composed of men, women, and 
children, were seen advancing through 
the principal streets of Hopfield, a small 
village in England. In the midst of 
them was a black bear, which walked 
unconcernedly along, conducted by his 
keeper. 

This man wore a drab surtout, large 
enough to admit two persons of his di- 
mensions within its folds; a waistcoat 
much too short, boots which only lacked 
the soles, and a hat grown grey with 


eee ee 
Nae esses esses 





time. A young boy, with a famished 
look, marched in front, blowing ona 
flageolet, and thumbing a tamborine. 

When he had arrived in front of 
“The Red Lion,” the only tavern in 
the village, the bear-leader stopped, and, 
forming a circle around him, ordered 
Bruin to stand up. After brandishing 
a stick above the head of the animal, he 
commenced dancing with him, and 
throwing himself into the most ludicrous 
attitudes, which Bruin imitated in a 
style truly picturesque. The inhabi- 
tatits of Hopfield appeared delighted, 
and the crowd laughed with a good will, 
and loudly. ' 

A ventriloquist of joyous mood, who 
happened to be at the Red Lion, beheld,. 
from a window, this ludicrous scene.. 
Having arrived that morning at Hop- 
field, he had already formed a just 
estimate of the ignorance and credulity 
of its inhabitants ; and the idea occurred. 
to him to amuse himself a little at their 
expense. 

He left the window, and joined the 
crowd of spectators, and, availing him- 
self of a cessation of the shrill flageolet 
and noisy tamborine, he approached the 
showman. 

“Your bear, can, doubtless, speak ?” 
said he, witha serious air. 

The showman looked at him cunning- 
ly, shrugged his shoulders, and answered 
roughly, ‘Speak to him yourself, and 
you'll soon find it out.” 

This was just the reply the ventrilo- 
quist expected. He approached Bruin, 
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. . © 7 ! + . 
and assuming a most comical expression] “ Oh, yes !—as kind as the hammer 


of countenance, he said to the bear, in a| to the anvil.” 

droll tone of voice: “Allow me to com-| ‘“* Will you not seek revenge some 
pliment you, Mr. Bruin; you are as | day ?” 
graceful as an opera-dancer. What) “ Assuredly. One of these mornings 


country claims the honor of your birth ?” I will eat him, like a radish, for my 
breakfast.” 


A voice which seemed to issue from 
At these words, the crowd, whose 


the grisly jaws of the bear, replied— 7 ; ass 
“The Alps, in Switzerland.” ee eg: 7 en ~ ae r 
re ‘ eir fears, gradually to approach, now 

We will — attempt to describe the | suddenly ey hack os Ls other, and 
amazement of the crowd; every one | great was the confusion that ensued.— 
was struck mute with fear and astonish- | The showman had. heard enough, and 
ment; but the surprise of the showman forcibly drew the chain of ee diate 
would have offered an admirable subject | to enforce his control, but the wearied 
for the peneil of Hogarth, surrounded | bear growled fearfully. 
by all those faces, in which conatarne- The ventriloquist, perfectly satisfied 
tion was so strongly depicted. His |by this experiment, turned suddenly 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets ; |about, and hurried towards the tavern. 
he stretched wide his toothless mouth, | m:. ayo at , 
and remained aghast and motionless, as | ao athena ik otk et 
if his feet had taken root where he/|heels, as if the bear were in pursuit of 
stood. him. 

The ventriloquist turned to him and! The ventriloquist, having arrived at 
said—‘“ Your bear speaks very good|the inn, laughed heartily to see the 
English, and has little remains of the | simple villagers flying in every direction 
Helvetic accent.” Then turning again | whilst the imperturable Bruin remained 
to Bruin, he observed in a kind tone—| seated on his hind legs, seeming to con- 





“ You look sad; are you not well ?” template, with unconcern, the terrors 
“The fogs of England have given me | he had excited. 

the spleen,” replied the animal. During the evening, the ventriloquist 
Here the affrighted crowd began to | stood at the door of the tavern, around 

move. which many of the inhabitants had 
“It is a long timesince you belonged | gathered. The theme of conversation 

to this master ?” . | was, naturally, the adventure of Bruin. 
‘Quite long enough for me to be tired | [t was commented upon, and exagger- 

of him.” ated, according to the various degrees 


“Is he not kind to you, Bruin 2” of the fears of the beholders. 
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The ventriloqvi8t, thinking that the 
joke had been carried far enough, ex- 
plained how he had played upon their 
credulity. They listened to him at first 
‘with curiosity ; but when he had finish- 
ed, the old people shook their heads with 
an air of unbelief. 


‘This is good to tell children,” mur- 
mured an old grandmother, “ but peo- 
ple of experience are not to be imposed 
upon. It is not the first time that ani- 
mals have been known to speak, as is 
related in the Bible of Balaam and his 
ass. Besides, the almanack predicted 
this event, and announced that, about 
the middle of August, three days earlier 
or later than this, there would take 
place something wonderful in the world.” 


The ventriloquist insisted, and sought 
to prove what he advanced, but his lis- 
teners withdrew with distrust, persuaded 
that he wished to deceive them. 


We know not who is the writer of 
the above incident, but it is said to be 
true, and is not without a lesson. When 
an absurd or dangerous doctrine has 
been publiely proclaimed, the impression 
made by it cannot be wholly removed, 
even though retracted by the person who 
first uttered it. 


Such, too, is the influence of a false- 
hood, that its effects cannot be destroyed, 
even by the one who spoke it. How 
careful then should we be, what lan- 
guage we speak, and of the correctness 
of the sentiments we utter. 





A Narrow Escape. 

Bayard Taylor, in one of his letters 
from the Nile, which appears in the 
New York T'ridune, gives the following 
account of an incident which happened 
to him : 

“The men were about to pitch my 
tent near some suspicious looking holes, 
but I had it moved to a clear open space 
not far distant. In the morning, as 
Achmet was about rolling up my mat- 
tress, he suddenly let it drop and rushed 
out of the tent, exclaiming, ‘ O, mas- 
ter! come out, come out! There is a 
great snake in your bed!” I looked, 
und true enough, there was an ugly 
spotted reptile coiled up in my straw 
matting. The men heard the alarm, 
and my servant immediately came run- 
ning up with a club. As he was afraid 
to enter the tent, he threw it to me, and 
with one blow I put the snake beyond 
the power of doing harm. It was not 
more than two feet long, but thick and 
club-shaped, with a back covered with 
green, brown, and yellow scales, very 
hard and bright. The Arabs, who, by 
this time had come to the rescue, said it 
was a most venomous creature, its bite 
causing instant death. ** Allah keerem !” 
(God is merciful!) I exclaimed, and they 
heartily responded, ‘“ God be praised!” 
They said that the occurrence denoted 
long life to me, 

Although no birds were to be seen at 
the time, not ten minutes had elapsed 


before two large crows appeared and 


alighted near the snake. They walked 
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around it at a distance, occasionally 
exchanging glances, and turning up 
their heads in a shrewd manner, which 
plainly said, ‘‘ Noyou don’t, old fellow ! 
want to make us believe you’re dead, do 
you?” They bantered each other to 
take hold of it: first, anu at last the 
boldest seized it suddenly by the tail, 
jumped backwards two or three feet, and 
then let it fall. He looked at the other 
as much as to say, “If he’s not dead, 
it’s a capital sham!” The other made 
a similar essay, after which they alter- 
nately dragged and shook it, and con- 
sulted some time before they agreed that 
it was actually dead. One of them 
took it by the tail and sallied off through 
the air, its scales glittering in the sun 
as it dangled downward.” 


Gentle Words. 

Wuo has not felt the influence of 
gentle words? what person have they 
not overcome with a greater power than 
harsh words or taunting remarks? Yet 
how few are in the habit of using them. 
Persons of the most trying dispositions, 
breaking forth in loud exclamations of 
anger, without any regard for the feel- 
ings of the individual for whom they 
were intended, become as calm as a 
summer’s day when the answer in re- 
turn was all gentleness—they become 
ashamed and humbled before their vic- 
tim. Again, we see those who have 
met with others like themselves, an- 


OF THOUGHT. 





swering each other tauntingly, and so 
keep up the controversy for hours, when 
a gentle word would have settled all 
difficulties, Why, then, should we not 
endeayor to smile sweetly upon all, and 
ever strive to use gentle words to those 
that surround us? They are words 
that require no exertion on our part to 
bestow. 


Propagation of Thought. 

Who shall say at what point in the 
stream of time the personal character of 
any individual now on earth shall cease 
to influence? A sentiment, a habit of 
feeling, once communicated to another 
mind, is gone ; it is beyond recall ; if it 
bore the stamp of virtue, it is blessing 
man and owned by heaven; if its cha- 
racter was evil, vain the remorse that 
would revoke it, vain the gnawing 
anxiety that would compute its mischief; 
its immediate, and to us visible effect 
may soon be spent; its remote one, who 
shall calculate? The oak which waves 
in our forest to-day, owes its form, its 
species, and its tint to the acorn which 
dropped from its remote ancestor, under 
whose sadness Druids worshipped.— 
“Human life extends beyond three 
score years and ten which bounds its 
visible existence here.” The spirit is 
removed into another region, the body 
is crumbling into dust, the very name is 
forgotten upon earth; but living and 
working still is the influence generated 
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by the moral features of him who has so 
long since passed away. The characters 


The White Man a Ctriosity. 


Terr are whole districts in many 


of the dead are inwrought into those of| fyropean countries where a black man 


the. living; the generation below the 
sod formed that which now dwells and 
acts upon the earth, the existing gene- 
ration is moulding that which will suc- 
ceed it, and distant posterity shal] 
inherit the characteristics which we 
infuse into our children to-day. 


Carrying Home Bundles. 

Many people have a contemptible 
fear of being seen to carry any bundle, 
however small, having the absurd idea 
that there is a social degradation in the 
act. The most trifling as well as weighty 
packages must be sent home to them, no 


matter how much to the inconvenience 
of others, This arises from alow kind 
of pride. There isa pride that is higher ; 
that arises from a consciousness of there 
being something in the individual not 
to be affected by such accidents—worth 
and weight of character. 

This latter pride was exhibited by 
the son of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. 
While he was in college he was one day 
carrying to his room a broom he had 
just purchased, when he met a friend, 
who, noticing the broom with surprise 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why did you not have it 
sent home?” 

“Tam not ashamed to carry home 
anything which belongs to me,” was the 
sensible reply of young Bonaparte, 


has never been seen, and there are dis- 
tricts in Africa where the people have 
never seen a white man. The Rev. Mr. 
Seys, Presiding Elder of the Methodist 
Mission in Liberia, accompanied Gov. 
Russwurm and a party of colored friends, 
from Cape Palmas to the native tribes 
and towns in the interior, during the 
summer, taking along a native interpre- 
ter, who had acquired the name of 
Sunday, from his Christian character. 
Mounted on donkeys, they travelled 
some eleven miles through extensive rice 
fields, belonging to King Freemnn’s 
people, to Gilliboth, a large native town, 
the King of which, a tall fine looking 
African, named Quith, received them 
most cordially. Here a colored Metho- 
dist schoo] had been recently established, 
The reception of the party, and the 
scenes which followed, form an amusing 
passage in Mr. Seys’s journal. It will 
be seen that a white man was as great 
a curiosity there as an ougang-outang in 
his country. 

Reader, they had rarely seen a mem- 
ber of the pale-faced at Gilliboth, some 
doubtless never, until they set eyes on 
your humble servant. The consequence 
you may judge. I was regularly beset, 
and that, too, with a fearless degree. of 
curiosity far ahead of the Queahs of 
Geulahs. Men, women, and children, 
crowded around me with suffocating of- 
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ficiousness and familiarity. They felt 
my skin, examined my hair, pulled up 
my sleeyes, watched every movement, 
followed me from place to place, and in- 
ded rendered their curiosity most op- 
pressive. The boys of the school, ten 
in number, were perfectly delighted.” 


Remarkable Preservation. 


Some days ago, as a man was travel- 
ling between Kingswood, near Murthly 
Castle and Dunkeld, on the Stanley 
road, he came to the saw-mill, and 
turned off the road to get a short cut 
home. It being then rather dark, he 
lost his way, and fell into the mill-lade 
upon the wheel, which turned round 
with him and left him at the bottom, 
where he remained all night, standing 
in the water. In the morning, when 
the men came to their work, and were 





PRESERVATION, 





rendering any assistance to mankind by 
its interposition, till on this occasion. 


Female Purity. 

All the influence which women en- 
joy in society—their right to the exer- 
cise of all that maternal care which forms 
the most indelible species of education— 
the wholesome restraint which they pos. 
sess over the passions of mankind—their 
power of protecting us when young, and 
cheering us when old—depends so en- 
tirely upon their personal purity, and 
the charms which it casts around them, 
that to insinuate a doubt of its real 
value is wilfully to remove the broadest 





corner stone on which civil society rests, 
with all its benefits and all its comforts. 


One of the most impudent things we 


about to put the wheel in motion, ajever heard of occurred recently at 
turkey-cock, which had been aware of; New Orleans. A fellow passing the 
the accident, eommenced its babbling|shop of a shoe-dealer, snatched up a 


cries in a most earnest manner—going 
backward and forward close to the 
wheel where the unfortunate man was 
hemmed in. Its cries and gestures 
were so very remarkable that it turned 
the attention of the men to the mill 
wheel, where they found the man. On 
taking him out, he was alive, but much 
injured ; one of his legs was broken, and 
he was otherwise much bruised. We un- 
derstand he is in a fair way of recovery. 
We have heard of geese saving a city, 
but do not recollect of a turkey-cock 


pair or shoes which hung at the door, 
boldly walked in, and offered to sell 
them on easy terms to the dealer him- 
self. The latter had completed the bar- 
gain, and was about to pay for them, 
when he recognized his own private 
mark on the articles. He collared the 
thief and handed him over to the police. 


A critic should be a pair of snuffers ; 


he is often an extinguisher, and not 
seldom a thief. 
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EAST ROCK—NEAR NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A Letter about Geology. 


I ranery publish letters from corres-| greatly amused and gratified me. So 


pondents at the beginning of a number, | 


| think I will begin and help do my 


but the following is, perhaps, necessary | share, even if you do throw it into the 


in order that you may more fully un- | 
derstand what follows. Here it is , and | 
written in a very neat and otidindhsin 
manner. 


C——, Me., August 10, 1852 


Dear Mr. Forrester :-— 


I have taken your Magazine ever | it. 


since it was commenced, and have all 
the yearly volumes bound and in my 
small library. I have never written you 
a letter before, though I must say those 
which you have published in your chat 
from time to time from others, have 


a 


‘ 


‘editorial waste basket as so much waste 
| paper 

In looking over the old volumes the 
other day, I could not find that you had 
ever said any thing about Groroay. I 
am sure you must have studied the sub- 
ject, and you could not have forgotten 
Why not enlighten your numerous 
readers about this great ball upon which 
we live? For my part, I should be 
willing to double my subscription: for 
even one page a month about Geology. 
Is not that an offer? Close by where 
I live there is a little girl, who often 
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borrows my numbers to read. I know| the matter is not generally believed. It 
that editors don’t like to have their books | is such a novel and startling statement 
lent, but in this case, I am sure you ‘that the mind of a person who has not 
will not object. Minna is a good girl, | examined the subject naturally shrinks 
but her father is very poor and not able | from belief, more probably from want 
to buy any books for her. A few years/of thought than any thing else. 

ago he was well-to-do, and had a house} In the next number [ shall tell you 
of his own. But a rumseller moved | something more about Geology. I can- 
into our village, and but I need | not promise much system to what I may 
not tell you the story. The house is/say, but I will endeavor to be brief, and 
gone, and nothing is left but a wreck | to explain whatever may be treated of 
of a once happy family. I am sure you/so that you will be able to understand 
would not blame me for lending my | it. 

numbers to Minna. I mean to give} I hope no one will fail to read the 
her a copy next year. Do try and/closing paragraph of Mary’s letter. 
make up your mind to gratify at least; And I hope Mary will take good care 
to have this number lent to Minna, and 





one constant reader. 
Mary W. B——. if possible, to have it fall under the no- 
tice of Minna’s father. 


I really believe Mary must have dis- 

covered in some way how often I have a oe ae ee 
thought of saying a little about geology, 
and ov often I have given up the idea, 
fearing that it might not prove interest- | | 
ing to my young friends. Geology is| 
comparatively a new science, as yet, 
and many people think it very dry and | fort-on-the-Oder. In 1790 he visited 
uninteresting. To me, it is one of great | Holland and England ; and during the 
interest. I love to sit down and con- |Same year published his first work, en- 
template through what changes this | titled, ‘‘ Observations on the Basalts of 
earth has probably passed since it was|the Rhine.’’ He went to Fryeburg in 
brought into existence by the Creator. | 1791, to receive instruction in botany 
We were formerly told that the earth| and mining from the celebrated Wer- 
was six thousand years old. But under| ner. 

the light of facts presented by this new During the following year he was ap- 
study, we may reasonably believe that | pointed assessor in the mining and smelt- 
this world has been in existence mill-|ing department. Soon afterward he 
ions of years! I know this view of pete the appointment of overseer of 


FrepertcK Henry ALEXANDER Von 
| Hwiksowws was born at Berlin, Prussia, 
on the 14th of September, 1769. He 
was educated at Gottingen and Frank- 
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the mines of Franconia. Here he in-| vations made during this tour, and the 


troduced a variety of improvements. 


publication of works relating to it, oc- 


But in 1795 he resigned his office, to /eupied the time of these travellers for 


gratify an insatiable desire to travel. 
During this year he visited Italy and 
Switzerland. 

In 1797 Humboldt went to Paris, 
where he formed an acquaintance with 
M. Aime Bonpland, who afterwards be- 
came his associate traveller. From 
Paris the Baron set out for Madrid, 
with a good collection of instruments ; 
for he had for several years cherished 
the design of travelling within the tro- 
pics at his own expense. 

In 1799 the court of Spain granted 
him permission to travel through the 
Spanish colonies in America. He im- 
mediately sent for his young friend 
Bonpland, who lost no time in joining 


him, and they set sail from Corunna, | 
| : . 
‘of Prussia called Humboldt to accom- 


for America. 


‘several years after their return home, 
The various works relating to this jour- 
ney comprised seventeen folio and eleven 
quarto volumes, well illustrated. 

The results of this expedition have 
been of the highest importance to sci- 
ence. [n natural history, especially, 
|these observations of six years exceed 
‘anyiking that have been presented by 
'the most successful investigators of this 
field during a whole lifetime. His valu- 
able works on the subject of plants alone 
form an era in the history of botany. 
| In October, 1818, Humboldt visited 
‘London. For several years afterwards 
he was a resident of Paris, and there 
‘devoted himself to the sciences. 

During the winter of 1822, the king 





The plan of travel which these two|pany him on a journey through Italy. 


friends sketched for themselves was laid 
out upon a more extensive scale than 
that of any journey before undertaken 
by private persons. Five years was the 
period in which they proposed to ex- 
plore distant regions, and in that space 
of time, probably no two individuals 
ever collected so mrvch useful informa- 
tion, and returned h. me so richly laden 


with oblations destined for the altar of | 
science. 

They took home with them on their | 
return in 1804, an herbarium contain- | 
taining more than 6,000 species of | 


While residing at Naples, his attention 


was directed to inquiries concerning the 
formation of volcanoes; the result of 
which he gave to the public in a small 
essay. On finishing this tour he again 
returned to Paris, where he remained 
till the latter part of 1826, when he 
went to Berlin, and delivered a course 
of lectures on the physical const:tution 
of the globe, which was attended by the 
court and royal family. 

He next undertook an important 
journey through Northern Asia, as far 
as the borders of China. In this he 





plants. The preparation of the obser- 


was assisted by the Russian government, 
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which wished to obtain through him |his letters, of which he receives yearly, 
more correct information respecting the | more than one hundred thousand. 

character and contents of the Ural} ‘From twelve o’clock until two he 
mountains. On his return he publish-| receives visits, and returns to work 


ed an account of his researches in those | again attwo. At four he dines, usual- 


regions. ly with the king in summer, and at 


In 1845 he poe the first vol- | home i in winter. From four o’clock in 


ume of “Cosmos,” and completed it) Ithe afternoon until eleven he passes in 


in 1847. ‘This is a valuable contribu-|4ining. Frequently he dines at meet- 


tion to physical science. Another work | ngs of learned societies, or in company 


by him, entitled ‘‘ Views of Nature ; |of his friends. 
or, Contemplations on the sublime phe- ‘‘ At eleven he retires to his study, 


nomena of Creation,”’ has recently been ‘and continues there until one or two, 
writing his works, or preparing them by 


Wala Nica Bei N ties pede Gall study. His best books have all been 
extended over all parts of the civilized written at midnight. -He spends only 
world: and, at the present day, there | four hours in sleep.” : 
is not a man of science in Europe whose Such are the habits of Baron Von 
name is more familiar. And this emi-|{@mboldt ; one who is at once an as- 
nent philosopher is still living, having | jwencaier; “a (paysicinn,. a’ botaiiat, 's 
attained an age of more than fourscore 
years. Well may he be called the pa- 
triarch of modern science. 


published in London. 


metaphysician, an antiquarian, and a 
philologist ; and one who is learned in 
statistics and political economy. 

This assemb!age of acquirements, so 
rarely found united in a single individ- 
ual, are in him accompanied with sleep- 
less activity of mind and all the zeal, 
‘enterprize, and vigor necessary to give 
them their full effect. Long after his 
career shall have terminated, he will be 
remembered as one of the chief orna- 


At the present time he is the friend 
and companion of the king of Prussia. 
Though his form is meagre with age, 
and his head whitened by the snows of | 
eighty winters, the vigor of his intel-| 
lect remains strong. The fol'owing 
sketch will show how he is said to em- 
ploy his time : 





: | ments of his age. 

‘‘ His time is systematically divided. | 
He rises a six o’clock in the winter, and | | 
five in the summer. He studies two| Never discover your faults to a man 
hours, then takes a cup of coffee, with | who appears desirous of discovering 
a light breakfast, returns to his room, ‘them. You might as well carry a flag 
and commences the task of answering lof truce into a nest of wild cats. 
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Rain on the Roof. 


Wuew the humid shadows gather 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And a melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
’Tis a joy to press the pillow 
Of a cottage-chamber bed, 
And to listen tathe patter 
Of the soft rain over-head. 


Every tingle on the shingle 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand lively fancies 
Into busy being start; 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their bright hues into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


There in fancy comes my mother, 
As she used to years bygone, 
To survey the infant sleepers, 
Ere she left them till the dawn. 
I can see her bending o’er me, 
As I listen to the strain 
Which is play’d upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother— 
A serene, angelic pair— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow, 
With their praise of mild reproof, 
As | listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


There is nought in art’s bravuras, 
That can work with such a spell 
In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
Whence the holy passion swell, 
As that melody of Nature— 
That subdued the soft’ning strain, 
Which is play’d upon the shingles, 
By the patter of the rain. 


Interesting Echoes. 


In the Cathedral of Cirgenti, in 
Sicily, the slightest whisper is borne 
with perfect distinctness from the great 
western door of the high altar, a distance 
of 250 feet. By a most unlucky coin- 
cidence, the precise focus of divergence 
at the former station was chosen for the 
place of the confessional. Secrets never 
intended for the public ear thus became 
known to the dismay of the confessor 


and the scandal of the people, by the 


resort of the curious to the opposite 
point (which seems to have been dis- 
covered accidentally), till at length, 
one listener having had his curiosity 
somewhat over gratified by hearing his 
wife’s avowal of her own infidelity, this 
tell-tale peculiarity became generally 
known, and the confessional was re- 
moved. 


Beneath the suspension bridge across * 


the Menai Straight in Wales, close to 


one of the main piers, is a remarkably 


fine echo. The sound of a blow on the 
pier, with a hammer is returned in suc- 
cession from each of the cross-beams 
which support the roadway, and from the 
opposite pier at a distance of 576 feet, 
and in addition to this, the sound is‘many 
times repeated between the water and 
oe roadway. ‘The effect is a series of 
sounds which may be thus described : 
| The first return is sharp and strong from 
| the roadway overhead, the rattling which 
succeeds dies rapidly away, but the sin- 
gle repercussion from the opposite pier 
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is very strong and is succeeded by a|—he might have excluded these things 
faint palpitation, repeating the sound at| from our knowledge. He could have 
the rate of twenty-eight times in five | shut«ws—I mean our conscious, rational 
seconds, and which, therefore, corres-| souls—within a cold insensible ball of 
ponds to a distance of 180 feet, or very} stone. There isin the British Museum, 
nearly the double interval from the road-| sculptured in the form of a head, and 
way to the water. Thus it appears, | called the brother of the younger Mem- 
that in the repercussion between the non, an image of gigatftic proportions. 
water and the roadway, that from the} He is big enough to announce himself, 
latter only affects the ear, the line drawn | as soon as you enter the room. 

from the auditor to the water being too| Well ; suppose that within the col- 
oblique for the sound to diverge suffi-| ossal head, closeted somewhere near the 
ciently in that direction. Another pe-| centre, there dwelt a conscious some- 
culiarity deserves especial notice, name-| thing, which we may call a human mind. 
ly, that the echo from the opposite | How is it to know even that it is en- 
pier is best heard when the auditor |closedin stone? You might take a red- 
stands precisely opposite to the middle | hot poker, and therewith hammer that 
of the breadth of the pier, and strikes| head—he would let you goon. You 
just on that point. As it deviates to| might discharge all the guns of the bat- 
one or the other side, the return is pro- ‘tle of Waterloo within an inch of him, 
portionately fainter, and is scarcely| he would remain as unimpressed as the 
heard by him when his station is a little | ball I have represented. In vain would 
beyond the extreme edge of the pier, on thousand suns pour their effulgence 
though another person stationed (on the | on the granite-eye balls: and what more 





‘abe: side of the water) at an equal dis-| ‘shall I say? Shall we touch his sim- 


tance from the central point, so as to| pering lips with quassia, or blow burn- 

have the pier between them, hears it | ing pepper under his nose! he regards 

well. jit not ; ‘‘eyes has he, but he sees not ; 
pie ecieialt ‘ears but he hears not; a nose but he 


GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S | smells mei neither speaks he through 


his throat.’ 
Lectures to Little-Folk. (7° 
| But, suppose that instead of this 
THE SENSE OF TOUCH. | 


‘mass of stone, the prison were an arch 

I wave said that the Creator has been | of bone, like that which surmounts your 
pleased to show his power, wisdom, and | own two shoulders! conceive, now, that 
goodness, by giving us organs or instru-| your own mind were located where itis, 
ments, which place us in communica-| but that eyes, nose, mouth and ears had 
tion with external things. Remember| not yet made their appearance. Con- 
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sider it again: you have not yet obtain-| proceeding from sun, moon, and stars, 


ed sight, hearing, smell, or taste, neith- 
er is the sense of touch imparted ; so 
the hot poker would quickly demolish 
the bony shell, and yet you would know 
no more about it, than the Memnon did 
of his voyage from Egypt to London, 
for want of the instruments of percep- 
tion, which we shall presently endeavor 
to examine. 

We are in this Lecture chiefly to no- 
tice the sense of touch—that faculty 
which makes us aware of anything that 


touches us, and that comes to the same 
result, as we shall see by-and-by. But 
by the sense of touch, as commonly 
understood, and as we are to under- 
stand it now, we mean that species of 
it which is distributed over the surface 
of our bodies; which tells not only of 
the contact of substances with our own 
substance, but also of the conditions 
above referred to: this is often call- 
ed the sense of feeling. Now this 
sense is exercised and provided for by 


comes in contact with the substance of| means of an exquisite system of white, 


our bodies, and by which we become 
informed of various particulars in the 
contlitions of the touching matter. We 
can tell, instantly, whether it is hard, 
soft, rough, smooth, hot, cold, wet, dry, 
damp, or dusty. We become acquaint- 


silky-looking fibres, called nerves. The 
brain is a great assemblage of nerves, 
from which proceeds the great spinal 
nerve, of which you continually see a 
halved portion in the hollow grove of 
a neck or loin of mutton. From this 


ed with some of those qualities painful-| proceed smaller divisions of nerves, till 


ly enough, if the thing be, to an ex-| 
microscope. They are, in fact, present 


treme degree, hot or cold, or if the con- 
tact be too close, like that of your thumb, 
in a smith’s vice. Now, it is just this 
sense of touch, as I shall endeavor to 
explain in the following Lectures, that 
apprises us of everything that we know 
respecting the material world on which 
we stand, and also of those luminous 
ones, which by day or night, garnish 
the heavens. 

But I think, now, I hear some of 
you whispering together ; you are say- 
ing,—‘* The old gentleman must be 
dreaming now — we cannot touch the 
stars, nor the sun and moon.”’ 


they become invisible, even through the 


everywhere, so that we cannot place a 
needle’s point on our flesh without en- 
countering some of them; and so sen- 
sible they are, that we should be in 
constant misery if they were not cover- 
ed and protected by the external skin, 
which has no nerves of its own, and is 
quite insensible. You will find that 
you can take a very sharp knife and 
commence peeling your finger without 
any pain at all, if you do not go deeper 
than the first skin. It is, however, so 
thin that it readily transmits sensation 
to the nervesthat lie immediately under 


Certainly not, I reply, but something |it; and even if you put on your gloves, 
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ee 


you can feel the motions of one finger | the condition we should all be in, with- 
over another. out sense of touch, or conscionsness of 

This system of nerves, therefore, is| outward things, from our state when, by 
the method by which our Maker has/ frost, paralysis, or other misfortune, a 
been pleased to connect us with the ma-| limb becomes insensible and helpless. 
terial worlds around us. The eye, the} Aged persons have thus very frequently 
ear, the nose, the palate, the fingers’-| fallen into the fire, and been burned to 
ends, all deliver, as well as receive im-| death: and it is by the gradual decay 
pressions to the brain, and this to the|of this vital principle that death com- 
mind, by means of those silken threads. | monly approaches. The bodily sense 
This is what anatomists know, and they ‘then ceases, and no longer remains the 
know no more. When the brain is dis-| messenger between mind and matter. 
sected, they cannot see where the soul | After something like ‘seventy years of 
has held her sitting during the seventy’ service, the silken cords that bind us to 


years of life—they can discover no | life—the silvery fibres that have so long 


conveyed impressions of the things near 


immortal part of man. or distant by which we are surrounded— 

The sense of touch, of course, in-| will resign their office ; and then the de- 
cludes that of feeling and sensation of | ceased—who, perhaps, but the moment 
every kind. Itis by this that we are| before could listen to the softest whis- 
enabled to walk, to stand, to adjust the | pers of affection—respond to the glance 
equilibrium of the body—that is to find | of the eye, return the pressure of the 
and retain our balance in any position. | hand —has departed, leaving behind 
We could not turn in our beds, nor|him a mass differing little but in form, 
rise from a chair; we could hold no-| from the clods that are to cover it. On 
thing in our hands ; could not dispose of | the lifeless head, as on the sculptured 
the food in our mouths ; should certain-| granite before mentioned, all the suns 
ly be choked in the attempt to swallow ;|in the universe might pour their beams, 
might be mortally maimed, burned, |all the tempests discharge their thun- 
scalded, frozen, and a hundred horrible | ders—it is still an unknowing mass; 
things besides, were it not that we are| and you may lacerate or burn it—the 
warned in time, by that pervading con- flesh, the nerve, can no longer feel, no 


traces of that which is the chief, the 





sciousness that instructs the mind/longer communicate with the spirit 
through the body, conveying and repre-| which but lately inhabited there! 


senting to it everything affecting it, that} I have shown that it is to the sense 
the will may interfere and direct accord- | of touch, or of feeling, that we owe the 
ingly. power of feeding ourselves, or walking, 


We may judge, to some extent, as bol eandting. or using any of our limbs. 
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By this we are enabled to tread the 


path before us, to handle that which is 
within our reach, and to withdraw our- 
selves from danger. But the faculty 
of feeling has been given to man, and 
made what it is to him, for purposes of 
far more delicate and extensive appli- 
cation than this. It was never intend- 
ed that man should content himself 
with just knowing what is hard or soft, 
rough or smooth, hot or cold, by the 
touch. A palm, without fingers, might 
have sufficed him then. Or, if it had 
been intended that he should merely 
scratch about, like a bird beneath the 
trees and herbage for food, then birds’ 
claws would have done very well. But 
as man was to be the subject of un- 
numbered wants and wishes, he was also 
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dollars, quarters, dimes, and so on. 


There shall be also a bank-note, a check, 
and a bill of exchange, a few half-cents, 
and then threads, tapes, needles, scis- 
sors, reels, pencils, pens, and what you 
please besides. Do not you think, 
now, that with my eyes shut I could 
come and finger the money, so as to 
appropriate the most valuable of the 
coin — that I could tell by the feel 
which was the bank-note, the check, and 
the bill of exchange — distinguish the 
half-dollars, the quarters, and the dimes, 
—replacing the working articles with- 
out difficulty? All this I could do 
with the faculty at my fingers’-ends ; 
but there is no such discriminating gift 
of touch residing in the back of my 
hand, in my elbows, or at the end of 


to be the inventor and artificer of un-| my nose. 


numbered contrivances to supply them. 
It was needful,therefore, that his fingers 


should possess the diseriminating sense | 





I believe there are persons in whom 
the sense of touch is so delicate and re- 
fined—so instructed by use, that they 


of touch in a high degree of perfection ;| could discover the amount of a bank- 


and the fact is, that although many an- 
imals surpass man in keenness of vision, 
of hearing, and of smell, he excels 
them all in that faculty by which he is 
enabled to judge of the forms and quali- 
ties of bodies by the touch. I mention 
the fingers’-ends as the chief instru- 
ments for the exercise of this faculty, 
because it is by these chiefly that we 


can and do inform ourselves of the na- 
ture and condition of bodies with which 
we are brought into contact. Empty 
your purse and your work-basket upon 
the table — silver, gold, dollars, half- 





note by feeling the letters. Blind per- 
sons are taught thus to read, by using 
the fingers instead of the eyes, on let- 
ters formed for that purpose, and they 
have even been known to distinguish 
colors, by this marvellous sense of touch. 

But man being a constructive being, 
it is chiefly in the labors and arts of 
life that the value of this faculty ap- 
pears. Without it, the workman could 
not guide, nor indeed, hold his tool. 
The saw, the axe, the spade, would 
drop from his hand—he could not grasp 
them, or he would not know, whether 
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he did so or not. He then could not;kings’ palaces.”’ 





The work that she 


have become a tiller of the ground, if| executes with those little hands, and the 


he had not been possessed of the sense 
I am speaking of ; but what shall we 
say of the watch-maker, the sempstress, 
the artist, the musician, the writer, the 


scientific operator, the surgeon? Sup- 
5 


pose that man, instead of the finely 


sensibility she displays under the most 
distant vibration of her web, must have 
engaged the attention of my young 
ane very often. The speckled spin- 
ner feels if but a particle of dust shall fall 
‘aie the extended fabric she has been 


constructed hand, the exquisitely sensi-| weaving ; and when an unfortunate fly 


tive fingers, which his maker has given 
him, had been supplied with nothing 


better than a paw of the lion or the | 
bear, the fin of the fish, the wing of 


the fowl, or the hoof of the horse or the | 
ass !—what could he have done for him- | 


self, in the forest or the field ?—of | 
‘an intruder, but the commonest vege- 


what use to him would have been the 


treasures of the mine? And if the) 


hand of man had not been as tender as | 


gets there detained, and struggles for 
liberty, she has instant information, and 
»| hastens to her prey. 

| There are plants, that appear to have 
something very much like the sense of 
fe eling. Not only does the Sensitive 


plant curl up his leaves at the touch of 


tables of the garden show something 
‘like the consciousness of contact. Thus, 


it is—if he had the thickened skin of | you will find the tendrils of the vine 


the heel upon it, he might have blun- 


dered on coarsely as a laborer, but a} 
'they can cling to; then they coil round, 


cunning workman he could never have 
been ; his fertile brain would have been 
nearly useless to him. 

Although man, so far as we know, 
surpasses all other creatures in the dis- 
criminating sensibility of his fingers’- 
ends, it is evident that many animals 


and the pea will grow, and continue 
nearly straight, till they touch a stick 


| ; 
and tie themselves on. Plants, also, 


are almost as sensible of (g/t as if they 
possessed eyes ! 


-—_———$——— 


Sounds During the Night. 


feel very acutely ; and some of them | Tue great audibility of sound dur- 
have very delicate instruments at the ing the night | is a phenomenon of con- 
ends of their limbs for the purposes of | | siderable interest, and one which had 


their respective operations. Think, now, 
what the bee performs with her mandi: 


bles and feet! could man construct a! 


been observed even by the ancients. 


‘In crowded cities, or in their vicinity, 


the effect was generally ascribed to the 


honeycomb from her materials ? And as | jrest of animated beings, while in local- 


to the spider ; ‘‘ she,’’ as Solomon says, 
“taketh hold with her hands and is in 


ities where such an explanation was in- 


| applicable, it was supposed to arise from 
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a favorable direction of the prevailing 
wind. Baron Humboldt was particu- 
larly struck with this phenomenon when 
he first heard the rushing of the great cat- 
aracts of the Orinoco in the plain which 
surrounds the mission of the Apures. 
These sounds he regarded as three times 
louder during the night than during the 
day. Some authors ascribed this fact 
to the cessation of the humming of in- 
sects, the singing of birds, and the ac- 
tion of the wind on the leaves of the 
trees, but M. Humboldt justly main- 
tains that this cannot be the cause of it 
on the Orinoco, where the buzz of in- 
sects is auch louder in the night than 
in the day, and where the breeze never 
rises till after sunset. Hence he was 
led to ascribe the phenomenon to the 


perfect transparency and uniform den-_ 


sity of the air, which can exist only 
at night after the heat of the ground 
has been uniformly diffused through the 
atmosphere. When the rays of the 


perfectly mixed, or when we view dis- 
tant objects over a red-hot poker or 
over a flame. In all these cases the 
light suffers refraction in passing from 
a medium of one density into a medium 
of a different density, and the refracted 
rays are constantly changing their di- 
rection as the different currents rise in 
succession. Analogous effects are pro- 
duced when the sound passes through 
a mixed medium, whether it consists of 
two different mediums or of one medium 
where portions of it have different den- 
'sities. As sound moves with different 
 valocition through media of different 
densities, the wave which produces the 
sound will be partly reflected in passing 
‘from one medium to the other, and the 
direction of the transmitted wave chang- 
ed ; and hence in passing through such 
‘media different portions of the wave 
| will reach the ear at different times, and 
_thus destroy the sharpness and distinct- 
| ness of thesound. ‘This may be proved 


sun have been beating on the ground | by many striking facts. If we puta 
during the day, currents of hot air of dif. bell in a receiver containing a mixture 
erent temperatures and consequently of | of hydrogen gas and atmospheric air, 
different densities, are constantly ascend-| the sound of the bell can scarcely be 
ing from the ground and mixing with} heard. During a shower of rain or of 


the cold air above. The air thus ceases 
to be a homogeneous medium, and every 
person must have observed the effects of 
it upon objects seen through it which 
are very indistinctly visible, and have a 
tremulous motion, as if they were ‘‘danc- 
ing in the air.”” The very same effect 
is perceived when we look at objects 
through spirits and water that are not 


snow, noises are greatly deadened, and 
when sound is transmitted along an 
iron wire or an iron pipe of sufficient 
length, we actually hear two sounds, one 
‘transmitted more rapidly through the 
| solid, and the other more slowly through 





‘the air. The same property is well 


‘illustrated by an elegant and easily re- 
aca experiment of Chladni’s. When 
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sparkling champagne is poured into a|self a very romantic personage individ- 
tall glass till it is half full, the glass | ually. We know that the mere name 
loses its power of ringing by a stroke | of ‘‘ sea,’’ ‘‘ ship,’’ or ‘‘ sailor,’’ excites 
upon its edge, and emits only a disa-| emotion in the breasts of novel-reading 
greeable and a puffy sound. ‘This effect | lads, and adventurous youths in general. 
will continue while the wine is filled | There seems to be an inherent witchery 


with bubbles of air, or as long as the |in the very idea of the ‘ glad waters of 


effervescence lasts; but when the effer- 
vescence begins to subside, the sound 


becomes clearer and clearer, and the | 


glass rings as usual when the air-bubbles 
have vanished. If we reproduce the 


the dark-blue sea;’’ but this has been 
stimulated a thousand-fold by the pop- 
ular songs of Dibdin and others, por- 
traying sailors in such colors that they 
cannot recognize themselves, and also 


effervescence by stirring the champagne | by certain modern fictions, which how- 


with a piece of bread, the glass will| 


again cease to ring. The same experi- 
ment will succeed with other effervesc- 
ing fluids. 


The “ Romance” of Sea-Life. 


Some of our readers have no doubt, 
at one period of their existence, enter- 


ever admirable as works of art, con- 
vey anything but a correct notion of the 





real workday life of the gallant but 
plain honest fellows who roam over the 
ocean. Inthe books in question, every- 
thing which can throwa charm over the 
sea—everything which tends to impress 
the reader with a vague idea that sailors 
are a separate race of mortals, with 
most fascinating characteristics—is skill- 


tained pleasant notions of a life at sea ;| fully dwelt upon ; but the stern, home- 


far be it from us to divert emulations 
from the adoption of perhaps a very 
honorable career to some, but we would 
in plain language divest the subject of 
the charming fiction with which the im- 
agination may have invested it. 

We personally know something of 
the sea, of sailors, and of their life, 
both ashore and afloat, both in the fore- 
castle and the cabin, both abroad and at 
home. We know also that there is a 
marvellously prevalent notion among 
landsmen, thata sailor’s life is the most 
romantic of all lives, and that he is him- 


ly, matter-of-fact, monotonous life they 
lead, is carefully left in the background, 
or alluded to in a very slight and de- 
ceptive manner. Can we wonder, 
therefore, that boys of ardent imagina- 
tions are absorbingly attracted by such 
an idealized profession? So enthrall- 
ing is the love of the sea thus generated, 
that a good authority declares that he 
has known youths who could not hear 
|the creaking of a block used in hoisting 
sugar to the upper-floor of a grocer’s 





warehouse, without their imaginations 
being fired with vivid dreams of ships 
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and the eeean! Once let a stripling 
become impressed with a longing for the 
sea, no matter how generated, and the 
very means you adopt to check his dis- 
eased fancy will only strengthen and 
confirm it. Yet his case is precisely 
analogous to that of a youth falling pas- 
sionately in love with a maiden whom 
he has never seen ! 

The twe great classes of boys who go 
to sea, are those who have imbibed ro- 
mantic notions concerning it, and long 


to realize them ; and those who are sent | 


by their friends as a means to re.orm 
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to lay out on a yard ina hurricane. 





We say, moreover, that sailors them- 
selves are, with very few exceptions, 
the most prosaic and matter-of-fact 
among mortals. You may sneer at 
'this ; but one week, one day, nay, even 
one hour, of actual sea-sei vice, would 





| perhaps convince you that we are speak- 
ing advisedly. Let truth be spoken 
‘above vll things. A sailor’s life brings 
him in occasional contact with sub- 
lime manifestations of the Divine pow- 
‘er: but he little regards them. His 
| duties al'sorb all his attention, and there 


them of bad habits. Of the two, the/is no time for sight-seeing and reflec- 
latter class generally make the best|tion, nor is sentiment of any hind al- 
sailors ; the others are too much dis-| lowed to be indulged in on shipboard. 
gusted at the reality, too heart-brcken, | On the other hand, he will for weeks 
at the utter annihilation of all their fine} and months lead the dullest and most 
dreams, to take kindly and well to their | unexciting life conceivable. Day after 
rough calling. There are, of course, | day the same monotonous round of com- 
numerous exceptions in both classes ; | mon-place duties are exacted with iron 
and of the former, many cling to the discipline. It is all very pleasant to 
sea, and learn to become good sailors) you, young gentleman, to sit with your 
out of sheer des; eration and stubborn} feet on a parlor fender, and gloat over 
resolve to make the best cf a bad bar-| picturesque and highly-wrought descrip- 
gain, rather than acknowledge them-|tions of nautical manceuvres; but we 
selves to be woefully deceived. can tell you, that not one of these is 

Let us not be misunderstood. We} felt to be anything but ordinary work 
ourselves enthusiastically loved the sea | by those who actually perform them. 
when young, and we love it yet, but.in a| There is nothing very delightful in the 
very different degree. Itisanoble pro-| hourly act of running up and down 
fession, that of the wild waves’ mastery, | ladders like a bricklayer’s laborer, and 
but it is emphatically one of the hardest, | hauling rough ropes till your back feels 
worst paid, and most prosaic! Yes, | ready to break and your heart to burst ; 
young readers of Captain Marryatt and | there is nothing peculiarly clevating and 
of Fennimore Cooper, we say it is down-| chivalrous in the act of picking oakum, 
right prosaic !—and we know what it is! and making spun-yarn and sinnet—and 
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sailors are steadily kept at these and 
similar labors in the intervals between 
shifting sails; nor is there any inex- 
pressible charm in the act of scraping 
and oiling masts and yards, and wash- 





ing decks and tarring rigging. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
Leyden Jar, or Phial. 


Tue manner in which the discovery 
of the Leyden Phial was made at Ley- 
den in [lolland, was as follows :—Pro- 
fessor Muschenbroeck and his friends 
observing that electrified bodies,exposed 
to the common atmosphere, which is al- 
ways replete with conducting particles 
of various kinds, soon lost their eleec- 





'the water had received as much elee- 
‘tricity as the machine could give it). 
was surprised by a sudden shock in the 
arms and breast, which he had not in 
the least expected from the experiment. 

Thus was accidentally discovered the 
electric jar, whicl. in its present improy- 
ed form is now coated inside and out- 
side with tin foil, to retain the electric- 
ity which may be reverberated to the 
surface of the glass, and which by the 
communication of the positive side with 
the negative, gives the shock, well 
known by the name of the electric 
shock. It is extremely curious to ob- 
serve the description which philosophers, 
| who first felt the electric shock, gave it, 
especially as we are sure we can give 
ourselves the same sensation, and there- 
by compare their description with the 


tricity, and were capable of retaining| reality. Terror and surprise certain- 
but a small quantity of it, imagined|ly contributed not a little to the ex- 
that were the electrified bodies termin-|aggerated accounts they gave of it; 
ated on all sides by original electrics, | and could we not have repeated the ex- 
they might be capable of receiving a| periment we should have formed a very 
stronger power, and retaining it a long-| different idea of it from what it really 
er time. Glass being the most conve-|is, even when given in greater strength 
nient electric for this purpose, and water| than those who first felt the electric 
the most convenient non-electric, they|shock were able to give it. It will 
first made these experiments with water, | amuse our readers to give them an ex- 
in glass bottles; but no considerable|ample or two. Mr. Muschenbroeck, 
discovery was made, until Mr. Cunens/who tried the experiment, says, in 4 
happening to hold his glass vessel in one | letter to Mr. Reaumur, that he felt him- 
hand, containing water, which had aj self struck in his arms, shoulders, and 
communication with the prime conduc- | breast ; so that he lost his breath, and 
tor, by means of a wire ; whilst with | was two days before he recovered from 
ithe blow and the terror. He adds, 
he would not take a second shock, no, 





the other hand he was disengaging it 
from the conductor (when he imagined 
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not for the kingdom of France. A Mr. | ing, is called a Leyden Phial, or Electic 
Allamand said, that he lost the use of | Jar. 

his breath for some moments, and then | 

felt so intense a pain all along his right 
arm, that he at first apprehended ill 
consequences from it, though it soon 
after went off without any inconveni- 
ence. But the most remarkable ac-| My readers will not forget my trip to 
count is that of Mr. Ninkler, of Leip-| St. Johnsbury one very hot day in July. 
sic. He says, that the first time he} The fact is, [ found every thing so com- 
tried the Leyden experiment he found | fortable at that beautiful place, that, be- 
great convulsions by it in his body, and | fore I was aware of it almost, a week 
that it put his blood into great agitation, | had slipped by. And I cannot do bet- 
so that he was afraid of an ardent fever, | ter than to tell you how I employed my- 
and was obliged to use cooling medi-| self. 

cines; he also felt a heaviness in his| I always had a very singular idea of 
head, as ifa stone lay uponit. Twice, St. Johnsbury. I could not get rid of 
he says, it gave him a bleeding at the|it. I took it into my head, many years 
nose, to which he was not inclined ; and | ago that Justice was born at St. Johns- 
that his wife, (whose curiosity, itseems, | bury ! You may well laugh, it was 
was stronger than her fears) received; such a queer notion ; but somehow I 
the shock only twice, and found herself| never could banish the association from 
so weak that she could hardly walk ;;my mind. And once, when having 
and that a week after, upon recovering} heard that a person had just returned 
courage to receive another shock, she|from St. Johnsbury, I had it at my 
bled at the nose, after taking it only|tongue’s end to inquire ‘‘ how old Mrs. 
once. Such was the surprise and terror | Justice was enjoying herself.”’ 

with which these electricians were struck| Perhaps I had better tell you how 
by a sensation which thousands have) this queer idea originated. You must 
since experienced without any disagree-| all know that justice was a heathen god- 
dess, and was supposed by the ancients 
to preside at all trials and see that. 
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able effects; and it affords us a lesson 
how far we ought to credit the first ac- 
counts of extraordinary discoveries, | neither party was wronged. — She is re- 
where the imagination is liable to be af-| presented blind-folded, and with a pair 
fected. On account of this experiment ‘of scales in her hand, so that she 
being first satisfactorily made at Ley-| might decide impartially. I dare say 
den, a bottle, coated inside and out, for| you have seen pictures of the goddess 
the purpose of charging and discharg-| frequently, as the representation is fre- 
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; quently used figuratively now to indicate | which will stick to a person for years ti 
fairness, or impartiality. | whether he will or no. 
Well, you must know that there is at} One of the first leisure moments [ m= 
St. Johnsbury a very extensive scale! had, therefore, I attended to the matter, oa 
| manufactory. Probably there are more | and went to see where all these scales de 
scales of all kinds made here than at|' were made. The manufactory is about fo 
A any other place in the country. And half a mile from the main village, sit- th 
a you cannot go into a grocery store, or} uated in a valley, between two hills, ei 
any other place where articles are weigh- | through which runs Sleeper’s river, a oi 
ed without sceing scales that were made | small stream, but of sufficient size to 
here, marked ‘‘ Kairbank’s Patent, St. l afford water power to run the necessary St 
Johnsbury, Vermont.’’ They are now ‘machines used. With the dwelling ; the 
scattered all over the United States. | houses and a large store there seems to iii 
Look upon the first scale you find, and | be quite a village. and the situation is ve 
I have no doubt the above inscription | quite romantic. tri 
will be stamped upon it. And soit! Upon making application at the pro- : the 
was, that from looking upon such a mul-| per place I was politely taken over the ‘ei 
he] titude of scales, and all from one place, | whole establishment. As near as I can 
¥ that I began at last to conclude that | remember there are about two hundred hed 
i Justice must indeed have been born | workmen employed here constantly in a 
i there. Of course 1 knew better, but} making scales. Not of one size, mere- | si 
. it was one of those freaks of belief!ly, but of all sizes from the ponderous ere 
: 
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machines wherewith a laden canal boat|conveyance than the slow old stage 
may be balanced to the puny contri-|coaches. But the march of improve- 
vance for weighing sugar and tea by the | ment is onward, sure enough ; and it is 
ounce. When completed they are all |necessary for all slow coaches to im- 
subjected to a severe test, and then! prove their pace or get out of the way. 
packed securely for transportation to 

every part of the: world. I spent a — —_—_——— 

long time in the manufactory, and 


though I did not see the blindfolded| Frank Worthy, the Orphan 
goddess, I am satisfied that Justice | Boy. 





dispensed in that rural and quiet neigh- 


. Conclusion. 
borhood without her balance. Perhaps J 





Bort, alas! this good fortune was not 


the making of so many scales has a) 





tendency to promote equality and fair-| destined to last. Exertion beyond his 
strength, and exposure to all kinds of 





ness. If so, I could name some places 
where scale making could be carried on | weather, (for he could not be prevailed 
to advantage. upon to spare himself, however inclem- 

The prospect from the summits of the} ent it might be,) broke down even 
hills in the vicinity is extremely pictur | Frank’s bold spirit, and brought him to 
esque. Aside from the luxury of wan-|the very brink of the grave with a most 


| 


dering alone beneath the shade of the | severe billious fever. And who can do- 


forest, I found the extensive veiw from | 
the ragged sides of these eminences | poor widow endured, when she saw this 
amply repaid the labor required in the | darling of her fondest affections, he 
ascent. who had been a source of pleasure to 

From one summit, four miles west of| her from the first moment that she 
St. Johnsbury, called Pumpkin Hill, | had taken him into her arms, and on 
the White Mountains, 40 miles distant, | whom she had rested as her sure sup- 
can be plainly seen. For most of the | port and comfort in old age, tossing and 
year their tops are white with snow. I)tumbling in the wild ravings of deli- 
tried to make up my mind to go home | rium, and expected she would have to 


scribe the anxiety and misery that the 


that way, but not being prepared for so | commit him tothe cold tomb, as she had’ 
much fatigue, I gave up the idea. ‘ene the husband and children of her 
youth! And when, in addition to this, 


hours. It still seems odd enough to|she considered that his life had been 


My ride home occupied but a few 





me to be whirled about the country at} sacrificed in his noble efforts to save 
such railroad speed, after spending the | her from fatigue and trouble, oh, how 
greater part of my life with no better | earnestly did she wish that she had been 
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permitted to continue still the sufferer;, Mr. Stiffler, in whose house Frank 
and that he had still been the happy,|now became an inmate, was a cold, 
active being, she had so lately seen him! | stern man ; and his wife was a weak, 


It was not, however, destined that she 
should lose this sweetner of her exis- 
tence ;* and the poor invalid slowly, 
but gradually, recovered ; but not till 


various and unavoidable expenses of 


sickness had exhausted all their well 
economized funds. Poor Frank, con- 
sequently, recovered only to find his 
mother more hopelessly in want than 
ever, whilst his feeble frame reminded 
him that it would be long before he 
could make amends to her for the losses 
she had sustained. Resolved, if pos- 
sible, to release her at least from 
the burden of supporting him, Frank 
set out one morning, as soon as he was 
strong enough to walk a short distance, 
determined to inquire at every shop he 
came to, if they wanted a boy to sweep 
the floor, attend to the fire, and to run 
errands. It was not long before he 
met with one willing to engage him in 
that capacity for his board and lodging; 
and he hastened home to announce his 
success to his mother, to whom he had 
not previously spoken of his intention, 
from the fear that she would forbid his 
putting it in execution. It caused her 
many. tears to think of parting with her 


silly woman, who allowed herself to be 
governed by her only child, a boy about 
two years older than our hero. Frank 
had too much discrimination not to dis- 
cover, on even a short acquaintance, 
that Jerry Stiffler was a very bad boy ; 
and he determined from the first to have 
as little intercourse with him as he could. 
It was impossible, however, for him to 
avoid being much with him ; for the 
father was a great deal out, attending 
auctions ; and Jerry, who prided himself 
upon being an excellent shop-keeper, 
generally prevailed on his mother to 
leave the shop to him in his father’s 
absence. His anxiety to take this 
charge upon himself, Frank was soon 
persuaded, arose from its affording him 
an opportunity of pilfering small sums 
of money. ‘This made our little hero 
more and more determined to avoid any 
familiarity with him ; and, consequent- 
ly, though Jerry made frequent at- 
tempts at sociability, and though the 
circumstance of their both sleeping in 
the same room made it rather difficult 
to repress Jerry’s advances, he still re- 
mained cold and distant. 

‘* Frank,” cried the youthful Stiffler, 


darling, even fora short time ; but, see-| one morning as he lay in bed watching 
ing that the boy was unhappy while un-/| the progress of his companion’s dressing, 
employed, she thought it better to allow | “‘ it is beginning to be very cold, and I 
him to gratify his feelings, and still hoped |think you ought really to have some- 
something might turn up that would | thing to cover those bare feet of yours. 
enable them to be once more together.| Why don’t you get stockings on and 
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—_—- 


treat yourself to a pair of good boots|I will lend you money enough to buy a 

or shoes.” pair of shoes; only you must not say 
‘‘T shall have a pair before very long; | anything to father about it.’’ 

for mother said, the last time I was at} «No, thank you,” replied Frank, 

home, that they should be the first coldly ; ‘I would prefer to wait till 

things she bought.” mother can afford to buy mea pair; I 
‘‘ But you will have to suffer a great | would rather have cold feet than be in 

deal in the mean time. You ought to} debt.” 

have a pair directly.”’ 


** But [ll never plague you about 
‘“‘ But poor people can’t always get 


: paying the money back again. I can 
rang: the pod menens they ~~ wait till it suits you. And I will lend 
them,’’ said Frank, with great simplic- you enough to buy boots instead of 


Ny shoes, and they will be warmer still.” 
‘‘Tt’s a shame your mother should 


keep you with those bare feet such 
weather as this,’’ returned Jerry. 

‘‘ How can she help it, till she gets 
money to buy me a pair of shoes with ? 
I couldn’t go with stockings without 
shoes.”’ 

‘* And how long will it be before she 
gets the money ? 

“T don’t know,’’ replied Frank, 
coldly ; and having washed himself, and} A few days after this, Frank was 
combed his hair carefully, and made| startled by hearing Mr. Stiffler say that 
himself as neat as his humble means/|he had missed money out of his desk in 
would permit, he was about to leave| the shop, and as he had marked all the 
the room, when Jerry called him back, | silver he had put into it, he could at any 
with—‘‘ I say, Frank, come here ; I|time identify it. This circumstance 
want to say something to you.”’ convinced our young hero that he was 

‘‘ You must make haste, then,’’ re-| in a very unsafe situation ; for, though 
turned the other, ‘‘ or your father will be| he was pretty sure he knew who was 
angry at my being so long getting the thief, there was no knowing what 
down stairs.”’ might occur to throw suspicion on him- 

‘‘ Well, come near ;”” andas the boy} self, and he might by this means lose 
obeyed, he seized hold of one of the|his only wealth—bhis good character. 
buttons of his jacket, as if to hold him, | He accordingly determined to leave his 
whilst he said—‘ If you have a mind, | place immediately, and took the first 


‘‘ No, I don’t want them —TI can 
wait ;’’ Frank again repeated ; and dis- 
engaging himself from Jerry’s hold, he 
left the room. ‘‘ That’s right, Frank,”’ 
said the servant girl, who, unknown to 
the boys, had been near and heard 
the conversation. ‘‘ Have no more to 
do with him than you can help, for he 
means no good in his offer of kindness.” 
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opportunity of informing Mr. Stiffler of 
his intention. 

‘You don’t go out of this house till 
I have searched your box,’’ said that 
gentleman, in his usual severe frigid | 
tone of voice ; ‘‘ my wife tells me you | 
have a box that you keep your Sun-| 
day clothes in, and I must examine 
it before you take it away ; and have 
given orders, besides, that you shall 
not be allowed to go into your room 
till I have searched it.’’ Frank had in- 
deed a small wooden box, in which he | 
kept his best clothes; for having al-| 
ways been accustomed to neatness and | 
order, and not having any place in the | 
room in which he slept, to keep his | 
clothes where they would not tumble | 











‘turned over in his mind what course 


he should pursue to protect his inno- 
cence, and his cool, clear judgment im- 


| ‘ ‘ A 
mediately determined the point. In 


the very next house lived a magistrate, 
aman whose amiable countenance at 
once prepossed the beholder in his favor. 
This gentlemen had often noticed 
Frank and spoken kindly to him when 
passing the door, and to him the boy 
determined to apply. At the very in- 
stant he had thus made up his mind, 
the Magistrate happened to pass ; and 
Frank, calling him by his name, re- 
spectfully asked him to step in. The 
request was complied with ; and Frank, 
in the presence of Mr. Stiffler, explain- 
ed the circumstances in which he was 


about in the dust, he had brought one | placed, in the simple language of truth, 
from home, which though small, was | without making any declaration of inno- 
large enough to contain his scanty | cence, and begged the favor of him to go 
wardrobe. ‘*‘ As soon as I have finish-| and see his boxexamined. Witha look of 
ed this letter,” 
will go with you up stairs, and if I find| so the magistrate was called) complied 


. . | ° > 
continued Stiffler, “‘ I} warm approval, Mr. Gainsborough (for 


there is nothing m the box that belongs 
tome, you may go as soon as you please ; 
but, if there is anything that I know 
to be my property, you shall have the 
full benefit of the law, you may depend 
upon that.” 





willingly with the request, and the little 
hero immediately led the way to the 
chamber, with the squire, followed by 
Mr. Stifflerclose at his heels; and Mrs. 
Stiffler and her hopeful son, who had now 
joined the party, bringing up the rear. 


Now Frank, though exceedingly | The contents of the little box were soon 
good-natured was as spirited and judi-| examined, without anything being found 
cious as he was gentle and amiable ;| there that any objection could be made 
and, seeing that if he had no one near/to ; and Mr. Gainsborough was turning 
to see that justice was done him, he | away, when Jerry, who had looked on 
would be entirely at the mercy of this | with evident anxiety and agitation, ex- 
hard inflexible man, who seemed al-| claimed, ‘‘ There’s two half-crowns un- 


ready to have decided on his guilt, he|der the lining of the cap.” 
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The magistrate turned and fixed his 
eye sternly upon the face of the inform- 
ant, with a look that made young Stif- 
fler shrink and turn pale, as he thought 
to hide himself behind the back of his 
mother. 

‘* And how do you know that,’’ ask- 
ed Mr. Gainsborough in an angry tone, 
‘‘ Do you know, you young rascal, that 
you are giving evidence against your- 
self! Ihave no question of the truth 
of your information ; for you have good 
reason, [ doubt not, to- know that they 
are there ;” and as he spoke, he put 
his hand into the cap, and taking out 
some pieces of silver, handed them to 
Mr. Stiffler, and asked him if they were 
his. He acknowledge that they were, 
and Mr. Gainsborough again turned to 
the son. ‘* Before I was applied to by 
this boy, whom you have tried to ruin,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ [ had been told by your moth- 
er’s servant girl, of a conversation she 


overheard between you and him, a few | 


mornings ago. She came to tell it me, 
she said, because she was sure there 
was a scheme on foot to lay your own 
iniquity on this poor orphan’s should- 


’ 


ers.’ The gentleman here laid his 
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himself on his knees at the feet of the 
magistrate, his face livid with fear, and 
his teeth chattering so that he cou!d not 
speak, ‘‘forgive me this once and I 
will confess all.”’ 

‘‘ Your confession is of little impor- 
tance,’ returned Mr. Gainsborough, in 
the same stern voice. ‘‘I have suffi- 
cient evdence without it to prove your 
guilt, and the only way, I believe, to 
save you from the gallows, is to make 
you suffer the consequences of your 
crimes thus early in life.’’ 

‘* Oh, spare him! spare him !”’ cried 
‘the mother, throwing herself on her 
knees, by the side of her son ; whilst 
even the cold-hearted father joined in 
the supplication. ‘‘ Consider how young 
he is,’’ said he ; ‘‘ andif he is exposed 
now, it will blast his character for life. 
If you will agree to stop the proceed- 


‘ings I will give you one hundred pounds 


to invest for this boy, for the purpose of 
setting him up in business when he is 
old enough.”’ 

«That is not the only condition that I 
must exact of you,’’ returned Mr. Gains- 
borough ; ‘‘I must have you promise 
to send your son to some good school ; 


hand on Frank’s head, and stroked his| any one that the minister of your church 
hair in an almost caressing manner, and | shall point out, and keep him there two 
and then continued: ‘‘ I have evidence | years. If these two things are done, I 
sufficient, thanks to your own impa-|shall not proceed against him; but if 
tience to criminate him, to authorize me | you fail in either of them, the boy 


to bring you up before the court, when 


shall be immediately brought to jus- 


you will soon find yourself safely lodged | tice.”’ 


° . 99 
In prison. ‘ 


“Oh, sir,”’ cried the culprit, throwing | and the mother and son arose from their 


The father gave a solemn promise, 
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kneeling posture ; whilst the benevo- 
lent magistrate, turning to our hero, 
said, in an affectionate tone of voice : 
“Now, Frank, take up your box, and 
go home, and tell your worthy mother 





latch of the door, as if scarcely beliey- 
ing that the gentleman would conde- 
seend to enter their mean hovel ; whilst 
the magistrate with a countenance 
beaming with benevolence, stood for an 


that you have thus early proved the/ instant with his umbrella in his hand, 


value of the good principles she has 
implanted in your heart.’’ 


Frank, with a courteous bow, did as| 


he was desired, and was soon by the 
side of his mother, detailing to her the 


| taking a survey of the little apartment. 


Having done this, he said in a friendly 
voice: ‘“* You see, Frank, I have not 
been long in following you, for I am 
anxious to make the acquaintance of 


important events of the day. It was} your amiable mother.”’ 


now pretty late in the afternoon, and | ie 


the poor widow, after hanging up her 
clothes, (for the weather was too doubt- 





then came forward, and the wid- 
ow, rising, offered him the only chair 


‘her house afforded; but he insisted 


ful for them to be put out of doors, ) | yon her retaining her seat, and stood 
had just sat down to rest and warm himself, leaning in a sociable manner 


herself when Frank entered; but 
searce'y had she heard his little narra- 
tive, and begun to express her thank- 
fulness that her darling had met with so 


benevolent a friend, when she wasin-|’ . ’ 7 
|him in my wife. She fancies she sees 


|in his face a strong likeness to a rela- 
‘tion of hers to whom she was much at- 


terrupted by a gentle tap at the door. 
Frank hastened to open it, and to his 
great surprise and delight he beheld 
Mr. Gainsborough. 

My young readers can scarcely im- 
agine a more interesting picture than 
was now presented. The excellent 
woman, turning, and raising her hand 
with surprise as the boy uttered the 
name of his new friend, whilst her be- 
nevolent countenance bore a mingled 
expression of solicitude and wonder ; 
the boy, whose lovely face still bore the 
traces of the anxiety and agitation that 
had filled his young bosom through the 


against the wall. 


‘* There is something in the counte- 


‘nance of this little boy of yours,”’ said 


he, ‘that has made a warm friend of 


tached ; and having heard from Mr. 
Stiffler’s girl that he is only an adopted 
child, she has sent me to learn all you 
know of his origin.”’ 


The little that the widow knew was 
soon told ; but on being asked by her 
visitor if there was nothing, about either 
mother or child, that could lead to any 
further discovery, she said she had 
found, after the mother’s death, a letter 
very much worn, that was directed to 
Mary Crawford, and signed ‘“ Ellen,” 


day, standing with his hand on the} but without any other name. 








HYMN, 





“And have you that letter now ?’’|ecstasy of delight, ‘‘then I shall be 
able to keep you from wearing yourself 


asked Mr. Gainsborough, eagerly. 


‘‘T believe I have,’’ said the widow ;| out with washing, after all.’’ 


“for I put it by, thinking that Frank 
would prize anything that had belonged 
to his mother.’’ 

She then searched an old trunk, and 
at last produced the paper. ‘‘ It ismy 
wife’s handwriting, as well as her Christ- 
ian name,’’ said the benevolent man, 
with an expression of great delight ; 
‘and Mary Crawford was the name of 
Frank’s mother before she was married. 
We never heard the name of her hus- 
band, the letter announcing her mar- 
riage having, 1 suppose, miscarried ; 
but there can be no doubt that the lit- 
tle fellow is the son of my wife’s favor- 
ite cousin, and I assure you we shall 
all be proud to claim him as a relative.’’ 


‘‘T thank God,” said the excellent 
old woman,, ‘‘ that my boy will have 
some one to belong to when I am 
gone.”” 

‘‘[ have still more good news for 
you,’ returned Mr. Gainsborough ; 
‘‘Frank’s grandfather left some little 
property, and as his mother was his only 
child, it has been lying accumulating 
till some authentic information could be 
obtained respecting his mother’s fate ; 
and though it was not a very large sum, 
it is now sufficient to yield an interest 
that you and your boy will be able to 
live comfortably upon.”’ 

‘*QOh, mother !’’ exclaimed Frank, 
running and clasping his arms around 
the neck of his more than parent, in an 





Hymn. 
BY CUNNINGHAM, 


Dear is the Sabbath morn to me, 
When village bells awake the day, 
And by their sacred minstrelsy 
Call me from earthly cares away. 


And dear to me the winged hour, 

Spent in thy hallow’d courts, O Lord! 
To feel devotion’s soothing power, 

And catch the manna of thy word. 


And dear the simple melody, 
Sung with the pomp of rustic art ; 
That holy, heavenly harmony— 
The music of a thankful heart. 


And dear to me the loud Amen, 
That echoes through the blest abode ; 
Which: swells, and sinks, and swells again, 
Dies on the walls, but lives to God! 


In secret I have often pray’d, 

And still the anxious tears would fall; 
But on the sacred altar laid, 

The fire descends and dries them all. 


Then dear to me the hallow’d morn, 
The village bells, the shepherd’s voice ; 

They oft have fonnd my heart forlorn, 
And always bid that hevrt rejoice. 


Oft, when the world, with iron bands,' 
Has bound me in his six days’ chain, 
This bursts them like the strong man’s hands, 
And lets my spirit loose again. 


Go, man of pleasure, strike the lyre, 
Of broken Sabbaths sing the charms; 
Ours are the prophet’s car of fire, 
To bear us to a Father’s arms! 
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120 DEPTH OF THE SEA. 


—— 


Depth of the Sea. | On the southern coast of Cuba, to 
ithe southwest of the port of Batabano, 


As io ibe bottom of the basin of the ‘in the bay of Xagua, at two or three 


sea, it seems to have inequalities similar | wiles from the land, springs of fresh 
to those which the surface of continents 





ee cae ae | water gush up with such force in the 
exhibits ; if it were dried up, it would midst of the salt, that small boats can- 


present mountains, valleys, and plains. |), o¢ approach them with safety; the 


| deeper you draw the water, the fresher 
le exte r s ‘ 

whole extent by 2 ee i ar you find it. It has been observed, that 

of testaceous animals, or covered with | 


It is inhabited almost throughout its 


in the neighborhood of steep coasts, the 
sand and gravel. It was thus that) bottom of the sea also sinks down sud- 
Donati found the bottom of the Adri-| denly to a considerable depth ; whilst 
atic sea ; the bed of testaceous animals| near a low coast, and one of gentle de- 


. ac “linge ; is severs - es . . . ; 
there, according to him, is several hun \clivity, it is only gradually that the sea 


dred feet in thickness. The celebrated | deepens. There are some places in the 
stu . > S ‘ TY e | 
diver Pescecola, whom the emperor) ceg where no bottom has yet been found. 


ai Messina, s 7] orror. | ; b Tae 
strait of Messina, saw there with horror, | jg really bottomless ; an idea, which, if 


enormous polypi attached to . the rocks, | not absurd, is, at least, by no means 


the arms of which, being several yards 





| comfortable to the analogies of natural 
SF re < Ss y O S(ITan- |! ente ° i a 
long, were more than sufficient to stran ‘science. The mountains of continents 


gle a man. In a great many places, | oem to correspond with what are called 


the madrepores form a kind of petrified ithe abysses of the sea; but now the 


forest fixed at the bottom of the sea, highest mountains do not rise to 30,- 
It is true that they have 
presents different layers of rock and| wasted down and lessened by the ac- 
earth. tion of the elements ; it may therefore, 

The granite rises up in sharp-pointed | be reasonably concluded, that the sea is 
masses. Near Marseilles, marble is} not beyond 30,000 feet in depth; but 
dug up from a sub-marine quarry. | it is impossible to find the bottom even 
There are also bituminous springs, and | at one third of this depth, with our lit- 
even springs of fresh water, that spout) tle instruments. One of the most sin- 
up from the depths of the ocean ; and | gular attempts to ascertain the depth 


in the Gulf of Spezia, a great spout or| was made in the northern Jcean by 


and frequently, too, this bottom plainly | 900 feet. 


fountain of fresh water is seen to rise| Lord Mulgrave; he heaved a very 
| 

*1, . . . ‘* . . . 

like a liquid hill. Simflar springs fur-| heavy sounding lead, and gave out with 

nish the inhabitants of the town of Ar-|it a cable rope to the length af 4,680 

adus with their ordinary beverage. |feet, without finding bottom. 











PERSEVERANCE. 


Perseverance. 


“Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect.” —Shakspeare. 

A weak spirit will be crushed by the 
same misfortunes which would rouse a 
strong one to exertion. The same storm 
which fixes more firmly the giant oak, 
roots up the tender sapling. 

Stroke after stroke, fells that 

“ Unwedgeable and gnarled oak ”— 


effort after effort, overcomes a gnarled, 
ungracious fortune. 

Buonaparte once said: ‘‘ I have no 
idea of a merchant’s acquiring a for- 
tune as a general wins a battle — at a 
single blow.” 

This slap-dash way of acquiring a 
fortune has been ruinous to very many 
They covet Alad- 


din’s lamp ; with one smart rub they 
would summon the genii, and obtain 


young merchants. 


countless treasures. 

Disappointed in their sanguine expec- 
tations, and perhaps utterly ruined and 
bankrupt, instead of beginning again 
in a moderate way, with experience for 
their guide, they have either entirely 
forsaken mercantile affairs, or struck 
another ‘‘ blow ”’ so violent that the re- 
bound has crushed them to the earth. 

To know how to wait, is the great 
means of success,* says amodern French 
writer; to know how to persevere is the 
surest means of success in any under- 
taking, and this involves patient wait- 
ing. 


* “Savior attendre est le grand moyen de 
parvenir.”—De Maistre. 
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| Perseverance is like a taste for olives 
where they are not indigenous ; it is not 
‘a natural gift like genius, it is an ac- 
quirement. True, some persons more 
easily continue steadfast in a career than 
others, but after all, anybody can per- 
severe if they only will. 

When the boy takes his gun and goes 
out in the morning to shoot birds, he 
resolves not to go home with his game- 
Miles and ‘‘ mileses,”’ as 





pa empty. 
'Hood says, he tramps over field and 
|ford, mud and mire, through the bushes, 
‘over hedges and stone walls, tearing his 
Itrowsers and his shins; bruising his 
hands and blistering his feet — and all 
for what purpose? Success. 
* All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d.” 
“Men prize the things ungain’d more than 
it is.” 

Ah! but there are more dragons in 
the way to mercantile success, and fier- 
cer ones than guarded the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. 


“Fight them and the cravens flee, thy bold- 
ness is their panic; 

Fear them and thy treacherous heart hath 
lent their ranks a legion.” 

Stephen Girard, at the age of forty, 
commanded his own sloop, engaged in 
the coasting trade between New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans. He 
had taken many steps on the ladder to 
Fortune since he was a cabin-boy not 
worth a shilling—but think of his per- 

/severance in mounting that ladder, step 
| by step, till he was worth seven or eight 
millions of dellars ! 
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The following anecdote of an orien-|‘‘ alas! he has not the gift of contin- 
tal sovereign is given by Malcolm in| wance/”’ 


his history of Persia : This is an attribute of the best order 

‘There was no feature more remark-|0f minds. Every school-boy knows 
able in the character of Timour, than | ‘‘ Perseverantia vincit omnia!” at least, 
his extraordinary perseverance. No | he has fixed it indelibly upon the pages 
dfficulties ever led him to recede from|0f his copy-book. Despise persever- 
what he had undertaken, and he often | ance! As well might one despise the 
persisted in his efforts, under circum-| act of breathing, because it has to be 








stances that Jed all around him to de- 
spair. He used, on such occasions, to 
relate to his friends, an anecdote of his 


early life. 


‘**T once,’ said he, ‘ was forced to 


take shelter from my enemies in a ruin. 
ed building, where I sat alone many 
hours. Desiring to divert my mind 
from my hopeless condition, I fixed my 
observation on an ant that was carrying 
a grain of corn larger than itself up a 
high wall. I numbered the efforts it 
made to accomplish this object. The 
grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground, 
but the insect persevered, and the sev- 
entieth time it reached the top of the 
wall. This sight gave me courage at 
the moment, and I shall never forget 
the lesson it conveyed.’ ”’ 

This reminds us of Bruce’s spider, 
whose efforts were nearly as numerous 
before the object was accomplished. ~ 

It is a common notion among young 
people, that everything must be struck 
out at a heat; that this is the way ge- 
nius works. Genius is suggestive, but 
common sense active. 

** Alas!” said a poor widow, the 


repeated and continued every moment. 


| But this is an unconscious act. True ; 


and so may perseverance become, when 
the habit of accomplishing what is un- 
dertaken, is once established. Perse- 
verance is a linked chain which grap- 
ples to the goal of Success with hooks 
of steel. 


Manners. 


Never go up and down-stairs, or 
about the house, like a trotting horse ; 
step lightly, quickly, and orderly. 

Never drag, or go slipshod, with your 
shoes untied or down at the heel. 

Never enter a house or parlor with 
your boots all slush or mud, or sitdown 
with your hat or cap on, bar-room fash- 
ion. 

Neyer stare people in the face. Are 
you conversing with any one, look him 
in the face with cheerful, dignified, re- 
spectful assurance ; this is right ; but to 
stare idly or wildly at strangers, or any 
one, as though you had never seen a 
human face, is exceedingly impolite, 


mother of a bright but reckless son, |and a sure mark of ill-breeding. 
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Be polite, modest and respectful to Familiar Conversations on 


every one, especially to your superiors : 
‘Charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, secketh not her own.’’ What 
more unlovely, and painfully disgusting, 
than to see a youth, a mere strippling, 
assume an air of self-importance, and 
disrespect towards his equals or supe- 
riors | 

Never jerk, twitch or slam doors, or 
window-shutters, or bring them to, vio- 
lently. Be cautious and gentle in all 
your movements ; you may do no seri- 
ous mischief. We have known some 
little turbulents in passing out and in, 
shut the door with a slam-bang, give it 
a strong twitch, sufficient to shiver it ! 
No polite or genteel boys and girls will 
do this. 

Never be clownish or monkeyish ! 


Some rude boys (not girls) seem to you may take also. 


pride themselves in buffoonery or drol- 
lery, in low, vulgar tricks, antic ges- 
tures, foolish jesting, and odd expres- 
sions. This low, shameful vulgarity, 
may excite the laughter of fools—as 
none but fools will laugh at foolishness 
—‘‘ for the mouth of fools feedeth on 
foolishness ;”’ but*every one of good 
common sense must look upon such be- 
havior with perfect disgust and abhor- 
rence! And every youth, thus acting 
the buffoon or mimic, lowers himself in 
the estimation of the wise and the good. 


A man who tells nothing, or who tells 
all, will equally have nothing told him. 





Interesting Subjects. 


*« Ciara, it is a very pleasant even- 
ing, and as we have not heard from old 
Peggy to-day, suppose we take a walk 
over that way ?” 

‘Very well, mother, if you don’t 
think it is too dark.”’ 

‘Let us go then: it is not moon- 
light I know, but the stars shine very 
brightly ; and as we are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the road, I think we shall 
be able to get along. But have you 
nothing to take with you !”’ 

‘Yes, mother ; cook made me a nice 
light loaf for Peggy to-day, which I was 
going to carry over to-morrow morning, 
but I might as well take it now.” 

‘* Well, make haste and get it; and 
here isa dish of baked apples which 

2» 

‘*Oh, how dark it is mother !’’ ex- 
claimed Clara, as they stepped from the 
lighted room into the yard without. 

“Tt will appear lighter directly, 
Clara ; I suppose you can tell why ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, mother ; it is because the 
retina—no not the retina, the iris of 
the eye, is contracted by being in a 
light room ; and then when I step into 
the dark, a sufficient number of rays 
cannot enter at first to enable - me to 
distinguish the different objects around 
me; but in a few minutes the iris gets 
larger, and then I can see much better. 
Isn’t that it, mother ?’’ 
‘Not exactly, Clara. 


It is not 
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through the iris that light is admitted, 
but through the pupil.”’ 

**Oh, yes! I recollect now, mother ; 
the iris is the little circle that surrounds 
But how much lighter it 
appears already! Why, I can distin- 
guish the different things around me 


quite plainly.” 


the pupil. 


‘* And do you notice how full of 
stars the sky seems, Clara ?”’ 

‘Yes, mother; I should suppose 
there were thousands of them ?’’ 

‘* The number of stars in our cluster 
has been variously estimated by astro- 
nomers. Some suppose there are not 
more than ten millions, while others 
again suppose there are at least one 
hundred millions ; but only a small por- 
tion of this number is visible at one time 
to the naked eye.”’ 

‘* How many, mother ?”’ 


‘** About one thousand is the general 


supposition.”’ 


‘‘ You say ‘our cluster,’ mother ; 
then are there other clusters, besides ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes; and thousands of these are 
visible with the telescope, entirely dis- 
tinct, and at an immense distance from 
each other.”’ : 

‘Qh, mother, whata great Being 
God must be !”’ 

‘‘ Great, indeed, my child ; and the 
more we study His works, the more we 
shall behold to wonder and adore.’’ 

‘* Has each of these clusters a sun, 
around which they revolve, as ours 
does, mother ?”’ 


‘The stars, I think I have told you 








| 


‘named from the fancied resemblance 


ON INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 


before, Clara, are said to be stationary ; 
still they are believed to have a motion, 
but it is so slight that it is not easily 
detected: for this reason they are 
termed ‘ fixed stars.’ ”’ 

‘* That motion is around the sun, is 
it not, mother ?”’ 

‘* No: each cluster is supposed to 
revolve around its own common centre 
of gravity.” 

‘* But I mean our own cluster re- 
volves around the sun ?”’ 

‘* No, Clara: you must recollect that 
‘each of these stars is su yposed to be a 
sun itself ; most probably with planets, 
|satelites, and comets accompanying it ; 
thus forming millions of systems like 
What a sublime 
conception! more than our minds can 


own solar system. 


well grasp ; yet in no wise inconsistent 
| with the wisdom and power of the Al- 
‘mighty Creator of the universe.’’ 

‘‘ That is where I was wrong, moth- 
er. I thought as the sun was the cen- 
| tre of the solar system, it must be of 
ithe whole universe. I forgot it was 
But is our system far 





only a star. 
from the centre ?”’ 

‘*No; itis thought to be compara- 
The ‘Pleiades, or seven 
stars, are thought to be nearest the cen- 


tively near. 
| tre.”” 
| ‘Then are the stars named too, 


99? 





mother 

‘* Ata very early period they were 
‘divided into constellations, or collec- 
tions of stars, which were generally 
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they bore to some figure or animal. |tions may be compared to countries ; 
Thus we have the Northern Crown, |and the stars which compose them, to 
which bears a strong resemblance to a|the different cities and towns found in 


wreath ; and the Bull’s Head, which is| those countries 


so appropriately named, that different 
nations, who never had any intercourse 


,? 


** Just so.”’ 
‘‘Some stars are much larger than 


with each other, have designated it in| others, mother ; is it because they are 


the same manner. This naming of the 
constellations is at least as ancient as 


the book of Job; for there mention is 





actually larger, or because they are 
nearer to us ?”’ 
‘* Tt was formerly thought that all the 


made of Arcturus, Orion, and the Ple- | stars were about the size of the sun ; and 


jades.”’ 


the reason why some appeared brighter 


‘‘ How many such groups of con-|than others, was because they were 


stellations are there, mother ?’’ 


nearer us; but it has been found 
, 


‘* Ninety-two. Forty-eight only were |that Sirius, the brightest star in the 


known to the ancients. 
are at our journey’s end.”’ 


But here we | heavens, and which was formerly con- 


sidered the nearest, is much farther off 


The nice light loaf andthe baked ap-|than many of the smaller ones. 


ples were very thankfully received by 


‘* How far off is the nearest star, 


poor Peggy, who alleged that ‘‘ Miss| mother ?”’ 


Clara’’ would never know what it was 


‘** Centauri is said to be the nearest ; 


to want, she was so kind to a poor old | but it would take a cannon bull, going 


woman like her. 


After performing ajat the rate of 500 miles an hour, four 


few odd jobs for the old dame, which | millions of years to reach it.”’ 


her failing health rendered her incapa- 
ble of doing herself, Mrs. Wilson and 
Clara started for home. They had not 
gone far before their conversation on 
the stars was resumed. 

‘*Thus you see, Clara,’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘‘ that it is just as easy for an 
astronomer, after having the heavens 
divided into constellations, and those 
constellations named—it is just as easy 
for him, I say, to become familiar with 
the heavens, as it is for a geographer 
with the earth.”’ 

‘‘] suppose, mother, the constella- 

' 


‘Tf the nearest is so distant, mother, 
I cannot conceive how far the most re- 
mote would be ?”’ 

** No,Clara; your mind would be lost 
in the contemplation. It is estimated, 
however, that light, which is eight min- 
utes coming from the sun to us, would 
be thirty-seven years coming from Cen- 
taurai; and five thousand coming from 
the most remote.”’ 3 

‘* Oh, dear mother! the more we ex- 
amine it, the more grand and sublime 


this subject appears.”’ 
‘*You may well say so, my child; 
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and this is only in reference to our own | mer agreeable. We should soon tire of 
cluster or universe ; how inconceivably | the weather were all the time of an 
grand then must it be, when we think ‘equal temperament. As it is, we often 
of the thousands of clusters that lie far | get weary of our long cold winters, and 


away from our own, in the boundless wish for the genial spring, although 
they never last more than a few months. 


What should we say if they continued 
a whole life-time? I dare say you 
would consider them intolerable. Your 
sleds and skates would become a plague 
to your sight even. But now each sea- 
son brings its appropriate duties and 
pleasures and before we become weary 
= ae te of them they have passed away. 
s I have said that October was the most 
A PaorEn secresy,is the only ‘ei agreeable month of the year. And es- 
ry of able men; mystery is the only ‘ally ¢] ial alle atau ie 
; pecially the present ye é 
socresy of weak and cunning ones. out-done herself. The late summer 
rains clothed the earth and the trees 
with verdure anew, so that at no part of 
Chat with Readers and Cor- the year was the carpet beneath our 
feet or the foliage over our heads so 
respondents. green as in September. Then came a 
“killing frost,’’ coloring the maples 
ND s0/ first, the poplars, the birches, one after 
Autumn | another,until atthe present time the pros- 
has come | pect of our forests is beautiful beyond 
again.—| description. And sad indeed must be 
Every)|the condition of that person who can 
year I[/}look upon these autumn emblems un- 
\ live j|moved; and I should consider, it an 
-=4 strength- | absolute want of common sense to hear 
a $5 pes one confess that these beautiful 
opinion which I have so often expressed,| works of nature gave him or her no 
that October is the most beautiful and | gratification. 
agreeable month of the year. I love} I have but a few words to say to my 
all months. I presume most people/correspondents this month. Susanne 
find the change from Winter to Sum-|has favored me with the answer to most 


‘ 


regions of space. Here we are again, 
at home, and [ suppose neither of us 
will regret our evening’s walk.’’ 

‘* T shall not, mother, I know ; for I 
shall in future, view the stars with 
much more interest than I have done 
heretofore.’’ 
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of the enigmas in our last number. | them, Mr F., “ How would you set to work 


Here is her letter : 
Sept. 20th, 1852. 
My pEAR Mr. ForRESTER: 

I have just returned from the country, and 
suppose I am too late to answer the August 
Enigmas, &c. No matter—for my own sat- 
isfaction, I am bound to say something about 
them. With regard to the “ Enigma for Sa- 
sanne,” 


to get the cubic measure of a gooseberry 
bush?” I left C with both sides of his 
slate full of figures, multiplying the cubic 
inches of each individual brick; we may look 
for the result next spring. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 
SUSANNE. 





The answers to the anagrams by Su- 
sanne were correctly given by Mary 


I knew "twas aclock ere I'd read it half} M. W.; and are as follows: 


through, 

AndI think I can tell in what place it is too, 

In St. Paul’s Church in London, I rather 
suspect, 

For Sir Christopher “Wren” was the famed 
architect. 


SUPPOSED ANSWER TO 1. ENIGMA. 
I think ’t must be an onion, 
That always keeps its bed, 
Save when they take it out to cut 
And hack it till it’s dead. 


2—ANAGRAMS. 
Systematically. 
Financier. 
Anagramatical. 
Astonishing. 
Descriptions. 
Diameter. 
Dictionary. 

8. ! Where is the error ?— 

in the printing, or in my gumption ! 


"a ,” said I to my brother, “ how many 
bricks 8 inches long, &c. Imake it come to 
49,950, and I want you to try the sum to see 
how nearly right I am.” “I will,” said 
C , “if you will tell me how to get the 
cubic measure of a gooseberry bush.” “Good 
gracious! I could as soon undertake to 
give you the united ages of all the wild-cats 
in Iowa!” “Why it is perfectly simple. 
Ask your friend, Mr. Forrester, to put it 
amongst his questions, and see if some of the 
little folks don’t answer it.” So just ask 


PP 
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1. Disagreeable. 


2. Ingredients. 
3. Substantives. 
4. Annoyance. 
5. Dilatory. 


6. Chorister. 


The following answers to the ques- 
tions were sent in by Isaac B. B. They 
are correct,and very properly expressed. 
I have not changed a single word. 


South H——, Mass., Sept. 24th, 1852. 
Dear Mr. ForRRESTER: 


I could not solve the enigmas very well 
but I will send you what I think the answers 
are. The first one I think is “onion.” The 
second “clock.” They do not exactly an- 
swer the description, but I cannot think of 
anything that comes nearer to it. I have 
also partly found the answers to the ques- 
tions which you have givenus. They are as 
follows : 


Ist. The changes of the moon are caused 
by the relative position of the moon, with 
regard to the sun and earth. The moon is 
an opaque body, and shines only by the light 
of the sun. When, therefore, the moon is be- 
tween the earth and the sun it presents its 
dark side to the earth, while the side present- 
ed to the sun and on which the sun shines, is 
invisible to the earth ; but when the earth is 
between the sun and moon, the illuminated 
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side of the moon is visible to the earth, and | 2—CHARADE, 

Wwe tee call ie fyi. If I obtain my jirst I shall be happy; if I 
2d. Rome was founded by Romulus. gain my second.I shall berich; but the union 
3d. Answer :—49,950 bricks. of both would render me unhappy. What 
4th. Iron expands by the heat, because | gm 172 

heat pervades all bodies, insinuating itself 

more or less between their particles and fore- 3.—ENIGMA. 

ing them asunder. 
I like the questions very much and hope 

that you will give us a great many. 


y fall name 
ours, respectfully . . 
’ I 7? 4 Forwards and backwards will be found the 
Isaac B. B. 


| same, 
| When I'm discoverd, you will plainly see 

| What the proud peer and peasant soon will 
be. 

azine. It was in the number for De-| 


Five simple letters do compose my frame: 
| And, what is singular, when viewed by 


Wm. E. C. sends in a puzzle, but it 
has been before published in this Mag- 


cember, 1850. 4.—CHARADE. 


On mountains where the snow lies deep upon 
the ground, 

| My first by travellers often is very useful 
found ; 

My next is one amongst a bright and glori- 


My young friends must always en- 


close the answers to whatever questions 





are sent in, so that I can judge of their 
correctness at once. 


There were seven answers, all correct, ous band, 
| 7 8.2 ~ 7° . . > t° =) 
sent to the third question. I confess I W mie the power of the Almighty’s 
; rand ; 
as rather surprised that so m: r- - 
was ra her urpris A hat so many con | My whole is seen when Sol withdraws his 
rect replies were received ; for, although | light 
a) > 


the question is really a simple one,| And day’s bright hues have sunk into the 
yet it is somewhat intricate, and there is night. 


a fine chance to make mistakes about eee 
the corners of the house. Next month re 


I shall give some more questions. er 





‘ a 1. A cion, I graft it. 
NEW PUZZLES, &c. 5 ic ant 
1.—CHARADE. 3. <A true point. 
; 4. Notin a code sir. 
I stand erect, while others lean on me; Pe ge RS hy 
. . ° . ’ « . 
My name consists of syllables just three; 6. It seems verdant. [So it does— 
My first I help you do with greater ease ; M.F] 


One letter of my first, with all my second, 
Is some great one whom many love to please, | 

My third is oft of little value reckoned, 
And yetit sometimes makes a wondrous noise 
Among rebellious little girls and boys. 





6.—QUERIE BY SUSANNE. 


How would you set to work to get the 
cubic measure of a gooseberry bush ? 
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THE EARTH'S CRUST. 


a, Line representing the supposed limits of the atmosphere, forty-five miles above the earth. 6b, Level of 
the sea. c, Depth of one hundred miles. d, Depth of five hundred miles. The black line represents the 


supposed thickness of the earth’s crust. 


Geology. — Chapter I. 


Tue term Geolcgy is derived from 


All geological science is derived 


two Greek words,—ge, meaning the/from an examination of the earth’s 


earth ; and Jogos, a word or discourse. 
Together, they may be taken to indi- 
cate a talk about the structure of the 
earth. As Geography means simply a 
study about the visible surface of the 
earth, so Geology indicates a study of 
those things which are below the sur- 
face. Geology teaches us probably the 
true history of the structure of the 
great ball upon which we live ; of the 
great changes it has undergone ; of the 
various tribes of plants and animals 
which have at various times, lived upon 
its surface, many of them millions of 
years before man was created; and 
lastly, reasoning from what has been, 
to know in a certain degree, what the 
future will bring forth. 

9 


crust, or surface. Now, I have no 
doubt that many of you will wonder 
how we can know much about what 
the earth is made of, when we know 80 
little of its surface. And your wonder 
will be increased if you look at the 
heavy black line in the picture above, 
which includes a depth of fifteen miles, 
or nearly three times the actual amount 
of surface to which our observations 
have been able to extend. Compare 
that line with the depth of the earth 
from its surface to the centre, of which 
depth only one-eighth part is shown 
above, and you may realize how little 
of the crust of the earth comes under 
our observation. When you are told 
that within that black line are confined 
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all our means of geological investiga-| The deepest mines ever dug by man 
tions, you will naturally feel disap-| only descend about one third of a mile, 
pointed at the apparent inadequacy of, and therefore can but exhibit portions 
the materials afforded. ‘of the contents of the crust. How is 
But the case is not so, for the crust) it, then, that Geology, with such seem- 
of the earth does show us, under a| ingly limited opportunities for study, 
great variety of circumstances, the| has risen to the rank of a science ? 
lowest of all rocks, cranite, below| First: although we cannot descend 
which, no signs of periodical formation,|into the bowels of the earth to such 


or of life can be found, even in con-| great depths as might enable us to 


nection with the remotest cras It is | trace, in their true and regular aspect, 
therefore probable that we have really|the nature of all the materials that 
within our grasp a complete series of| overlie the granite floor ; the materials 
remains of the varying and mighty|themselves have been, in almost innu- 
phenomena that have marked the mate-| merable cases, forced up to the surface, 
rial history of our globe in all time! without losing the distinctive features 
past. And, even if there be defi-| of their original position. Again, in 
ciencies, through the changes that have | all parts of the world, deep natural ex- 
taken place, under the operation of|cavations and chasms are found, the 


those natural influences still ever at|edges of which tell their history elo- 


work around us, it is all but certain 
that these deficiencies could not be 
supplied by deeper descents into the 
earth. 

But the simple fact that we can 
look upon this universal floor, if I may 
so call it, as when, for instance, it is 
crowded up by expansive interior 








i 


quently to those who understand how 
to interpret such geological effects. 
River banks, and the shores of the sea, 
often exhibit the same opportunities. 
Lastly, when a great depth of the 
earth’s surface or crust has been forced 
upwards in an inclined positic n, it is 
obvious that what was the lowest por- 





forces, does not suggest at first glance, | tion, may become nearly as high as that 
how it is that we are enabled to follow, | portion which was highest, the latter 
step by step, the nature of the various| being somewhat depressed by the ope 
masses that generally lie about it. Al-| ration. 

though the loftiest mountains rise to| Suppose I illustrate this by a familiar 
nearly a height of five miles, they are|experiment. Take a pack of cards ; 
mainly composed of granite rocks, | hold them so firmly together that they 
and they leave the lower formations 1 emain in a body, but so loosely, that 
above them as difficult to examine to| when the edges are pressed upon the 
any depth, as in their natural pesition. | table, in an inclined position, they will 
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form themselves into a line agreeing 
with the angle of that inclination, 
slightly cvertopping each other, like a 
series of minute steps. Let these steps 
be visible on the left, rising upwards, 
and, of course, concealed on the right 
by the overtopping edges. Then hold 
the pack horizontally, but with the 
right edge a little depressed, and you 
will have an exact representation of the 
state in which we often find a number 
of layers of the earth’s substance. If, 
now, excavations are made, as for in- 
stance, digging a mine, or boring ir the 
earth for water, at different portions of 
that group of layers, those made at the 
end where lies the original surface, will 
penetrate through, perbaps, the first 
three layers, as Nos. 1, 2, 3; the next 
may have No. 2 on the top, or surface, 
and therefore may go through Nos. 2, 
3, 4; ancther may go through 3, 4, 5, 
and so on, until a series of excavations 
thus made, under favorable circum- 
stances, may show us in complete and 
perfect detail, the character of every 
layer, and their successional relation to 
each other. 

I want every one who intends to 
read over the chapters upon Geology 
which I mean to prepare for your in- 
struction, to read over and understand 
the foregoing, as it is of the utmost 
importance. If there is any thing that 
you do not understand, go to your pa- 
rents or to your teacher, or to some 
friend, and get them to explain and 
illustrate the matter to you. 
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I will now explain the meaning of 
various geological terms, all of which 
it is absolutely necessary that vou 
should understand perfectly. Else, 
when I speak of a stratum, or a fault, 
or a fossil, or a slip, you cannot expect 
to know what I mean, and you will be 
very likely to think I am talking to you 
in some unknown tongue. Your pa- 
rents will not refuse to assist you, if 
any assistance is needed. 


Rocxs. All the various substances 
which compose the earth’s surface or 
crust, are summed up by geologists 
into the one word, rocks. No matter 
whether soft or hard, they are called 
rocks. Sand, gravel, clay, peat, rocks 
of all kinds properly co called, coal, 
slate, minerals, &c., are always termed 
by geologists, rocks. Of course, these 
various substances have different names, 
so that one can be distinguished from 
another. We shall have granite, slate, 
limestone, sandstone, and oolite rocks; 
with chalk, gypsum, and many other 
names; all of which will be ex; lained 
hereafter. And always bear in mind 
when you sce a person digging in sand 
or gravel, that, geologically speaking, 
he is digging in rocks. These sub 
stanees are named thus as a matter of 
convenience only. 


Srrata. The upper part, or crust 
of the earth is formed of different 
slices of rock, placed one above an- 
other in this manner : 
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The vegetable soil, times being but a few feet or even 
Sand and gravel, inches, and then again they are some- 
Clay and boulders, times found thousands of fect thick. 

Sand stone, Kach stratum contains a distinct 


and so on. ‘here is a Latin word, | series of remains of animal and vege- 
stratum, which means any thing in the | table life, showing, in fact, what were 
form of a slice. So we call one of|the living inhabitants of the globe at 
these slices, or layers, a stratum of the time each layer was deposited. I 
rock. When we want to speak of|do not mean to say that all the individ- 
more than one stratum, we say strata, |ual species of any one particular strata 
which is the plural. are entirely different from those of 
And here is something I want you|every other, but simply that, taken as 
especially to remember. It is the key|a whole, each strata differs from the 
to much of our knowledge of geology. |one above or below it. There is one 
These various strata, when lying in/ exception to this, however. The gran- 
their natural undisturbed position, ¢m-|ite and primary rocks contain no ani- 
variably occupy a certain regular, de-| mal remains whatever, nor is there the 
terminate position. Suppose it were | slightest evidence that any living thing, 
possible to dig down a dozen pits in| either animal or vegetable, existed 
various parts of the world, each five|upon this earth during the long ages 
miles in depth. You would be sure| upon ages while these primary rocks 
to find, as you descended, the various} were being created. But of this here- 
layers in their regular order in each pit. | after. 
Some of the layers or strata might be} Densrry or Strata. You all know 
missiug in some of the pits, but what/that if you were to place a number of 
I mean to say is, that those which are} books in a pile, one upon another, the 
found will be sure to occupy the same} book at the bottom would be pressed 
relative order, unless they have been| together more, and more flattened, than 
disturbed by what we may call accident. | the others, because it has more weight 
The granite, if you should reach it in|} upon it. It is exactly so with the 
any or all of the pits, would be sure to) strata of the earth. The second stra- 
be at the bottom. The limestone would|tum has the weight of the first one 
be sure to be over the coal beds, the|upon it, the third is pressed down by 
new red sandstone would be over the} both the first and second; while the 
limestone, and so on. The relative| fourth sustains the other three, and so 
position of the rocks is always thejon. It has, therefore, been found, 
same. as we descend into the earth, each 


These strata vary in thickness, some-| layer or stratum is more solid or dense, 

















ADVICE TO 


than the one above it. At the surface 
of the earth the rocks are about two 
and a half times heavier than water. 

Another remarkable fact is worthy 
of your attention. As we descend 
into the bowels of the earth, down the 
shafts of the deepest mines, we find that 
as soon as we have passed below the 
regions affected by the sun and other 
external influences, there is a constant 
tncrease of heat as we descend lower 
and lower. Miners, it is well known, 
are often obliged to work absolutely 
naked. It has been calculated that 
for every sixty feet of descent the heat 
increases one degree of Fahrenheit. 
If, therefore, we compute the height 
of the mercury at freezing point, 32 
degrees, at the surface, we should find 
the earth hot enough at the depth of 
eleven thousand feet, about two miles 
only, to boil water. 


But I am approaching a subject upon 
which I do not now mean to dwell, 
though after you shall have studied the 
structure of this earth, I shall say 
more about it. It may not be amiss, 
liowever, to state here, that in all prob- 
ability, the interior of our earth is cc- 
cupied in a greater or less degree, by 
immense masses of melted rocks and 
liquid fire! How extensive these may 
be, no one ean tell, but their existence 
is certain. Think of it! The very 
granite, of which so many beautiful 
buildings are made, is but a portion of 
that melted mass, cooled by being 
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—— 


brought to the surface! This is n 
jest. You will see by and by that the 
geological structure of our globe points 
nnmistakeably to thiseonelusion. And 
all the chemical knowledge we have, 
brings us to believe this. Can my 
young readers bring their minds to re- 
alize this wondrous lesson? I fear not. 
QO, it is not until we have searched far 
and wide in the great book of Nature, 
that we can realize the infinite power 
of our Creator. It isnot until we have 
drank deep at the fountains of know- 
ledge that we are able to behold, as we 
ought to do, His wisdom, His goodness, 
and His greatness. 


Advice to the Young. 


Sextpom have we seen any advice for 
the young that gave us so much satis- 
faction as the following. We cannot 
tell our young readers who wrote it, but 
it is so good, we hope they will read it 
very carefully, and try to remember all 
that it says to them : — 


There are some things you must not 
do if you mean to be true scholars. 
You must not spend your leisure hours 
in idle conduct. You must not waste 
the long and fruitful evenings in noisy, 
vulgar plays in the streets, with the 
profane, the dissolure, the reckless, 
calling after strangers, and annoying 
peaceable citizens. 
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You must not be ashamed to be|success, you would triumph in your 
polite. A coarse, gross, rude address| own defeat. 

never expresses a delicate, thoughtful, 
well regulated mind. You must not 
be afraid to be right. Boys are often 
tempted to show their courage by ridi- 
euling merit. They sometimes think 
it mean to be afraid of offending their 
parents, or their teacher, or God him- 
self. Remember, that true spirit con- 
sists in following the dictates of a 
noble nature; and that he is the real 
coward who can be shamed out of his 
principle. 


You must not tempt others to do 
wrong. It is enough to lose advan- 
tages for one’s self; to fail of the 
great ends of all education. To be the 
occasion of misleading and injuring 
another, to set about corrupting an in- 
nocent mind, to lure a guileless, con- 
fiding child from the path of purity, 
to estrange an affectionate nature from 
the love of truth and the sacred en- 
dearments of home, is a deep, deep 
guilt, and a malignant influence. 


You must not find your best pleas-| To all of you let me say, be punc- 
ures away from your own homes. Ijtual. If a scholar is late, the whole 
am always afraid of a boy who begins|school is disturbed ; his own progress 
to be uneasy at home. When the|is interrupted ; the order of the day is 
presence of your parents and your sis-|interfered with ; and what is worst of 
ters puts a restraint upon you, andjall, a habit of punctuality is not 
you feel shy of them, be sure all is not | formed — a habit essential to the suc- 
right. cess and happiness of life. 


‘* A little too late,’’ is a fit motto to 
be inscribed upon the tombstones of 


ee te a it never | Dale the unfortunates in the business of 
aan ji this world, and of more than _ half 


allow any body to taint in your bosom, ; 

the fond and kindly affections hint | 2 Sok hn Rapplanen tee 
; future. 

grow up and shed their odors round) 


the family fireside. | Take pains to comply exactly with 
|the regulations of the school. Confide 


You must not imagine that you and|in the teacher ; respect the opinions he 


i 


your teacher have different interests. | has deliberately formed ; suffer him to 


He labors for you— he lives for you.|rule within the sphere of his duty. 
His interest is for your welfare. His|Be not in haste to advance. Calti- 


An uncorrupted and unperverted 
ehild is nowhere so happy as at home. 





honor is in your progress —his happi-| vate carefully the ground you go over ; 
ness is in your highest good. If you|be sure you obtain distinct, clear ideas, 
could disturb his plans, and hinder his! and dwell upon a thing till you master 
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it. Then, and not till then, you may 
safely advance. 


Let others be in this class, or that ; 
upon this or the other study, using 
such and such books, it matters not to 
you; if you are not prepared for them, 
they are not the class, or the study, or 
the books for you. To be put into 
them would only embarrass or confuse 
you, and tend to defeat the best objects 
of a good education. 

Don’t whisper ; don’t whisper. One 
thoughtless boy, one careless girl, may, 
by this one mischievous habit, disturb 
a whole school. Learn to study with- 
out buzzing; to think without moving 
the lips. It is easy after a little prac- 
tice. Indeed, to be able to be strut is 
almost a virtue, it is so necessary to 
order. Certainly, it is one of the 
graces. 

A boy who can sit still and stand 
still, without twisting or wriggling, or 
fumbling in his pockets, or drumming 
with his feet or his fingers, has made 
a good acquisition. He can move with 
ease, and speak with composure. He 
can appear in a room full of company 
without feeling embarrassed, and rise 
or sit down without awkwardness. 


Never make light of a serious sub- 
ject, nor trifle with the misfortunes of a 
fellow-creature. Never take pleasure 
in inflicting pain. 

Never sneer at a tender conscience, 
nor laugh at the scruples or the weak- 
nesses of a pious heart. Contempt for 
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principle is an affectation; nobody 
really feels it; and simple goodness is 
too rare not to be prized and cherished 
wherever it appears. 

Do not think that I am trying to 
persuade you to put on the soberness 
and gravity of age, while you are yet 
children. I know all about the vivac- 
ity, the sprightliness, and the buoyaney 


of youth; and I love them. I would 
not have ‘‘ a child, 


“ Whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, 
Cut in alabaster.” 


But spirit, gaiety even, is not vice ; 
freedom is not folly; your presence 
may be all cheerfulness, your life all 
sunshine, and yet not an impure or 
unkind word may escape your lips; 
not an ungentle action mar your exam- 
ple, not a guilty passion corrode your 
bosom. 


GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S 
Lectures to Little-Folk. 


THE SENSES—THE EYE. 


We will proceed to examine ‘the 
structure of the eye, and I trust you 
will understand my short description 
of it. 


A lens, as you probably know, 
is a cireular portion of some trans- 
parent substance, whose two surfaces 
have either a curved form, or that is 
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plain on one side, and curved on the 
other. IIecre is a representation of the 
seven sorts required in the various kinds 


NCC 


of optical instruments. ‘No. 1, is a sp/ie- 
rical lens, or globe of glass ; 2, is called 


= 


1 2 & 


double conver ; 3, plano-convex ; 4, 
double concave ; 5, plano-concave ; 6, 
a meniscus ; 7, aconcavo-convex lens. 
These words, perhaps, sufficiently ex- 
plain themselves ; menzscus is so called 
from its resemblance to a little moon. 
Of these lenses three are of the shape 
found in the human eye, of which I now 
give youa drawing, representing a hori- 
zontal section of it through its ecntre. 
You observe, first, that it is nearly of a 





globular form, containing, however, 
three separate chambers or cells. These 
are filled with three separate transpa- 
rent humors, which form the different 
lenses just mentioned. I have lettered 
them A, B, C. The first, A, is called 
the aqueous humor, because it consists 
almost entirely of pure water. This 
lens being in front of the eye, is pro- 
tected, not indeed by a piece of glass, 
but by something much better in this 
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place—a strong, horny, but transparent 
substance, called the cornea, behind 
which is the ¢ris, that radiating circu- 
lar part, which is differently colored in 
different persons, being commonly blue, 
grey, hazel, deep brown, or nearly 
black. In the centre of the iris is a 
black spot, called the pupil, so named 
(pupa, Latin) because it reflects the 
diminished image of the person who 
looks into it. The iris being a sort of 
sereen, having an aperture in the 
middle, which is the pupil, dilates or 
contracts itself according to the degree 
of light, as you, no doubt, have ob- 
served. If it were not for this, the 
eye would be overpowered by day, and 
unable to see anything at all by night. 

Next to the aqueous humor, or lens, 
is that marked J, which is called the 
crystalline humor, shaped, as you see, 
nearly like the lens No. 2, in the 
drawing ; the fore part being somewhat 
more curved than the other side. I 
scarcely know whether I can make my- 
self understood here ; but this lens, B, 
is made to correct the course of the 
rays of light, which would otherwise 
stray, by having a denser fluid formed 
towards the centre than at the edges. 
If this were not so, we should see 
nothing distinctly. Oh think—think 
how beautiful, how exquisite all this 
contrivance is ! 

The third, called the vztreows humor, 
C, is, you see, of a globular form, ex- 
cepting that room is made in the front 
of it for the lens last described. This 
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nearly snherical lens fills the entire 
remaining cavity of the eye. Thus, 
you find that the eye is an optical in- 
strument composed of three lenses. 
And what next? Is the eye complete ? 
could its possessor see with it, if it were 
to end here? No more could he see 
with all this, than could your hand, in 
which the detached eye might be 
placed, unless other apparatus were 
added. For suppose now that this 


better in the dark than we can. 
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the optical instruments of the animals 
ealled quadrupeds ; and with regard to 
birds, fishes, reptiles, and _ insects, 
greatly different in form as they are, all 
are composed of a system of lenses, a 
retina, optic nerves, and so on, but so 
variously arranged for the particular 
circumstances of the creature that they 
would be of little use to us. Many 
animals, perhaps most of them, can see 


Their 


optical ball of lenses is able to form an|time for seeking prey is in the night, 
image, a picture of some object placed | and it is needful that they should be 
before it, and to present it clear and| able to discover it when there is too 
perfect through the last nathed lens— little light for themselves to be seen 
the vitreous humor, which is the case, | at a distance. Thus bats, owls, and 
what is to become of that pictured| cats, can make the most effective use 
The fact is, that it would all) of their optics, when, to our eyes, the 
darkness seems complete. It is quite 


image ? 
be of no more use to us than a ball of | 
clay in the socket; we should be as certain that a cat can see a mouse dis-, 
blind as our elbows are, but that some-|tinctly enough to catch it, at night in 
thing is provided on which that picture|a room with closed shutters, when we 
is delineated in all its forms and colors!|could not see the house itself out of 
This is called the retina (2,) from the | doors. I was once surprised to admi- 
Latin word rete, because it is a net-work | ration at finding what puss could do in 
of inconceivably delicate nerves. Ita perfectly dark kitchen one night. 
lines the cell in which the globe of the | The shutters were all closed, and I feel 
eye is placed,-and terminates at the | persuaded that she had not opened 
back of the eye in a sort of gathered|them, nor lit herself a candle for the 
bundle, called the optic nerve, ( 0.) | purpose; but the fact was, that there 
This delivers its impressions of the| hung on a nail in the wall, six or seven 
feet from the floor, an empty flail-basket 


by one of its handles, the other was 


image formed on the retina to the | 
brain, and then in some mysterious 
way the mind gets possession of it./not on the nail; so the basket was 


Thus it is that vision is accomplished | partly open. Puss, to be sure, might 
by the eye. have observed this by daylight, but if 

This description of the human eye|so, she reserved her purpose till night, 
will give an idea generally correct of|when in utter darkness, as we should 
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say, she must have leaped up, and|If I could only just see this fly with 
managed matters so perfectly we!l as| my two eyes, what must my head and 
to place herself in the situation she| face have appeared to it whilst hanging 
deemed so snug and secure; for inj|over it, he having perhaps a thousand 
the said flail-basket she was found, | eyes with which to observe me! 
fast asleep, the first thing in the) [ have said that the human eye has 
morning ! only a general resemblance to those of 
The eyes of insects, which are|many animals. All have their lenses 
always more than two, and in the com-| and nerves; but not so arranged in all 
mon house fly are said to amount to/as that the eye of one kind of animal 
some hundreds, seem to be generally| would do for the use of another kind. 
of the microscopic kind, and only | The eye of a man would not enable an 
adapted to the view of very near ob-| owl to carry on his nocturnal business ; 
jects; but the smallest insect we can|and I doubt much whether the eye of 
discern with a microscope has its eyes, | that bird would enable me to guide my 
and evidently makes good use of them.| steps by daylight. There are, how- 
Think, now, of the skill required to|ever, some peculiarities in the eyes of 
form, fit, and adjust such lenses as} various animals that are well worth 
the eyes of these creatures require !| noticing, showing, as they do, the 
-Whilst I am writing, an insect with | goodness as well as the wisdom of the 
wings, and less altogether than the| Creator, in providing for their wants. 
foot of a common fly, has alighted on In the case of birds, for instance, it is 
my paper. The ink of the word crea-| needful for those of them which observe 
tures, not yet dry, forms a dangerous} their prey from a distance whilst flying, 
barrier to its progress. The bulging|and who are, also, required to see it 
fluid forms hillocks of ink which it} when at the end of their beaks, that 
dares not attempt. I take a strong|the lenses of their eyes should be 
magnifier, and find that the animal has/ specially adjusted to near and distant 
its six legs, its two wings, and the| vision. Now this is done by altering 
double spots just visible, forming the| the shape of them, for which pyrpose 
globes on which its countless eyes are| the eyes of most birds are surrounded 
placed ; it sees with them, and avoids| by a flexible rim or hoop, almost like 
the blade of my penknife placed here| one formed of India rubber, which, by 
and there before it. Ah! it has come|}means of muscles attached to it, 
to a full stop when I had made one| squeezes the lens into the shape needful 
with a full pen—it has become fatally|as the occasion demands. There is, 
entangled, and the period of my sen-|also, a muscle called the marsupium, 
tence has put a period to its existence!| which draws one of the lenses back 





























when very distant objects are to be 
viewed ! 

The eyes of fishes are adapted to 
near vision, which is all that they can 
require. The lens of the fish’s eye is 
therefore very globular, and the iris 
does not contract itself, as there can 
never be too much light under water. 
In the eel, which has to work its’way 
through sand and gravel, and other 
hard and rough substances, there is 
placed before the eye, and at some dis- 
tance from it, a transparent, horny, 
convex case, or covering, which, with- 
out obstructing the sight, defends the 
organ. But of all the contrivances 
peculiar to the eyes of animals, birds, 
as well as some quadrupeds, there is 
nothing more wonderful or beautiful 
than what is called the nictitating, or 
winking membrane. This is very dif- 
ferent from the eye-id with which we 
wink, when so disposed. It is some- 
thing like a muslin curtain for a win- 
dow, instead of a shutter, and its use 
is to sweep the eye, and cleanse it from 
dust, at the same time that it moistens 
it, and protects it from sudden injuries. 
When drawn over the pupil; it does 
not wholly exclude the light. The com- 
modiousness with which it lies neatly 
folled in the upper corner of the eye, 
ready for use and action, and the 
quickness with which it executes its 


purpose, are admirable indeed. You 
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will see the twinkling of it repeatedly ; 
but the rapidity ef it is such, that your 
eye cannot follow its motions. 

I have not yet noticed the parts of 
the eye that are external, or those in 
which it is placed, and by which it is 
moved and defended. The human 
eye is enclosed in the bony socket of 
the skull, which, however, is lined 
with a sort of pouch, of a smooth and 
fatty substance. Here it can reside at 
ease, or roll; and its movements are 
provided for by four muscles, one on 
each side of the eye, one above, and 
one below. These, as they contract, 
pull it round, or up, or down, as may 
be required. When they do not draw 
equally, or one is accidentally shorter 
than the other, there is a squint; and 
this, if not corrected in youth, is gen- 
erally incurable. The eye is preserved 
from the moisture of the forchead by 
the eyebrow, which is of more use than 
we are apt to think, in keeping perspi- 
ration from entering it. Then there is 
the eyelid, which defends the eye, 
wipes it, and covers it entirely in 
sleep. These lids are fringed by the 
eyelashes, whose use is very great; for 
when the eye is nearly closed, but not 
so as to prevent vision entirely, these 
form something like a very fine wire 
screen, by which particles of sand or 
grit are kept from entering the eye on 
a windy day. This tender and invalu- 


may observe the action of the nictitating | able organ, however, is strongly de- 
membrane most frequently in birds. |fended from blows, or other violences, 


Take up a common chicken, and you!by the projection of the bone of the 
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brow, and by that at the side ; so that, | the original article can be made com- 
in fact, the eye wonderfully escapes in-| plete. In primitive times, household 
jury, even when injury is intended. furniture, implements of husbandry, and 
As a volume could be written on|other articles necessary to man were 
the eye, and yet not exhaust the sub-| truly of the very simplest description— 
ject, it is evident that I could not, in| simple in their material, and simple in 
the small space allotted to me, mention | their manfacture. A table might then 
more than a few of the principal things | have been described as a piece of wood ; 
connected with it. There is another|a plough might have been summed up 
eye, which religion demands that we|in the same words. Such descriptions 
should regard. I mean, the eye of! would not answer now. Our tables are 
Him who made our own. He that} no longer merely pieces of wood ; they 
formed the eye, shall not He see? are, as well, pieces of iron and brass; 
they include paint and varnish, and, 

withall, a complication of mechanical art 

Sealing-Wax. in the manufacture. The same may be 

WE will venture to say that there are| said of almost every article manufac- 
not more than twenty in every thousand | tured for the requirements of this age. 
of our readers who know anything more | There is no such thing as a simple arti- 
about a stick of sealing-wax than its ap-| cle, except by comparison ; at all events, 
pearance and use. Nor is this so much/there is no article, however simple it 
a matter for reproach, when we consider| may be accounted by some, that will 
how infinitely multiplied are the appli-| not find some well read and well in- 
ances of our state of civilisation. “t| formed persons ignorant of its composi- 
may be said that there is scarcely an|tion and process of manufacture. Of 
article which we use whose history can| course, it will be understood that these 
be read ata glance. If anything is|}remarks only apply to manufactured 
called simple, it is merely accounted as/ articles. As an illustration, take the 
such from its familiarity. Some of our subject of this article, sealing-wax. We 
so-called simple things exhibit in their| handle it every day of our lives; we 
composition, when analysed, an incredi-| seal letters, and break the seals of let- 
ble variety of ingredients. On the} ters, and exercise our dominion over the 
other hand, if anything is really simple | dumb article, as if we were impressed 
in the matter of which it is composed, | with a deep sense of its simplicity and 
the process of its manufacture calls in a| commonness, and had a contempt for it 
series of operations, involving an under-|in consequence.- Albeit, this is all 
eurrent of history, which must be taken|right enough. The merchant in his 
into account before any description of! office, absorbed in stock and consols, 
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has other things to think of besides the|tint. The article now in use consists 
bit of red scaling-wax with which he | of shell-lac, Venice turpentine and cin- 
closes up his circulars; and, in good) nabar. The turpentine is added to sof- 
truth, so has the fair demoiselle who, iten the shell-lac, which is of itself too 
with fingers trembling with the thrill of) brittle, and the cinnabar to give the red 
love, drops the tiny speck of white wax | color ; for other shades different metal- 
upon the rose-tinted envelope that holds lic oxides are used. In manufacturing 
in custody impassioned sentences for a} the best red wax, the lac and turpentine 
lover's eye. In such cases as the last, | are first melted together, and then the 
things of more importance than a stink | stanalger is added in a powder, when 
of sealing-wax meet with contemptuous | the whole is well stirred, until thorough- 
neglect. We must suppose, therefore, | ly mixed. The different qualitics of 
that our readers are neither busy over | the wax depend upon the quality of the 
the legers, nor throbbing over their love | shell-lac and turpentine, of which there 
letters, nor, in fact, doing anything that|are great varieties. The red color is 
will prevent them spending a few leisure | also given by Chinese vermilion, and 
moments with us. Under these cireum-|the black by the finest ivory black. 


stances, a valuable public servant—we 
mean our subject—may be allowed a 
hearing. 

In the first place, sealing-wax is im- 
properly so called, for there is not a 
particle of wax in its composition. By 
the Dutch it is called properly zegel-lak. 
and by the Germans siegel-leck. The 
English and French call it improperly 
wax and cire, probably from its being 
applied to the same purposes for which 
in ancient times bees-wax was used— 
viz., the sealing of documents and let- 
ters. Most of us have seen old papers 
of the last century with seals appended 
of a dull, soft substance ; that was pro- 
perly called wax, being composed of 
four parts of bees-wax, one part of 
Venice turpentine, and as much cinna- 
bar, or some similar coloring matter, 
as was requisite to give it the desired 


The inferior kinds of wax are made of 
the coarse, dark colored lac, and fre- 
quently of very inferior resin, with com- 
mon turpentine ; and for color, red lead 
mixed with cinnabar, and sometimes 
red lead alone. For the common black 
wax the color is given by lamp black 
instead of ivory black. 

In analysing a stick of the best red 
realing-wax, we find, first, shell-lac. 
To see this ingredient in its natural state 
we must go to the forests of the Kast 
Indies, where we will observe certain 
trees of the fir tribe dropping a milky, 
resinous fluid in great abundence. This 
fluid appears to exude from the tree by 
the force of nature; but that is not the 
case. The punctures through which it 
flows are made by a little insect, in 
order to prepare a cell for its eggs. 
This interesting fact in conection with 
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our suliject, is a most apt illastration of|article. Turn we now from the forests 


the remarks which we have just been 
making with regard to the incredible 
under-current of history which the in- 
vestigation of the most simple thing 
evolves, besides affording another strik- 
ing example of the wonderful provi- 
dence of the great Author of the uni 
verse. How little we, in our every-day 
life, reck of these great episoles in the 
great book of Nature! And do we not 
wonder, when such amazements are re- 
vealed to us, how great students of na- 
ture could have said that there was no 
Cieator? It is hard to believe that 
such wisdom and such providence were 
the results of accident. But we digress 
—yet what more natural, both to writer 
and reader, in discussing the products 
of nature and art? Are there not his- 
tories within histories, like the wheels 
within wheels of a vast machine ? 
Well, then, we are indebted for the 
supply of the principal ingredient in a 
stick of sealing-wax, viz., shell-lac. to 


of the east and north to the mines of 
the far west for the color-giving cinna- 
bar. To procure this we must dig into 
the bowels of the earth—deep down 
where veins of mercury and silver spread 
themselves through the soil like subter- 
ranean rivers. Cinnabar is the ore of 
mercury with which it is found in a 
massive state of crystallisation. Mexico 
‘and Spain yield it in great abundance. 
The color imparted by this ore is, as 
our readers are aware, a beautiful car- 
mine red. Having now brought from 
the East the shell-lac; from the North 
|the turpentine ; and from the West the 
cinnabar ; it remains only to mix these 
articles together, and to form a stick of 
sealing-wax, We have alrecdy stated 
that the shell-lac and turpentine are 
melted together, the former in the 
greater proportion, after which the cin- 
nabar is added in powder, and the mass 
is mixed. The next and last operation 
is to form the sticks. They are, as you 





the natural economy of a small insect. | have often observed, exceedingly smooth, 
Next comes the Venice turpentine, for | meat, and symmetrical, giving the no- 
which we must seek in the forests of|tion that they are formed in moulds. 
another zone. ‘The principal source of| Such is, however, not the case. The 
this article is almost the antipodes of|round sticks are shaped entirely by the 
the balmy regions of the shell-lac drop-| hand, by rolling them on a marble slab 
ping trees. The swarthy Indian, who/or a metal plate, kept moderately warm 
collects the latter, droops undef the | by means of a brazier or chafing-vessel 
scorching blaze of the tropics; the hardy| placed underneath. The workman, 
Norweigian, whose chilled fingers strips | standing before a table or slab of this 
his native fir-trees of the former, shivers | description, takes up a portion of the 
with cold. Thus do the ends of the; melte] composition, which has been al- 
earth meet in this apparently simple! lowed to become partially cool, and rolls 
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it backwards and forwards on the smooth | without charring and without yielding 
table into one long thick stick, which, | smoke. 

when of the required thickness, is cut! In black wax, the only difference con- 
into lengths (generally six), which are, | sists in the coloring ingredient, which, 
in their turn, rolled out into smaller|in the finest quality, is ivory black—a 
sticks, by means of a piece of wood or | substance prepared from bones, heated 
metal, upon a table almost cool. The | in iron cylinders to dissipate the volatile 
sticks, now of the proper length and|matter, and to leave the phosphate of 
thickness, have yet to be polished. |lime and charcoal, which, in combina- 
This is performed by holding each sepa-|tion with most animal and vegetable so- 
rately between two charcoal fires wer have the property of destroying 
flames of gas until the surface is slightly | natural color; and in the inferior kind, 
fused. This, as every person who is in | lamp black prepared from common resin, 
the habit of using sealing-wax is well ‘and also from the refuse left in the dis- 
aware, produces a high polish. The |tillation of turpentine. Other colors 
square and oval sticks are not formed |are imparted to wax by different metal- 
by manipulation, but by moulds, into|lic oxides, but the best red wax is far 
which the wax is poured in a state of |superior to any other. 

fusion. The polish in this case is given $$$ 

by removing the sticks when partly Toys and Pastimes 


cooled to another steel mould of a simi- 
OF THE CHILDREN OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
lar shape. 


More than two thousand years ago, 
the boys and girls who played in the 
streets of ancient Greece engaged in the 
same romps and games as the children 
to say a few words about the inferior); i, present day in England. It is 
kinds. : curious to look back, and see that the 

The very commonest sealing-wax is| toys that please the young now are the 
made without either shell-lac or cinna-| same, or nearly so, as those which were 
bar, For the former is substituted pine-|made by these ancient people. We 
resin, and for the latter red lead; and|have some accounts given to us in a 
instead of Venice turpentine, which is| learned work, from which we will glean 
a highly purified spirit distilled from the |a few particulars for the amusement of 
larch, is substituted a coarser kind pro-|our youthful readers. 
cured from the resin of the common| The first toy given to an infant, as it 
pine. The superiority of the shell-lac|sat on its mother’s lap, was a rattle ; 
over the resin lies chiefly in its burning | when it could play on the floor, a ball of 


Having now given, as triefly as pos- 
sible, the history of a stick of the best 
red sealing-wax, it only remains for us 
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many colors was given to it to roll about. 
As it grew up, little carts were its next 
playthings. These toys were bought at 
a great fair, which was held in one of 
the cities of Greece. 

Boys then, as now, loved to spin a. 
top with cord, or to whip it with a thong. 
This latter game, as we are told by one 
of the Greek poets, was played in open 
space. 


Where three ways meet, there boys with 
tops are found, 

That ply the lash, and urge them round 
and round. 


The hoop, too, was well known to 
Grecian schoolboys. Some of their 
hoops had little bells or rings, to make 
a jingling noise as they were rolled 
along. 

A similar pastime to our “ blind- 
man’s buff’’ was frequently played. 
A boy, with his eyes covered with a 
bandage, moved about and spread forth 
his hands, crying, ‘‘ Beware.” <A 
second game was ‘‘ hide and seek,’’ in 
which a boy, with his eyes bound, went 
groping round, calling out, “I am 
seeking the brazen fly:’’ when his 
companions merrily replied, ‘‘ You may 
seek, but you will not find;’’ at the 
same time striking him with cords, un- 
til one of them was caught. 

In one of their games, a number of 
lads stooped down, with tk. hands rest- 
ing on their knees, in a row, the last 


esses 


others, and then stood first in the row; 
just as boys now do at the game of 
‘*leap-frog.” Again, they would go 
to the side of the sea or a stream, and 
pick up shells: they then flung them 
edgeways over the water, so that they 
should strike it and bound upwards 
again and again from its surface: the 
boy whose shell made most leaps before 
sinking, won the game. This is known 
to us by the name of ‘ducks and 
drakes.”’ 

Several children divided themselves 
into two equal parties, and then, taking 
hold of hands, they pulled till the 
stronger had drawn over the weaker to 
their side of the ground. This game 
answers to what boys in our times call 
‘French and English.” 

* Bobbing for cherries”’ afforded 
good sport. The cherries, thrown into 
a bowl of water, were to be fished up 
by the performer with his mouth, his 
hands being fastened behind his back. 
A game, called ‘‘ skaperda,’’ consisted 
of passing a rope through a hole at the 
top of a pole. Two lads took hold of 
the rope, one on each side, and he was 
the winner who could pull the other up 
the highest from the ground. Football 
and pricking the garter were also well- 
known amusements of the young people 
among the ancient Greeks. 

Girls pleased themselves by forming 
wax into flowers and otlier fancy shapes. 
They had also dolls, or puppets, which 
by pulling a string were made to turn 


springing over the backs of all the| the head and roll the eyes. That which 
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gave them much pleasure as an in-door 
amusement was the pastime of ‘‘ for- 
feits.”” <A girl took the part of queen, 
and had to declare the fine to be paid. 
This game was sometimes engaged in 
by persons of older years. An ancient 
writer tells us that, on one occasion, at 
a party where forfeits was being played, 
some of the ladies had evidently painted 
their faces with a rose color to add to 
their appearance. This was observed 
by “the queen,” who, as a forfeit, di- 
rected a basin and towel to be brought 
in, and that every lady should have her 
face washed ; which was done, to the 
amusement of the company, and to the 
exposure of the vain ladies, as the 
painted color disappeared from their 
cheeks. 

We see, from this account, that the 
pleasures of youth have been much the 
same in ancient times as they are now. 
The children of Greece enjoyed their 
dolls and hoops, and games of top and 
blindman’s buff, as well as those who 
live after them. But it isto be remem- 
bered they had not the books, nor the 
means of knowledge, which the young 
now have. Let us hope that, where 
there are new ways of getting good 
there will be seen better improvement ; 
and let it also not be forgotten, that 
while it is proper for the young to have 
their pastimes, and enjoy them, yet that 
they have also to prepare for the more 
active duties and graver cares of life ; 
and, above all, to seek, through grace, 
to be prepared for heaven. 
LO 





How much are you in Debt. 


‘One day little Henry came into 
his father’s counting-house just as the 
latter was putting up his books—the 
day-book, the journal, and the great 
leger ; so his father playfully put the 
latter lightly on his head. Henry cried 
out to have it taken off again, for that 
was more than he could bear. No 
sooner was the great leger put up in 
its proper place than the following con- 
versation was carried on :— 


‘* How much money you must owe 
people, papa; or what a great deal they 
must owe you, for such a big book to 
be wanted as that to keep the accounts 
in. Why it is big enough to put down 
thousands and thousands.”’ 

“It is hardly fair to judge by the 
size of my books, Henry ; for different 
people have different plans of book- 
keeping. I know some people who are 
very deeply in debt, and yet they keep 
no books at all.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! that must be a very bad 
plan. Well! nobody owes me any- 
thing, and I owe no one a penny in the 
world.” 

**T am not quite sure of that; im- 
deed, when I said there were people 
deeply in debt who kept no books, I 
meant to include you among them.”’ 

| ‘*Me! What, do you think I am in 
‘debt I paid my sister the shilling 
she lent me, and now I owe no one a 


single farthing.” 


‘A great deal of mischief is done 
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in the world by bad book-keeping, and 
Iam rather afraid that my son Henry 
has fallen into some sad mistakes. 
What if, after all you have said, I 
should find out that you are over head 
and ears in debt? What would you 
gay then ?”’ 


**T see that you are joking ; but no- 
body can make it out that I am in debt, 
for I owe no one anything.” 

“That being the case, you can have 
no objection to my inquiring a little 
into your affairs.’’ 

** Not at all, papa; you may ask me 
what questions you please. Say what 
you like, you will not bring me in 
debt.”’ 

“ Very well! We will see. Take 
your place there beside me, while I 
play the part cf an accountant. I 
might bring in my own account for 
seven years’ focd, clothing, lodging, 
and education ; for which I might fairly 
charge you a few hundred pounds, but 
I will pass this by.” 

“OQ! I never thought of such things.”’ 


‘** And for that very reason it is my 
duty to think of them in examining 
your affairs; for, as I told you before, 
I am afraid you have committed mis- 
takes. Your two principal creditors are 
your earthly futher and your heavenly 
Father. What you owe to the former is 
not worthy of being mentioned in com- 
parison of what you are indebted to the 
latter. If I make any wrong charge 
you can correct me.” 


‘* T begin to see that I shall soon be 
puzzled.”’ 

‘* You are indebted to your heavenly 
Father for life, with all your senses of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and 
smelling. Now, tell me truly, would 
you part with these for a thousand 
pounds ?”’ 

‘*No, papa! Not for ten thousand!” 

‘That being the case, we shall not 
do you any great injustice in charging 
your account with ten thousand. Next 
comes your understanding—including 
reason, thought, judgment, memory, 
fancy, and all other powers of the mind. 
We may venture, perhaps, to make the 
same charge as before.’’ 

“Tf you go on in this way I shall 
owe more than the richest man in the 
world has in his iron chest.’’ 

‘*Gently, Henry, gently! I have 
but just begun the account of your 
debts, and have a very long list to go 
through. No doubt you set some value 
on the faculty of speech. I hardly think 
that you would willingly be dumb for a 
trifle.”’ 

‘‘Dumb! No, not for all the money 
in the world !”’ 

‘Then this item will swell up your 
debt greatly. But what shall we put 
down for your health? For what sum 
would you part with health, and agree 
to be racked with pain, and bed-ridden 
all your days?”’ 

‘*Papa! I never heard of such a 
thing ; health is above all price.” 

‘Then we must put down a high 
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price in your account. What shall we 
say for friends? I will put as lowasum 
as you like ; but you must remember that 
your mamma and your sister, as well 
as myself, are included.” 


“Put down just as much as you 
please, papa; for you cannot make it 
more than they are worth to me.”’ 


‘*T hardly know what to charge you 
for your Bible, though when we con- 
sider that ‘ all scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness,’ we must 
not estimate it lightly.”’ 


** What a debt you have brought in 
against me !”’ 

‘*There cannot be many wise and 
good men in the world, who do not put 
a very high value on God’s holy day. 
If I charge you with three hunared 
Sabbaths, with all their sermons and 
prayers, and all their quietude and 
peace, they will amount to no small 
sum.” 

‘You forget nothing, papa; you bring 
everything into my account.”’ 

‘*T ought to do so in rendering a 
just account ; but what say you will be 
a proper charge for a throne of grace, 
and the hope of glory through Him 
who died on the cross, the only true 
and sufficient sacrifice for sin? Why, 
Henry, if you had a thousand worlds 
to give in payment, it would be as 
nothing compared with a Saviour’s 
love.” 


‘“‘T believe so, papa: what a debt 
you have brought against me! There 
is no need for you to put down anything 
more ; for, instead of owing nothing, 
I seem now to owe everything.”’ 


** But, if I leave off here, the bal- 
ance will be greatly against you; for 
you will be like the servant who owed 
his Lord a sum of ten thousand talents, 
and he had not wherewith to pay it. 
Let me see how the account stands as 
far as we have proceeded. You are in- 
debted for life, understanding, speech, 
health, friends, the Bible, some hun- 
dreds of Sabbaths, a throne of grace, 
and the hope of glory through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, worth more, 
as you acknowledge, than a thousand 
worlds, and to pay it you have not ten 
thousand farthings.”’ 

“IT see now, papa, that you are 
right ; and that many are very deeply 
in debt, though they keep no books at 
all. You will never again hear me say 
that I owe nothing.”’ 

“TI hope not, Henry; I heartily 
hope not: for we are every one of us 
in debt, beyond our power of payment, 
and all that we can do is to acknowl- 
edge the goodness, forbearance, and love 
of our heavenly Father. Very suit- 
able to our situation is the language of 
the hymn :— 


‘Oh! to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m conatrain’d to be; 

Let that grace now, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering heari to thee! 
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Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, any person, but woe unto that boy who 

Prone to leave the God I love; — recklessly infringes upon his rights, as 

Here’s my heart, oh, take and seal it, ; 

Seal fe thom thiy courts above.” you are aware was the case with Charley 
Rudolph, whom Edward so severely 
punished for his cowardly attack upon 

True Courage. little Harry Granville, last fall.”’ 

‘*Qh! Charley was always a coward, 
| but I am not ; and as for your effort at 

Ler all your actions in life be over-| sermonizing, Master Fitzgerald, I’m not 
ruled by a proper spirit of firmness and|in the least measure obliged to you; 
courage ; otherwise fear may have some 
influence in calling you from the path 
of duty. 

“T’ll fight Edward Thomas at any 
moment he has a mind to;’’ was the 
somewhat angry exclamation of Jem 
Crawford, as he stood by a small group 
of boys on the bank of the stream which 
glides along so smoothly down by Squire| away without replying, and went off 
Hopkins’ mill. into the woods in search of berries and 

“‘T am not afraid of him or any other} wild flowers, in order that he might 
boy of my size and age. So, Tom Stan-| have some amusement to while away an 
ley, you can go and tell him to take | hour or two. 
care of himself, for when I meet him| [I have related the foregoing conver- 
Pll not answer that he’ll have a whole | sation between a party of boys, for the 
jacket upon his back after I’ve done} purpose of furnishing my young readers 
with him.”’ with some idea of the erroneous opinion 

‘I don’t know about that, Jem,’’|that many lads entertain in regard to 
quietly remarked a tall, well-built lad | that much-disputed quality, courage. 
who was carelessly reclining upon the! Now Jem Crawford was sadly in 
grassy bank, throwing pebbles into the | error when he drew the conclusion that 
clear water, and then watching the/true courage consisted in constantly 
numerous circles or ripples which ap-| bullying. He, however, always took 
peared on the surface. ‘‘ Edward|care that his opponent was his inferior 
Thomas is no bully, it is true, but it|in size and strength. 
would be well for you to remember that} This he supposed was the case with 
a coward’s name belongs not to him. | Edward Thomas, but he was greatly 
He was never known to offer insult to| mistaken, for although Edward was 


ADDRESSED TO BOYS. 


so you have my permission to return to 
Dominie Trustworthy’s library, there to 
give him the benefit of your wise say- 
ings ;’’ sarcastically remarked Jem. 
The warm blood crimsoned the manly 
countenance of Fitzgerald as Jem Craw- 
ford thoughtlessly uttered the above in- 
sulting language ; but he wisely turned 
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known to possess superior courage and 
a greater amount of strength. 

If Jem had learned to follow the ad- 
vice of a great man, who once observed, 
‘‘ It requires a greater amount of cour- 
age to refuse to fight than it does to 
enter into one of those beastly exhibi- 
tions,’’ I think he would have been a 
wiser and happier lad. 

That man or boy who can give a 
soft answer for a blow, or who ean re- 
turn an insult with kindness, is truly a 
noble person, and one whom good and 
well-disposed people will love. 

Boys, remember if you desire to be 
thought courageous, you must bear a 
little with the ills of life, often times 
quietly allow yourselves to submit to 
small, trifling matters; not to be con- 
stantly quarreling, not to be always 
meddling with other persons’ disputes, 
but strive to pursue an even, upwright 
course, neither turning to the right or 
left. 

Now don’t mistake me and think I 
mean to imply that you must. quietly 
submit to everything that wicked boys 
may maliciously heap upon you. I 
desire to convey the impression that 
your actions must always be characteriz- 
ed by a spirit of firmness. 

Be a man in deeds, if you are not 
one in years. Rise in your strength, 
and show your companions that there 
is something decidedly inviting in a 
quiet, orderly demeanor. 








much younger than Jem, yet he was| matters, for they are productive of the 


SS ee 


Always strive to beware of small! the highest ;’’ loudly shouted Joe Evans, 


most fearful results. 

Many persons assert—and I’ve no 
doubt but the assertion will bear carry- 
ing out—that although ‘‘a gnat is a 
very small insect, yet it possesses a suf- 
ficient power, which, when fully tested, 
will cause the strongest lion to flee.”’ 

So you, my young friends, are small 
children, yet if your passions are not 
sufficiently curbed, you may grow up 
in years and strength, casting firebrands 
among your playmates, and, finally, be 
a terror to the community in which you 
live. 

You may depend upon it, there is a 
great amount of evil in the world, which 
was brought about by an inattention to 
apparently small matters. 

Therefore, a right show of courage, 
properly and judiciously applied, will 
work for you wonders. 

Some lads I have heard say, that it 

evinced a courageous spirit if they dis- 
obeyed their parents, when requested 
to do a matter which did not exactly 
coincide with their wishes, but it must 
be remembered, that any boy who de- 
clares such a wicked doctrine casts him- 
self without the pale of good society, 
and his word becomes valueless. 
Shall I close this long epistle, or 
sketch, or any other name you may be 
pleased to call it by, with a familiar 
illustration of what I consider to be 
true courage ? 


‘‘Hurra! Will Walters, my kite’s 
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as he was flying a large and beautiful|wish revenge, try it over again, and 
‘* paster ’’ one summer’s afternoon. perhaps you will succeed the next time.” 

‘TI don’t care a fig for that, Joe,”’| ‘‘ Well, I don’t care if we do make 
replied Will, ‘‘ you had the advantage /|it up, Joe,’”’ said Will Walters, “and 
in the position which you took, for you|now let’s go and try the race over 
started your kite from the knoll down | again.” 
by old Appleby’s worm-fence, and every| ‘‘ Agreed, with all my heart,” re- 
boy in the town knows that to be de-| plied Joe, and off they started towards 
cidedly the best place to raise a ‘ paster’ | the aforementioned knoll. 
from.”’ Now, here, boys, you have a correct 

‘Tf you mean to imply that I took | exhibition of a courageous boy. Per- 
the advantage of you in the race, you|cival Stamford settied the dispute in a 
tell what’s not true ;’’ angrily replied | very simple manner, thus proving him- 
Joe, ‘and I am not the boy to suffer 
you or any one else to say so to me. 
So, Mr. Impertinence, hold your peace, 
or you may expect to be soundly 
thrashed for your impudence.”’ 

‘Tt will take a smarter boy than Joe 
Evans to do it, I’m thinking,”’ sullenly 
replied Will Walters; ‘‘ but, if you 
desire a game at fisticuffs, I'll not dis- 
appoint you in the least. So here 
goes ;’’ and Will advanced threaten- 
ingly towards Joe ; who, standing in a 
defensive attitude, exclaimed : THe sun is a body of immense size. 

‘‘Ho! ho! that’s your game, is it ;; The earth, on which we live and move, 
well, come on, you appear to be lively /is large; but the sun is very much 
this afternoon, but I think before many | larger. Suppose I had a very large 
minutes your crowing will cease.” orange, and that I placed a pin’s head 

At this moment, a lad, by the name | by its side: only think how small the 
of Percival Stamford, came forward and | pin’s head would look when compared 
placed himself between the two dis-|with the large orange. Let me sup- 
putants, say.ng, ‘‘ For shame, boys, to| pose the pin’s head to represent the 
allow yourselves to forget your true sti of the earth ; then the large orange, 
position. Why, Will Walters, if Joe oe a large turnip, would do to represent 
Evans’ kite did fly the highest, you | the size of the sun. 
should take it in good part, and if you} Remember, the earth moves round 


self not only a peacemaker, but also a 
lad possessed of a noble spirit. 

Who will imitate him? who will be 
a second Percival Stamford ? 

Will you, my young friends? Try ; 
and then you will realise that there is 
more satisfaction in preventing a dis- 
pute, than for you to be a partaker or 
abettor of one. 


The Sun. 
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the sun, and not the sun round the 
earth. I know it appears to be other 
wise ; but we cannot always trust our 
own eyes. 

The first time I rode in a coach, I 
thought the houses and trees were run- 
ning past the coach-window ; but they 
were quite still, and it was the coach, 
in which I was riding, that was moving. 
So I was quite deceived. I also recol- 
lect being, for the first time, on board 
a steam packet. When the vessel 
moved, it scemed as if the wharf, and 
the other ships, were moving instead of 
us. And there is one thing that any 
child can try for himself; it is only to 
run fast, while looking at the moon 
some eyening. When you run, the 
moon seems to be running the same 
way ; when you stop, the moon seems 
to stop; until you begin to run again. 
Now suppose two children agree to run 
in opposite directions at the same time. 
The moon would seem to each to move 
as he moved; which we know could 
not really be the case, as the moon 
could not move two waysatonce. Be- 
sides, the astronomers—who are able 
to tell us so truly when an eclipse will 
happen, that we may look out for it— 
also tell us, they are quite sure the earth 
(the smaller body) moves round the 
sun (the larger body) ; and I am in- 
clined to believe them, for I think it 
most reasonable. When you grow 


older, however, you can study the sub- 
ject for yourselves. 
Now what is the sun made of? 





Some persons think it is a ball of fire: 
others think it is more likely, a ball of 
light. The sun is too far off for any- 
body to tell exactly what it is. It is 
ninety-five millions of miles distant. 
To give you some idea of that number 
of miles, suppose a bird was let loose 
from the sun, and had to fly to our 
earth. The bird would be three hun- 
dred and sixty years before it could 
reach the earth where we are, suppos 
ing it kept on flying at the rate of half- 
a-mile a minute, without stopping to 
rest. 

Let me conclude with the Scripture 
account of the creation of the sun: 
““God made two great lights; the 
greater light (the sun) to rule the day, 
and the lesser light (the moon) to rule 
the night: he made the stars also. 
And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the earth ;”” 
and they remain to this day. 


Works of Art—Tunnels. 


Amone all the interesting matters 
connected with railroads, none deserve 
greater attention from the curious than 
the tunnels. <A tunnel, you know, isa 
subterranean passage cut through a hill, 
or under a river, for the passage of a 
canal, a road, or trains of cars. In the 
construction of railroads, which it is 
necessary should be as level as possible, 
it becomes frequently expedient and 
sometimes absolutely necessary to dig a 
hole through a mountain, in preference 
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HARLEM TUNNEL. 

to going over or around it. Todo this, As soon as the workmen have reached 
the line is first accurately surveyed, the |a sufficient depth to be level with the 
levels are taken and the engineer ¢al-|side holes, two sets of workmen com- 
culates exactly where to begin upon|mence digging horizontally, the one 
both sides of the hill. Workmen then | towards one entrance of the tunnel and 
begin to cut away the earth and rocks} the other party directly in an opposite 
at each end of the tunnel, slowly ap-jdirection. This is ealled drifting. 
proaching each other. The longest tunnel in the world is 

When the tunnel is a Jong one, in|the Manchester and Huddersfield rail- 
order to expedite its construction, |road tunnel, in England. This is over 
several perpendicular holes or pits are|three miles in length, and so straight 
dug from the surface of the ground be-| that you can see through it from end to 
tween the two extremeties of the pro-jend. It is in one place seven hundred 
posed tunnel, and exactly in a straight | feet below the surface of the ground. 
line. These are called shafts. They} The cut will give you a fine view of 
have all the appearance of large wells.|the Harlem Tunnel, on Manhattan 
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Island, near New York. Besides this, 
there are several other railroad tunnels 
in the United States, of more or less 
importance. 

But the grandest triumph of the art 
of tunnelling will be acheived in Mas- 
sachusetts, should the proposed tunnel 
through the Hoosac Mountain be com- 
pleted, as there is now a prospect that 
it will be. No other in the world will 
compare with it. It will be nearly jive 
miles long, and seventeen hundred feet 
from the surface of the ground in the 
deepest place! And what is more in- 
teresting than all is, that a machine has 
been constructed to bore out a circular 
passage through this hill, twenty-two 
feet in diameter! Truly this will be a 
most marvellous work. But who shall 
say what obstacles are sufficient to stop 


the onward march of improvement? I 
am sure I should not attempt to fix its 


limit. 


Illustration for Children. 


I once saw a clergyman trying to 
teach the children that the soul would 
live after they were all dead ; they lis- 
tened, but evidently did not understand. 
He was too abstract. Taking his watch 
from his pocket, he said, 

‘* James, what is this that I hold in 
my hand ?’’ 

** A watch, sir.”’ 

‘* A little clock,’’ says another. 

‘“* Do you see it?” 

‘* Yes. sir.”’ 
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‘‘How do you know that it is a 
watch ?”’ 

‘*« Because we see it, and hear it tick.’’ 

** Very good.” 

He then took off the case, and held 
it in one hand, and the watch in the 
other. 

‘* Now, children, which is the watch ? 
you see there are two which look like 
'watches. Very well. Now I will lay 
| the case aside—put it away down there 
in my hat. Now, let us see if you ean 
hear the watch ticking ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes sir, we hear it,’’ exclaimed 
several voices. 

‘* Well, the watch can tick, go, and 
keep time, as you see, when the case is 
taken off, and put in my hat, just as 
well. So it is with you, children. 
|Your body is nothing but the case; the 
ibody may be taken off, and buried in 
the ground, and the soul will live, just 
ie well as this watch will go, when the 
case is taken off.”’ 


The Young Boaster. 


‘Tus is a very likely place for a 
snake, Charles—a very likely place ; 
and I should not wonder if we saw one 
creep out of these wide cracks that the 
sun has made in the ground. We 
must take care.’’ 

“Oh! not at all likely, William,” 
said Charles; ‘‘and what if a snake 
should creep out, I would soon make 
him glad to creep in again. Who is 
afraid of a snake? I could manage 
three or four of them in no time.” 
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VENICE. 





Not long after Charles had uttered 
this boasting speech, William saw some- 
thing lie along the ground that looked 
as if it was covered with scales. It 
was about a foot and a half long, and 
seemed to grow taper towards the tail. 
No sooner did he point it out to Charles, 
than the latter ran off as if a rattlesnake 
had been after him. William, who had 
not boasted at all, had courage enough 
to stand his ground, and soon discovered 
that what they had taken for a snake, 
was nothing more than a whip-lash. 

When Charles’s father understood 
what had taken place, he gave Charles 
this piece of advice: ‘‘ Never give way 
to idle boasting, for courage does not 
require it, and it only makes cowardice 
appear more cowardly. If you always 
run away from the serpent Sin, you 


may safely stand your ground in almost | 


all other dangers.”’ 





Venice. 


Tue external beauty and interest of 
Venice lie in the prospects from the 
lagoons and Canale Grande, and in the 
Piazza San Marco and its immediate 
vicinity. From the top of the Camp- 
anile you have a bird’s eye view of the 
palace-crowded island, with its attend- 
ant satellites—the broad Adriatic to the 
east, the range of inland Alps to the 
west, and a single line of rail, straight 
as a road, attaching Venice across the 
lagoon like a pendulum to the mainland. 
As soon as you leave the Grand Canal, 


that writhes like a snake through the 
heart of the city, reflecting its princly 
palaces in picturesque variety, you have 
a choice of two modes of progression ; 
you may thread in a black gondola, a 
network of narrow and dingy channels, 
between lofty mansions, whose walls 
are always dank and mouldspotted, and 
under innumerable bridges, that join 
house to house and gangway to gang- 
way; or you may plunge on foot into 
an entanglement of labyrinthine alleys, 
just wide enough for a tall man to 
stretch his arms in; which have never 
felt the sun, nor seen more than a nar- 
row riband of blue sky overhead. You 
lose your way ineveitably ; and, after 
making as many turns as a statesman 
in distress, emerge unexpectedly upon 
a small open plot called a Campo, and 
then plunge again into the thick of the 
city, and take your chance of turning 
up somewhere. The streets proper are 
all aqueous, and the gondola is at once 
the carriage, cab, omnibus, and cart. 
An old family coach would be as un- 
wieldy here as an elephant ; and the 
coachman might ferry it all round the 
inner city, without finding a street large 
enough to get in at. The Palais Royal, 
or whatever its name is, at Paris, will 
give you some idea of the bustle and 
promenading of the Piazza San Marco, 
surrounded in like manner with shops 
and caffes,—but none of its mosaic 
pavement, its air of Eastern splendor, 
and the five domes and minarets of its 
rich and elegant Basilica. The impres- 
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sion which it produces can hardly be 
exaggerated ; its associations of power, 
of pomp, of pleasure, of decay; its 
triumphs and disasters, its glories and 
its villanies, mingle in strange confusion 
in the memory, and find, each, some 
memorial in its present condition. The 
pillars of the Doge’s palace are sunk 
knee-deep in the sand, and inch by inch 
sinking ; nor is there much in Venice 
that seems to hold connection with the 
present and the future. It is not in 
full progress like Trieste, and it is 
doubtful if even the railroad will put 
young blood into its old veins. It lives 
upon the glory of the past; like a race 
worn out in personal qualifications, that 
is proud of the palaces of its ancestors. 
—Letters from Italy and Vienna 


Too Late. 


Some men are always too late, and 
therefore accomplish through life noth- 
ing worth mentioning. If they promise 
to meet you at such an hour, they are 
never present till thirty minutes after. 
No matter how important the business 
is, either to yourself or to him, he is 
just as tardy. If he takes a passage 
in the steam-boat, he arrives just as the 
boat has left the wharf, and the cars 
have started a few minutes before he 
arrives. His dinner has been waiting 
for him so long, that the cook is out of 
patience, and half the time is obliged 
to set the table again. This course, 
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pursues. He is never in season, at 
church, at a place of business, at his 
meals, or in his bed. Persons of such 
habits we cannot but despise. Much 
rather would we have a man too early 
to see us, always ready, even if he 
should carry out his principles to the 
extent of the good deacon, who, in fol- 
lowing to the tomb the remains of a 
husband and father, hinted to the be- 
reaved widow that, at a proper time, he 
should be happy to marry her. The 
deacon was just in season ; for scarcely 
had the relatives and friends retired to 
the house before the parson made the 
proposition to the widow. ‘‘ You are 
too late,’’ said she ; ‘‘ the deacon spoke 
to me at the grave.’’ Scores have lost 
opportunities of making fortunes, re- 
ceiving favors, and obtaining husbands 
and wives, by being a few minutes too 
late. Always speak in season, and be 
ready at the appointed hour. We 
would not give a fig for a man who is 
not punctual to his engagements, and 
who never makes up his mind to a cer- 
tain course till the time is lost. Those 
who hang back, hesitate, and tremble 
—who are never on hand for a journey, 
a trade, a sweet-heart, or any thing else 
—are poor sloths, and are ill-calculated 
to get a living in this stirring world ! 


Never discover your faults to a man 


who appears desirous of discovering 
them. You might as well carry a flag 
the character we have described always|of truce into a nest of wild cats. 
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Quantity of Circulating |to say upon our effort, but even upon 
Blood in Man. our bidding, upon our care and atten- 

tion, they would leave us leisure for 

Eacu cavity of the heart may con-|nothing else. Constantly must we have 
tain from two to three ounces, of blood. | been upon the watch, and constantly in 
The heart contracts four thousand times | fear: night and day our thoughts must 
in one hour: therefore, there presi | Haito been devoted to this one object ; 
through the heart, every hour, eight) for the cessation of the action, even for 
thousand ounces, or seven hundred |a few seconds, would be fatal: such a 
pounds of blood. The whole mass of| constitution would have been incom- 





blood in an adult man is about twenty-| patible with repose. 


five or thirty pounds, so that a quantity 
of blood equal to the whole mass passes 
through the heart twenty-eight times in 
an hour, which is about once every two 
minutes. What an affair must this be 
in very large animals! It has been 
said, and with truth, that the aorta of a 
whale is larger in the bore than the 
main-pipe of many considerable water- 
works, and that the water roaring in its 
passage through the pipe is inferior in 
impetus and velocity to the blood gush- 
ing from a whale’s heart. Dr. Hunter, 
in his account of the dissection of a 
whale, states that the aorta measured a 
foot in diameter, and that ten or fifteen 
gallons of blood are thrown out of the 
heart at a stroke with an immense 
velocity through a tube of a foot di- 
ameter. 

It has been well observed, that we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful that all 
our vital motions are involuntary, and 
independent of our care. We should 
have enough to do had we to keep our 
hearts beating, and our stomachs at 
work. Did these things depend, not 














The wisdom of the Creator, says a 
distinguished anatomist, is in nothing 
seen more gloriously than in the heart. 
And how well does it perform its office ! 
An anatomist who understood its struc- 
ture might say beforehand that it would 
play ; but from the complexity of its 
mechanism, and the delicacy of many 
of its parts, he must be apprehensive 
that it would always be liable to 
derangement, and that it would soon 
work itself out. Yet does this wonder- 
ful machine go on, night and day, for 
eighty years together, at the rate of a 
hundred thousand strokes every twenty- 
four hours, having at every stroke a 
great resistance to overcome, and it 
continues this action for this length of 
time without disorder, and without 
weariness. 

That it should continue this action 
for this length of time without disorder 
is wonderful ; that it should be capable 
of continuing it without weariness is 
still more astonishing. Never, for a 
single moment, night or day, does it 
intermit its labor, neither through our 
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waking nor our sleeping hours. On it 
goes, without intermission, at the rate of 
a hundred thousand strokes every twenty- 
four hours: yet it never feels fatigued, 
it never seems exhausted. Rest would 
have been incompatible with its func- 
tions. While it slept the whole ma- 
chinery must have stopped, and the 
animal inevitably perish. It was neces- 
sary that it should be made capable of 
working for ever, without the cessation 
of a moment—without the least degree 
of weariness. It is so made; and the 


The Unfruitful Tree. 


A countryMaN had a brother dwell- 
ing in the town, who possessed a mag- 
nificent orchard, full of the finest fruit- 
trees, so that he was renowned in all 
the neighborhood for his beautiful trees, 
and the skill he showed in rearing 
them. Now the countryman came one 
day to visit him in the town, and gazed 

in wondering admiration upon the trees 
which stood there in fair and goodly 
rows, and their stems, tall and glossy, 


power of the Creator in so constructing | like unto waxen tapers. 


it can in nothing be exceeded but His 
wisdom ! 


The Rector and Poor Boy. 


An indigent boy applied for alms at 
the house of an avaricious rector, and 
received a dry mouldy crust. The 
rector inquired of the boy if he could 
say the Lord’s prayer, and was answer- 
ed in the negative. ‘‘Then,” said the 
rector, ‘‘I will teach you that. Our 
Father !’’ — ‘* Our Father !”’ said the 
boy; ‘‘Is he my Father as well as 
yours?’ ** Yes certainly.”’ ‘‘ Then,” 
asked the boy, ‘‘ how could you give 
your poor brother this mouldy crust 
of bread ?”’ 


A pickpocket, who had been ducked 
for his mal-practices, accounted to his 
brethren for the derangement in his ap- 
pearance, by cooly observing, that he 
had not been able to change his dress 
since his return from a_ celebrated 
Watering place ! 


Then the gardener said unto him, 
‘See, my brother, I will give thee a 
tree, the best in my nursery ; so shall 
it be a source of joy to thee, and to 
thy children, and thy children’s children 
after thee.”’ 


The gardener, having thus spoken, 
called his assistants, and pointed out to 
them the tree, in order that they should 
dig it out of the ground. And the 
countryman rejoiced because of the tree, 
and caused it to be carried to his own 
field. The next morning his heart was 
much divided, as to where he should 
plant the tree. For, he thought within 
himself, if I plant it up there upon the 
height, the wind may visit it too roughly, 
and the goodly fruit may be shaken off 
the tree before it is yet ripe ; and if I 
plant it down here, near the road, it 
will be seen by the passers-by, and the 
smiling apples may tempt them to rob 
me; or should [, on the other hand, 
place it too near the door of my house, 
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how can I secure the fruit, so that my|me, and given me a miserable, barren 
own children and house-folk should not/|stump, instead of a fruitful tree; for 
put forth their hand and pluck it as|see, it is already the third year, and 
they pass ? yet it hath borne nothing but leaves.”’ 
So when he had turned the matter} But the gardener only smiled, when 
over in his mind, he went and planted|he saw the tree, and answered his 
the tree behind the barn on the north| brother, saying, ‘‘It is no marvel to 
side, and said within himself, ‘‘ Here, | me that the tree has failed. Thou didst 
at least, the spying eye of rapacious| plant it where only the cold wind blew 
plunderers will be slow to discover it.’’ | upon it, and neither light nor heat im- 
And he rejoiced in secret at his own| parted vigor to its boughs. How then 
prudence. But lo! the first year pass-|could it bear thee either flowers or 
ed away, and the tree had borne no/fruit? It was a plant ofa noble nature, 
fruit ; and the second passed away like-| and such it still remains; but thou didst 
wise, and still none had appeared. | plant it with an evil and suspicious heart. 
Then he sent and called his brother | How then couldst thou expect to gather 
the gardener to him, and exclaimed in| from it noble and refreshing fruit ?”’ 
anger, ‘‘ Thou hast surely deceived 
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Do my little friends remember Tom) the plains from St. Louis, with a com- 
TicEr, one of my correspondents two| pany of young men. He wrote home 
or three years ago? Tom was arare|to me a full account of what he saw 
fellow. He took it into his head one|and did on the way. These letters 
day to go to California. So he started| were all published in former numbers 
with his elder brother Charles across|of the Boys’ anp Girts’ Macazine. 














He reached the ‘“ diggins”’ with his 
brother safely, and spent several months 
there, but eventually got tired of the 
prospects, and came home, and glad 
were his friends to see his face once 
more. ‘Tom said to me one day after 
his return, ‘I tell you what it is, Mr. 
Forrester, this leaving all the good 
things of New England for a handful 
of gold don’t pay. It strikes me rather 
forcibly that I shall stay at home now.”’ 
Tom was right. 

But I am jabbering away here to no 
purpose. Tom made me a visit the 
other day. I had not seen him for 
more than a year, and I hardly knew 
him. Ponto, too, growled as Tom 
came in with a little white bag of chest- 
nuts on his back ‘‘ for Mr. Forrester.” 
But we soon became on good terms, 
and Ponto, after wagging his tale a few 
times asa kind of how do-ye-do to his 
old friend, laid himself quietly down 
on his mat, and left Tom and me to 
talk over old times, and arrange matters 
to suit ourselves. 

As Tom takes the Macazrne regular, 
I suppose it won’t do to say much 
about his personal appearence, as he 
might consider me as getting to be 
something of a flatterer in my old age. 
However, I must say at all hazzards 
that he has grown to be quite an intel- 
ligent, comely lad, and I feel bound to 
add, that I happen to know that he is 
kind to his parents, constant at school, 
and a universal favorite among his play- 
fellows. Tom, you would get a very 
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large majority among them if you were 
nominated for the Presidency. Now 
don’t blush, you know you would ! 

But Tom came to have a talk with 
me about the Magazine for next year. 
He wants to know why ‘“ Forrester’s 
Evenings at Home’”’ were so suddenly 
discontinued. In retarn, to square the 
account, I asked him where all the let- 
ters were that he had promised to write 
to me after he came back from Califor- 
nia. He saw at once that we were 
about even on that score; and, after 
talking the matter over, concluded that 
we would try to keep our agreements 
hereafter. So I think we may expect 
some of master Tom’s letters soon. 

I have written thus much for the 
benefit of all my correspondents. Those 
who whould see our Magazine prosper- 
ous and useful, must themselves be- 
come interested in its success. Noth- 
ing adds more to its usefulness than 
familiar letters from subscribers to me, 
suggesting new thoughts, new puzzles, 
&c., for the gratification of others. As 
the new year is close at hand I hope 
all my correspondents will make a new 
pen, and let me hear from them. 

Is it best to have another prize puzzle 
for the new year? Or will it be wiser 
to look upon them as “lotteries”? and 
exclude them? Mary W. H., of Salem, 
says, she hopes that I will have one 
ready early in the new year. What 
say the rest of my correspondents ? 

After the October number was ready 
to be printed, I received a letter from 
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Ada P., with answers to all the ques- 
tions, puzzles, &c., complete. It would 
have been noticed in last number but 
for this reason. The dollar was receiv- 
ed. I must again express my surprise 
that so many correct answers to the 
brick-house question should have been 
received, and among all, no incorrect 
ones. It certainly is very creditable to 
all concerned. 

The following are the answers to the 
riddles, &c., in the last number. 
Churade— W ALkK-ING-STICK. 
Charade—M18s-FORTUNE. 
Enigma—LeEvVEL. 
Charade—POLE-sTAR. 

Anagrams—l. Gratification. 
2. Magistrate. 
3. Reputation. 
4. Consideration. 
5. Invigorated. 
6. Advertisements. 


6.—QUERIE, BY SUSANNE. 


oR So 


Put the bush in a vessel, fill the vessel 
with water. Then take away the bush and 
measure the amount of water required to fill 
the space now left in the vessel. 


Ada P., says she should ‘set to 
work with a slate and pencil,” but I 
think it would take her some time to 
give a correct answer in that way. 


NEW PUZZLES, &c. 
1—ANAGRAMS, BY ADA P. 


1. Show me at. 

2. Grin loco. - 
8. At critics search. 

4. We droop ever. 

5. Ten mad men, 

6. Mark a rebel. 
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2—ANAGRAMS, BY MARY M. W. 


1. The Law. 

2. Gives all. 

. Tin trees. 

. A city gun. 

. Can it be. 

. Not as I expect. 
3.—RIDDLE. 


I am but small, yet when entire, 
Enough to set the world on fire. 
Leave out a letter, and ‘tis clear, 
I can maintain a herd of deer. 
Leave out another, and you'll find, 
I once have saved all human kind. 
4—CHARADE. 
My /irst is a prop; my second is a prop; 
and my whole is a prop. 
5—RIDDLE. 
What must men love, one letter take away, 
They love it still, let you say what you may; 
Another take, and you may guess, 
What most men are who love it to excess. 
6.—RIDDLE. 
Part of a foot, with good judgment transpose, 
And the answer you'll find just under your 
nose. 
7—ANAGRAM, BY SUSANNE. 
His old Aunt. 
8.—REBUS, BY SUSANNE. 
A liquor which by many an one is drank, 
And what the maker does to fill the tank; 
Now that which is superlatively good, 
A common vegetable used for food ; 
A wonderods fabric made by insect small, 
And that which always brings relief to all; 
A pronoun, and a prophet, too, are here; 
One of the compass points, too, now is clear ; 
A smoking dish that’s season’d p’rhaps with 
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mace ; 
And what in every orchard finds a place; 
An insect famed in poetry and song; 
And what the sun is sure to do ere long; 
| All these things may be found within a name 
| Belov’d, respected, and well known to fame 
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Geology. — Chapter II. 


Bxrore speaking of the great and;you to change much. Yet they do 
marvellous changes which have taken| change, for all that. And now let me 
place upon the earth’s crust since its|enumerate some of the causes of these 
creation, perhaps it’ will be well to}revolutions, and see if you don’t agree 
speak of the AGENCIES STILL aT WoRK/| with me. 
around us, and by means of which| Earraquakes form the most terrible 
new land is formed, new rocks are/|of all natural phenomena. They make 
created, and all this before our very|the solid ground tremble and quiver 
eyes. True, this operation is going on|under our feet, so that sometimes it 
very slowly. The river you are accus-|appears to rock like the waves of the 
tomed to swim in, looks to you just as|sea ina storm. Larthquakes break up 
it always did. The fields and the/the crust of the earth, elevating it here 
mountains over which you are in a/into hills, depressing it there into val- 
habit of roaming, may not appear to/lies ; seaming it with rents and fissures, 
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from which often arise products never!immense mass of lava thrown from vol- 


before known in the district ; changing | canoes. In Iceland, the lava issued in 
the course of rivers, producing new | such profusion at the outbreak of Hee- 
shores and beaches; raising the sea/la, that a slow moving river of melted 
bottom up to become dry land, and de-|rock was formed, fifteen miles broad, 
pressing the richly wooded land to be-| and from one to six hundred feet thick ; 
come henceforth the bottom of the sea ;/and this great mass finally rested fifty 
leaving cities and villages that once/|miles from the place of its issue. 

were upon the coast several miles in-| Arr acts potently upon all substan- 
land, and sinking other cities again|/ces, even the hardest, that are ex- 
below the waters. I will mention a| posed to it, through the chemical action 
case or two. In 1822 a tract of land/|of its oxygen and carbonic acid. Ox- 
on the Chili coast, over one hundred | ygen eats away the metals, while the 
miles in extent, was raised from two i tilasleanies acid bites into the substance 
six feet; and the sea bottom, thus laid | of the hardest rocks. Both together 
bare, emitted for a long time the most|they reduce the surface at last to a 
intolerable odor, from the decay of dead|mere powder. As one layer is worn 
fish, &e. On the other hand, in 1596 | away, another is ready to be attacked ; 
several towns on the coast of Japan|and so the process goes on without ces- 
were overwhelmed and bunk in the sea. | sation. Thus, iron is reduced to rust ; 
Are not these changes? These earth-| granite is pulverized to soil, an opera- 
quakes are unquestionably the effect of | tion that, it is said, has been effected to 
internal heat, which I barely mentioned | the depth of an inch in two years in 








them. 


in my last chapter, and of which I shall 
have to say more. 

VoLcANoES cause great changes 
upon the éarth’s surface. These, also, 
are caused by subterranean fires, 
buried, we know not how far, within 
the globe on which we live. The bed 
of the sea is supposed to be materially 
affected by volcanic action. New 
islands are sometimes formed in the sea 
by the stones and lava thrown out by 
Whole tracts of country for 
miles in extent, with all the cities, vil- 
lages, and every living thing living 


thereon, are sometimes buried by the 


some cases, favorable to the trial. 

Ran is an active agent in producing 
constant change in our earth. The 
water enters the cracks and fissures of 
rocks, softening them and dissolving 
them by its chemical and mechanical 
power, and preparing the way for the 
still more destructive agents that follow, 
such as frost, &c. When rain is con- 
tinued for a long time, it forms floods 
and inundations, which sometimes 
sweep away whole villages before them. 
On the other hand, rain exerts a most 
beneficial effect in promoting the growth 
of vegetation. Its very floods, in some 
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e the same effect, on a! 
large scale ; as in the annual overflow 
of the Nile, for which the people look 
with so much interest. And whatever 
the influence of rain now, that influ- 


localities, produce 


ence was doubtless much greater in re- 
mote geological periods, when the heat 
was so much higher, and when, there- 
fore, more liquid matter was drawn up 
in vapors into the sky, to descend again 
in rains. 

Frost. Whenever rain can insinu- 
ate itself into the crevices of rocks, 
there is left an opportunity for the evo- 
lution of a well known principle — the 
expansion of the liquid particles by 
freezing, and the consequent rending 
asunder of the rocky surfaces, which, 
thus enlarged, can receive still larger 
quantities of water, to be again frozen 
and expanded, and so on, endlessly. 

AVALANCHES originate in the higher 
regions of mountains, and are formed 
of gradually growing masses of snow, 
which at last become so ponderous that 
the inclined planes on which they rest 
can no longer support them, and they 
are hurled down into the valley beneath, 
often destroying villages with all their 
inhabitants, filling wp rivers so as to 
change their course suddenly, and scat- 
tering abroad .the ruins they have 
brought down with them. 

IcenERGs, as you are well aware, 
are floating masses of ice. 
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ultimately break off from their own 
weight, carrying with them enormous 
pieces of rock, and other earthy sub- 
stances. These masses float into the 
warmer regions, where the ice melts, 
and the rocks are dropped to the bottom 
of the ocean. The erratic blocks, or 
boulders of stone, found scattered in 
different parts of the world on the sur- 
face, without any apparent connection 
with the rocks in the crust beneath, 
are supposed to have been deposited in 
this way, in some remote period when the 
locality was covered with the deep waters. 

Sprines open channels, which may 


They 


dissolve the rocks around or over which 


at last become river courses. 


they pass. 

Rivers are active agents in chang- 
‘ing the earth’s crust. They carry to 
the sea- large quantities of mud, sand, 
gravel, dead leaves, dead fishes and 


insects, &c., so as to form at their out- 
lets: large tracts of land, called deltas. 
At the mouth of the Mississippi river, 
hundreds of square miles of land have 
been thus formed, and the process is 
still going on. 

ANIMALS are busy in building up 
large portions of the earth’s surface. 
The little coral heads the list. The 
structures of this little creature have 
been a never ceasing theme of admira- 
The animal 


tion among mankind. 


These are |itself is scareely as big as a pin’s head, 


formed in the polar seas, either by the|is of a soft, glutinous structure, and 


accumulation of snow and ice, or on|star-shaped. 
precipitous shores, in glaciers, which | branch of coral, millions of them must 


In order to form a single 
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unite their tiny bodies together. Yet! mate works of nature, could success- 
this small, almost invisible, creatute, |fally resist. 
through its power of secreting lime; The coral rocks are not, of course, 
from the water, will raise solid struc-| raised directly from the bottom of the 
tures in the sea, capable of resisting| deepest part of the ocean, but on the 
the wildest attack of the waves, and/summits of hills, whose tops nearly 
which shall extend for immense dis-|reach the surface of the water, and 
tances. There are groups of coral reefs | from the summits of volcanoes. 
in the Pacific Ocean extending twelve} And thus you see how many causes 
hundred miles in length and four hun-|are at this moment at work, whereby 
dred in breadth. Sometimes the reefs | the surface of our earth is being 
appear as islets ; sometimes as circular|changed. Ard I have not mentioned 
belts, enclosing a sort of legune or|all of them, either. I have not even 
lake within ; but generally they occur | mentioned HEAT, the greatest of all 
in long ridges, averaging in width| causes, simply because I thought you 
twenty, to one hundred feet thick. might not comprehend its action now, 
The circumstances under which|as I hope you will by and by. But I 
these tiny architects labor, make the|think I have named the principal of 
result the more wonderful. No periods | the agents with which you are familiar. 
of repose are granted, and the long} And so the change goes on. We may 
swell caused by the steady trade wind | not see it, for this change is slow, and 
never ceases. The breakers exceed in| sometimes age upon age passes by, and 
violence those of our temperate regions, | no material alteration appears visible. 
and it is impossible to behold them} Again, a yory short time accomplishes 
without feeling a conviction that rocks} great things. In either case, the change 
of granite or quartz would ultimately | js certain, though we may not see it. 
yield, and be demolished by such irre-| Jn my next chapter I will explain 
sistible forces. Yet the low insignifi- | something of the order in which the 
cant islets stand victorious and un-! world was created. 
harmed. The atoms of carbonate of | 
lime are secured one by one from the — 
foaming breakers, and united into a} 
systematical structure; myriads of| ‘‘I cannor imagine,”’ said an alder- 
architects are at work day and night,/man, ‘‘ why my whiskers turn gray so 
month after month, and we see their| much sooner than the hair on my head.”’ 
soft bodies conquering the great power | ‘‘ Because,’’ observed a wag, ‘‘ you 
of the waves of the ocean, which| have worked so much harder with your 
neither the art of man, nor the inani-| jaws than your brains.’ 




















THE DISCONTENTED WEATHERCOCK. 


TUE 


Discontented Weathercock. 


i 


A weatuercock that had, for I 
know not how long, swung backwards 
and forwards on a tall pole near an old 
country house, became, at last, strange- 
ly discontented with its lot. How it 
came about, it is impossible for me to 
say; but so it was, that to itself it 
expressed a distinct opinion that it was 
created for something better than to 
twist an! turn every day, and all day 
long, just to let country folks know 
which way the wind blew. 

‘* What a life,’’ said our weather- 
cock, ‘‘do I lead! 
creak, all day, and all night too—never 
enjoying a moment’s repose save at the 
pleasure of 
breezes, that are nearly always blowing 


creak—creak— 


these good-for-nothing 
about me, and that make a point of 
taking both their rest and exercise at 
such times as are least agreeable to me. 
I do believe they change about to all 
the points of the compass for no other 
reason than to tease and thwart me. 
In the summer, when I was languid, 
and suffering because I could not get 
change of air, (which the odious way 
in which I am fixed up here renders 
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declare I am quite giddy. There are 
Hobnail and Cabbagestalk coming 
every morning to look at me, without, 
apparently, a single thought about the 
unpleasantness of my position. How 
would they like it, 1 wonder? Only 
vive them a week of it, and I’ll engage 
they would be more thankful to get 
back again to their plough and spade 
than ever they were to throw them 
down after a hard day’s work. To 
think of my abilities being wasted up 
here! Why, if I were only loose, I 
am sure I could fly as well as a bird. 
How I would astonish the people! I 
should fly right over the Hall, and then 
to the church steep'e, like the rooks— 
and look much handsomer than they, 
too, for their black jackets can’t be 
They 


compared to my gilded sides. 
look well enough even here, when the 
sun shines upon them; but fluttering 
through the air—O that would be 


beautiful! Flying, I am sure, is the 
easiest thing in the world. And then, 
travelling does so improve the mind 
and manners! I am a complete rustic 
—nay, a clown—with having spent all 
my life in this out-of-the-way place.”’ 
And with that, the weatheroock gave 
itself a good twitch. But that had 


impossible, ) the slightest puff, even of| only the effect of making it spin round ; 
an east wind, would have been a real|jand it was as far off flying as ever. 
comfort to me; but it was not to be| Then it tried turning obstinate, and for 
had. Now, this blessed New Year’s|three days contrived not to move an 
day, for a whole week I have been| inch, though there was so brisk a gale 
kept in such a constant state of agita-| blowing that, being washing-day, more 
tion, and spun round so often, that I|/garments than I can mention were 
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blown off the clothes line, and carried 
away to—Jericho, I suppose, for they 
never came back again. 

But Hobnail got a tall ladder, and 
set it up against the tall pole, and 
climbing very clumsily to the top, he 
gave the weathercock such an oiling, 
that it could not, for the life of it, 
stand still a moment, but went on, 
trembling and shaking like an aspen 
leaf. 

However, at last, I believe it man- 
aged to wriggle out some of its fasten- 
ings ; for one day, when it was fretting 
and grumbling as usual, jerking and 
twitching itself like a petulant child, 
and saying—‘‘ If I was only loose,”’— 
sough, came a gust of wind, that in a 


' trice whisked it off the pole, and up 


into the air in a most 


gratifying 
manner. 

‘* Here goes for the steeple!”’ ex- 
claimed the weathercock, exultingly. 
But alas! its upward flight was but for 
an instant. The next moment, down 
it came clattering in the court yard! 

And as it lay, hour after hour, half 
choked, among dirty straw, and all 
sorts of rubbish, it found to its sorrow, 
that, so far from having bettered its 
condition by following its own fancies, 
it now could not stir at all; not even 


backwards and forwards, 


once thought so unworthy of its 
abilities. 
All bent and dirty, the stable boy 








which it| 


|its feelings. However, he picked it 
up. It next received a severe disci- 
pline at the hands of a blacksmith, 
who beat it straight upon his anvil : but 
it got no more gilding. And finally, 
Hobnail climbed again clumsily up the 
tall ladder, and fixed it in its old place, 
just over the offices at the back of that 
old, old country house. 

But I am happy to say, that it was 
never again heard to utter the least 





: ee eL: 

‘complaint about the “‘indignity of being 
condemned for the rest of its days just 
to show which way the wind blew ! 


*> 


The Duck and the Hen. 


A LESSON FOR THE ‘‘ LEARNED.’’ 


| Ducks are not generally considered 
I the most careful mothers in the world. 
| But there was one at the cottage down 
the green lanes that was really more 
ieareless than all the rest of them put 
| together. Scarcely were her brood 
fledged, when she would set off on 
long walks through the fields, striding 
along at a great rate, without ever turn- 
ing her head, or stopping for a moment 
to see what had become of her poor 
ducklings. They of course ran after 
Iher as fast as they could; but one 
would stick fast in the hedge, half a 





‘dozen would upset backwards in the 
| long grass, and not be able to right 
‘chamnelves again; while of those that 


found it next morning, and gave it a| did contrive to keep up with her, first 
kick, which was not very agreeable to! one, and then another, would be nearly 
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crushed by her broad, heavy foot ; for, 
looking neither to the right nor the 
left, as she waddled on, she trod upon 
them quite as often as not. In short, 
she managed so badly, and always lost 
so many of her little ones, that the 
whole poultry yard cried shame upon 
her. 

Many of her neighbor ducks con- 
tented themselves with saying disre- 
spectful things of her behind her back. 
Others, who were more kindly disposed, 
(and it may be added, better man- 
nered,) went so far as to remonstrate 
They did 


not wish to wound her feelings, but, 


with her on her conduct. 


as mothers of families, they could not 
bear to see children so shamefully neg- 


‘harshly she was spoken of in the vicin- 
ity, they were sure that regard for her 
‘own reputation would induce her to. 
‘pay more attention to her maternal 


‘duties, even supposing her to be utterly 
! 


‘destitute of natural affection for her 


children, which they were far from 
wishing to believe. 

The duck, however, gave not the 
slightest heed either to the backbiters, 
or to her friendly advisers. For the 
‘former, she professed a centempt that 
‘would have been exceedingly painful 
to those individuals, had they been at 
; and she told the latter 





‘all aware-of it 
| 

‘that ‘‘it was owing to her organization, 
‘so, of course, she could not help it.”’ 


| 
'And when they were gone, she mut- 


lected as, they ventured to tell her, | tered something about ‘‘ being insulted 
le + . 
hers were. If she only knew how! in her own nest,’’ and sat down again 
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(for she had risen to let her visitors|liness of her person was the apt ex- 
out, ) so carelessly, that she broke two) pression of the loveliness of her mind. 
of her finest eggs. As it was, she simply thought herself 

But if the ducks were scandalized | the handsomest and wisest hen in the 
by her glaring neglect of her family,| world, which was a very comfortable 
it may be imagined how the hens went opinion. 
on! They scarcely ever met at a} Well, being so much wiser than the 
scratching party in the dust, without| rest of the world, our clever hen natu- 
talking about her, and saying what a|rally thought that she both knew better 
disgrace she was to the yard. They|than any fowl among them the cause 
accused her roundly of losing her|of the duck’s rearing so few of her 
ducklings, and treading upon them, on | brood, and the proper way to remedy 
purpose. Indeed, they pronounced|the mischief. Here was her self-con- 
her whole mode of rearing her children} ceit. Her kindly feelings had been 
to be vicious in the age maar by finding one of the little ducks 
alike opposed to reason and experience | dead among the reeds at the edge of 
—but sighed as they added, ‘‘ we can’t | ‘the pond, that very morning. So, 
all be hens; ducks are in the world,| urged by the two, she resolved to go 
and we must try to bear with, if we) at once and correct both the theory and 
cannot mend them.”’ | practice of Mrs. Duck. 

There was one of these hens in par-| Accordingly she put on her best 
ticular, who conceived her special mis-| bonnet, (she thought it right to pay 
sion in the world to be that of setting| her neighbor that respect,) and set out 
every body else right. A good natured | for the nest. She was received civilly ; 
creature she was, always ready to serve | and after a few observations upon the 
a friend, but her excessive self-esteem | weather, in which the duck hoped 
led her to bestow even her kindnesses;it would rain, and the hen that it 
of this sort with such an air of superi- | would keep fair, the latter began by 
ority, at once offensive and ridiculous, | a brief allusion to the melancholy fate 
that those who knew her never cared| of the deceased duckling. After hint- 
to receive them, seeing they were little! ing, dclicately enough for her, at the 
better than well-intentioned imperti- duck’s want of care for her little ones, 
nences. She was good looking, and|she proceeded to tell her what she con- 
she knew it; white body, and black| sidered to be the true explanation of 
legs—a contrast that she admired.|the mortality that prevailed among 
Had she been romantic in her notions! them, and that was, their being always 
(which she was not) she would proba-|taken to the water—the external use 
bly have said (to herself) that the love-| of cold water being, as she believed, 
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(and she was generally correct in her|of mine as you do of yours. A plain 
opinions,) exceedingly injurious. A | proof that scratching in the dust is in- 
little was certainly good—f_r drinking, | finitely more wholesome than sailing on 
—but anything further, her friend ‘that dirty duck-pond : not to speak of 
must permit her to say, was positively | its being so much cleaner.” 
destructive ; it chilled the system, and| To this the duck could only urge that 
not only herself, but all her relations, as 
to spend so much time dabbling in it.|far back as she could remember, had 
An old duck, inured by long custom, | always felt themselves as much at home 
might remain uninjured by it, but|on the water as on dry land. Her 
what—(here her voice faltered )—what | mother had taken her to it as soon as 
result could be expected from so per-|she was hatched ; and, in short, she 
nicious a practice. when tender infants| believed there never was a duck since 
were the subjects of it, other than that|the world began who did not consider 
which had been so deplorably manifest | herself decidedly as much of a water- 
in her friend’s household? And here | fowl as a land-bird. 

the hen, who, as I have said, was really! To which the hen calmly. but firmly, 
good-natured, dropped two enormous| rejoined, that ‘‘ the length of time that 
tears, for she was affected by her own|an absurd custom had prevailed was, to 
eloquence. la reasonable mind, not the slightest 
| argument for its continuance. My own 


consequently enfeebled the vital powers, 








The duck, who had never been so 
talked to in her life, did not know what/ internal convictions,’’ continued she, 
to say to all this. She had often|*‘ assure me that dabbling in water is 
thought it very stupid of the hen to| useless, dangerous, and — allow me to 
stay always on dry ground, and to be add —dirty ; and I am amazed that 
so afraid of wetting her: feet. But it ycu should nct have sufficient strength 
had never occurred to her that anybody|of mind to break through this mere 


could possibly find fault with her own! prejudice in its favor — for so I must 
term it—truth being dearer to me 





practice. 
So she cleared her voice, and rather| than courtesy. I am, however, perfectly 
hesitatingly replied, that she thought it | willing to prove to you that I am correct, 
was more natural to go into the water ;/ (as I believe I generally am,) in my 
adding, that her children liked it, and | view of this matter. Let me have the 
she thought it did them good. training, nay, the hatching of your next 
‘‘ Look at me,’’ said the hen, ‘‘did| flock; and I will engage they shall 
you ever see any one more healthy in|never wish to go near the water.”’ 
your life? JZ never bathe; and as for} The duck, who was not naturally 
my chicks, I do not lose half so many} fond of children, (which is the only 
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excuse I can offer for her,) readily as-|did she see? Why, the whole set of 
sented to this. For—2I am ashamed | them, like a little fleet, merrily floating 
to say it of her — she thought the rear-;on the sunshiny surface of the duck- 
ing of a family very troublesome, and|pond. And as she stood, dancing with 
an intolerable restraint upon her per- impatience, and loudly calling to the 
sonal freedom. So it was arranged | rogues to come back, or they would be 
between them; and the hen then reached | all drowned, out came their mother, 
home with her eldest son, who had called | (who knew them in a moment) to laugh 
for her. ‘at her; and then, tumbling heels over 
[i due time the eggs arrived. The} head into the water, she splashed after 
hen sat upon them with the greatest) the young flocks, crying out to the hen, 
patience ; and out came the little ducks. |‘* What an excellent nurse you are! 
She did not think them half so hand-|o venture in! you can’t think how 
some as chickens. ‘‘ But,” said she, | much good it will do you !” 
"ey parent’s duty does not depend upon The poor hen hung down her head, 
the beauty of her children. If ducks|for they were all laughing at her. 
are ugly, that is no reason why their} Even her own relations were rather 
mother should neglect them, and ruin | pleased than otherwise to see her self- 


their constitutions by exposure and conceit so thoroughly mortified. 


damp.’ And she thought to herself,, And she walked home alone with a 
how much edueation should do for these sort of half idea in her bead, that it 
poor little unfortunate things. was just possible after all that she had 


They were all fine, strong creatures ;| been mistaken in thinking that she 
and, after the farmer’s wife had snipped | knew every thing, better than every 
off a bit of their tails, (to prevent théir body else. 
being overweighted behind,) our hen | 
trotted about the yard with them as, 

' Q rood 
proud as could be. She stood on tip- in Poutrane : 
toe, clapped her wings, ‘‘cluck-clucked”’ | 
to them, and began to think that even |O%* OF: FER FOS SEMEL Same. 
little ducks might be loved And she! Wuen the presidents had taken 
trooped past the pond with an air of | their places, the herald, in a strong loud 
conscious pride, as she thought how) voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ Let those who are 
that dull duck would be convinced at) going to run come forward.’’ There 
last. were several who quickly advanced, 

But oh, dear, dear! she stopped, | forming in the order lot had appointed 
only a minute, to speak toa friend, and|them. The herald then called the 


on turning again to her charge, what’ names and habitations of the couriers : 
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if any of these names were celebrated but one of them had caused the ollie 


long ard loud applause to fall down in the dust: a universal 


for running, 
ras set up against him, and he 


was given on every side. After which| hissing 
the registrar continued — ‘‘ Can any | was deprived of the honor of the vic- 
one reproach these champions of having | tory — for they were strictly prohibited 
been in bondage, or of having led an| from using such means of gaining the 
irregular life?’ A profound silence| prize. They only permitted the spec- 
followed this question. Both hope and|tators to animate by ,their cries the 
fear appeared in the restless countenan-| runners for whom they were interested. 
of the ‘spectators, but became) The conquerors were not to be re- 
brighter by degrees as the hour which} warded until the last day of the fete ; 
was to dissipate them approached. That} but, at their arrival at the winning-post, 
The trumpets gave the or sooner, there was raised a palm, 
which was meant for them. This mo- 


as lightning they reached the spot where | ment was, to them, the commencement 
the judges stood. The herald pro-| lof a series of triumphs. All the world 
claimed the name of Porus of Cyrene, | Irushed to see and congratulate them. 
| Their relations, friends, and companions, 


and a thousand voices repeated it. | 
On the following day other cham- | : hedding tears of joy, raised them on 


pions were called to run the double race | their shoulders to receive the gaze of 
— that is, having reached the end, they ‘the assembled multitude, who lavished 
had to return to their starting point. | on them numberless handfulls of flowers. 


ces 


hour arrived. 
signal, the runners started, and as quick | 


The latter were succeeded by athlets, | 
who ran a dozen times further than the | 
first. Many ran in several of these)“ That Boy I can Trust.” 
exercises, and carried away more than} TI oncx visited a large public school. 


one prize. Amongst the incidents| At recess, a little fellow came up and 
| 


which several times attracted the atten-| spoke to the master; as he turned to 
tion of those assembled were, that) go down the platform, the master said, 
runners stole away and left the course, |‘‘ Zhat is a boy I can trust. He 
in order to avoid the insults of the| never failed me.”’ 

populace ; others, on the point of reach- | I followed him with my eye, and 
ing the termination of their distance, looked at him when he took his seat 
fell suddenly on the slippery ground. /after recess. He had a fine, open, 
We made a remark that the foot-prints | manly face. I thought a good deal 
were scarcely visible on the dust. Two about the teacher’s remark. What a 
Crotoniates kept every mind in suspense: character had that little boy earned. 
outran their adversaries,!He had already got what would be 


they by far 
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worth more to him than a fortune. It|place at some distance from his resi- 
would be a passport into the best office|}dence. For some time, his going was 


in the city, and what is better, into the|delayed, and he directed that the 


confidence and respect of the whole; wagon should be placed in a shed in 
community at large. his yard, packed as it was, till it should 

[ wonder if the boys know how soon | be convenient for him to send it off. 
they are rated by older people; every In the mean time, a pair of robins built 
boy in the neighborhood is known, and|their nest among the straw in the 
opinions are formed of him; he has a) wagon, and had hatched their young 
character, either favorable or unfavor- before it was sent away. One of the 
able. A boy of whom the master can old birds, instead of being frightened 
say, ‘‘I can trust that boy, he never | away by the motion of the wagon, only 
failed me,’’ will never want employ- left its nest occasionally, for the pur- 
ment. The fidelity, promptness, and | pose of flying to the nearest hedge for 
industry which he shows at school, are|food for its young; and thus, alter- 
in demand everywhere, and are every-|nately affording warmth and nourish- 
where prized. He who is faithful in|ment to them, it arrived at Worthing. 
little, will be faithful also in much. | The affection of this bird having been 
Be sure, boys, that you earn a good | observed by the wagoner, he took care 
reputation at school. Remember, you/in unloading, not to disturb the robin’s 
are just where God has placed you, and ‘nest: so that the robin and its young 
your duties are not so much given you|returned in safety to Walton Heath, 
by your teacher or your parents, as by ‘the place whence they wero, taken. 
God himself. You must render an|The distance the wagon went, in going 


account to them, and you will also be land returning, could not have been less 


called to render an account to Him. | than one hundred miles.” 
Be trusty—be true. | A friend of mine, whom I met in 
ithe city of Washington, some two 
ee ae | years since, and who is a very close 


Anecdotes of Birds. | observer of the lower animals, related 
to me the following anecdote :— 


Jesse, in his ‘‘Tales of Animal; ‘Six or eight years ago,’’ said he, 

| 4 
Instinct,’’ mentions a singular proof of | ‘‘ I was passing the mouth of an alley 
the robin’s love for-ifs young. ‘‘A/leading into a vacant lot, when my 


gentleman,’ he says, ‘‘in my neigh-| attention was drawn to a group of very 
borhood, had directed one of his wag- | young children laughing vociferously. 
ons to be packed with sundry boxes, /I entered the alley to see the cause of 
intending to go with it to Worthing, a | their mirth, and soon ascertained it to 
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strip of tin bent into a hoop, and|seven feet from the walls, covering a 
thrown over the head of the fowl, by| walk all around, and having a small 
one of the urchins. The poor goose|space only between the tiles and the 
- seemed much annoyed by the shining} trees which grow in the centre. From 
necklace, and ran about in every direc-| the edges of these tiles to the branches 
tion, trying to shake it off. I er the trees in the garden, multitudes 
it was the sight of these antics, which|of spiders had spread their webs, so 
had so much amused the little ragged/closely and compactly that they re- 
juveniles. I stopped to see if the|sembled one vast net. I frequently 
goose would unyoke herself; and while} watched, with much amusement, the 
watching her, I observed some ducks} cautious manoeuvres of the humming 
in another part of the yard, and very | bird, who, advancing under the web, 
soon a drake from among them made ajentered the various cells in search of 


great quacking, and started off toward | flies. As the larger spiders did not 


the embarrassed goose. When near, 
the latter stretched her neck out hori- 
zontally, and, to my very great aston- 
ishment and admiration, the drake 
seized the lower part of the tin collar 
in his beak, the goose withdrew her 
head from it, and the drake immedi- 
ately dropped it upon the ground ; when 
the air rang with the plaudits of the 
children, and the gabbling of the 
fowls.” 

A gentleman of veracity, who re- 
cently collected a number of different 
specimens of the humming bird in 
Mexico, tells an interesting story about 
the manner in which birds, belonging 
to one of the smallest of this family, 
were in the habit of catching the flies 
that had got entangled in a spider’s 
web. ‘‘ The house [ resided in for 
several weeks,’’ he says, ‘‘ was only a 
story high, enclosing, like most of the 
Spanish houses, a small garden in the 


tamely surrender their prey, the thief 
was often compelled to retreat. Being 
within a few fect of the parties, I could 
notice distinctly all they did. The 
active little bird generally passed once 
or twice round the court, as if to recon- 
noitre his ground ; and then commenced 
his attacks by going carefully under 
the nets of the wily insect, and seizing, 
by surprise, the smallest or feeblest of 
the flies that were entangled in the 
web. In ascending the traps of the 
spider, great care and skill were re- 
quired. Sometimes he had scarcely 
room for his little wings to perform 
their office, and the least deviation 
would have entangled him in the 
machinery of the web, and caused his 


ruin. It was only the works of the 
smaller spider that he dare attack, as 
the largest rose to the defence of their 
citadels, when the cunning enemy 
would shoot off like a sunbeam, and 
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could only be traced by his shining | Mrs. Child tells a pretty anecdote 
The bird usually spent about | about a family of swallows which she 
“Two barn 


colors. 
ten minutes at a time in this enterprise, | was acquainted with. 
after which he would always alight on | swallows,”’ she says, ‘‘came into our 
a tree near by, and rest himself awhile.”’ | wood-shed in the spring time. Their 

It seems that the snow Lird is a very | busy, earnest twitterings led me at 
affectionate little creature. Some years | once to suspect that they were looking 
ago, one of them flew into a house, | out a building spot; but as a carpen- 
where, finding itself quite welcome, it) ter’s bench was under the window, and 
remained over night. By accident,| very frequently hammering, sawing, 
however, it was killed; and in the land planing were going on, I had little 
morning, one of the servants threw it| hope that they would choose a location 


into the yard. In the course of the} under our roof. To my surprise, how- 


day, one of the family witnessed a 
most affecting scene in connection with 
Its mate was standing 
beside it, mourning its loss. It placed 
its bill below the head of its companion, 
raised it up, and again warbled its song 


By and by, it flew 


the dead body. 


of mourning. 
away, and returned with a grain or two 
of wheat, which it dropped before its 
dead partner. Then it fluttered its 
wings, and endeavored to call the 
attention of the dead bird to the food. 
Again it flew away, again it returned, 
and used the same efforts as before. 
At last, it took up a kernel of the 


ever, they soon began to build in the 
crotch of a beam over the open door- 
‘way. I was delighted, and spent more 
time watching, than ‘ penny-wise’ 


people would have approved. It was, 


‘in fact, a beautiful little drama of 


| domestic love. The mother bird was 
'so busy, and so important; and her 
I'mate was <0 attentive! Never did any 
‘newly married couple take more satis- 
| faction with their first nicely arranged 
| drawer of baby clothes, than they did 
‘in fashioning their little woven cradle. 

‘The’ father bird scarcely ever left 
‘the side of the nest. There he was all 


wheat, and dropped it into the mouth | day long, twittering in tones that were 
of the dead bird. This was repeated | most obviously the outpourings of love. 
several times. Then the poor bereaved | Sometimes he would bring in a straw, 
one sang in the same plaintive strain | or hair, to be interwoven in the precious 
as before. But the scene was too|little fabric. One day, my attention 
affecting for the lady who witnessed it. | was arrested by a very unusual twitter- 





She could bear the sight no longer, and 
turned away. I always loved the snow 
bird ; but I have loved him more than 


ever, since I heard this story. 


|ing, and I saw him circling round, with 
a large downy feather in his bill. He 
| moe 

‘bent over the unfinished nest, and 


offered it to his mate with the most 
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graceful and loving air imaginable ; | twittered, and shook their feathers, and 
and when she put up her mouth to take | waved their wings, and then hopped 
it, he poured forth such a gush of glad-| back again, saying, ‘ It’s pretty sport, 
some sound! It seemed as if pride | but we can’t do it.’ Three times the 
and affection had swelled his heart till| neighbor’s came and _ repeated their 
it was almost too big for his little | vraceful lesson. The third time, two 
bosom ! of the young birds gave a sudder 

‘When the young became old | plunge downward, and then fluttered 
and hopped till they lighted on a small 
laughed to watch the manceuvres of the| upright log. And oh, such praises as 





enough to fly, any body would have 


parents! Such a chirping and twit-| were warbled by the whole troop! The 


air was filled with their joy! Some 


tering! Such diving down from the 
nest, and flying up again! Such} were flying argund, swift as-a ray of 
wheeling round in circles, talking to} light; others were perched on the hoe 
the young ones all the while ! Such/handle, and the teeth of the rake ; 
clinging to the sides of the shed with} multitudes clung to the wall, after the 
their sharp claws, to show the timid | fashion of their pretty kind, and two 
little fledglings that there was no fear| were swinging in most graceful style, 
of falling! For three days all this was}on a pendant hoop. Never, while 
carried on with increasing activity. It} memory lasts, shall I forget the swallow 
was obviously an infant flying school. | party.” 

| Great stories are told about the nest 
of no avail. The little things looked | building of the orchard starling. Wil- 





But all their talking and fussing was 


down, then looked up, but, alarmed sata: who, all must admit, is pretty 
the infinity of space, sunk down into} good authority in matters of this kind, 
the nest again. At length, the parents| gives a very particular account of the 
grew impatient, and summoned their} way in which the nest is put together. 
neighbors. As I was picking up chips| He says the bird commonly hangs its 
one day, I found my head encircled by | nest from the twigs of an apple tree. 
a swarm of swallows. They flew up to/The outside is made of a particular 
the nest, and jabbered away to the|kind of long, tough grass, that will 
young ones ; they clung to the walls, | bend without breaking ; and this grass 
looking back to tell how the thing was/is knit or sewed through and through in 
done; they dived, and wheeled, and/a thousand directions, just as if done 
balanced, and floated in a manner pen-| wi a needle. The little creature 
fectly beautiful to behold. The pupils|does it with its feet and bill. Mr. 
were evidently much excited. They | Wilson says that he one sday showed 
jumped on the edge of the nest, and|one of these nests to an old lady, and 
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she was so much struck with the work,| harm, and full of kindness and affec- 


that she asked him, half in earnest, if 
he did not think that these birds could 
be taught to darn stockings? Mr. 
Wilson took the pains, too, to draw out 
one of these grass threads, and found 
that it measured thirteen inches, and in 
that distance the bird who used it had 
passed it in and out thirty-four times. 


WueEn Paley dined out for the first 
time after being promoted in the Church 
he was in a state of good-humored joc- 
ularity on his accession of dignity, and 
called out during dinner to one of the 
servants,— 

“Shut down the window behind 
my chair, and open another behind 
one of the curates.’’ 


Flattery. 


Or all mean and unmanly vices; [ 
know of none more despicable than 
DECEPTION and FLATTERY. Do you 
see Reynard in the picture, conversing 
with the fowls in the farm yard? He 
is trying to entice them away to the 
woods, probably, from the care of the 
farmer. He has partly hid himself, 
for fear he should meet with a warm 
reception from the dogs. See what a 
smirking face he puts on. You would 
think him the most docile creature 
under the sun, incapable of the least 
12 


tion. But all this is put on for the 
occasion. Let the silly fowls follow 
this kind and persuasive creature to 
some thick wood, and how long would 
Reynard’s face wear*such a buttery 
look? Not a great while, [’ll warrant. 
He would make the feathers fly in 
double quick time. 

And so you will find it, I am sorry 
to say, among boys and girls some- 
times; yes, and men and women too. 
I do not mean to say they would eat 
you up, exactly, as the fox will the 
fowls, but they will get your confidence 
by means of flattery and deception, and 
then use you to accomplish some mean 
thing, which, bad as they are, they are 
either afraid or ashamed to do them- 
selves. And then, if the thing hap 
pens to be found out, they will drop 
their soft appearing face, and point to 
you; “QO, he did it—he did it!” 
When it is too late, you will see that 
you are caught in the snare, and 
will be obliged to suffer the con- 
sequence. 

Now, boys and girls, when you are 
tempted by smooth words and soft 
looks to do what your better judgement 
tells you is wrong, just stop and think 
of this picture. Do not let bad com- 
panions use you for the accomplishment 
of their bad purposes. Do not be led 
away by flattery. Show your tempters 
that you have a spirit above their 
wickedness. And if some innocent 
person is the object of their evil 
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designs, go at once, and expose them. 
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would have gladly put youin. Even 


Your flatterers will then find them-!the cunning and wary fox is sometimes 
selves in as bad a situation as they! caught at last. 





GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S | fly away, being diffused in the air by a 


Lectures to Little-Folk. 


FLAVORS: THE SENSE OF _ TASTE. 


AND so we are come to the last of 
our senses, my young friends, and that 


seems awfully like being “‘ at our wit’s| 
[t will be rather deplorable if| 


end! ”’ 


process that we do not understand, and 
are ready, without invitation, whether 
agreeable or otherwise, to be inhaled 
with every breath ; and as for the sense 
of touch in particular, we cannot sit, 
stand, or lie, nor exist, surrounded, as 
we always are, by the atmosphere, with- 


that should be the result of your learn-|out feeling contact in some way or 


ing, and of my teaching — will it not? 
We will, however, go on and do the 
best we can with the sense that we have 
left. 

You will have observed, that in the 
ease of the four senses already noticed, 
the mind has been brought into contact 
with matter, by portions or vibrations 
making their way spontaneously to the 
organs of sense. Light comes from in- 
calculable distances, and at inconceiva- 
ble speed. Sound is excited, and 
assails our ears, whether we will or no. 


Odors make to themselves wings andjsuch they do, in fact, remain, to the 


another. 

‘But, with regard to flavors, it is not 
exactly so, as many a hungry man 
knows he may open his mouth, and 
have his tongue and palate all ready 
and waiting for the sweet, the savory, 
the piquant relish, and these may and~ 
will wait in vain — steaks, tarts, and 
spicy morsels will not wait upon Am, 
he must wait upon them, find them at 
home, and hand them to their destina- 
tion, or the flavors, the relish, will be 
matters of meditation only; and as 
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small comfort of hundreds of thousands 
of desiderating urchins and others! 
There is, however, a remarkable 
affinity between the senses of smell and 
taste, so that the odor of roast beef re- 
minds us very distinctly what the 
flavor of it is likely to be ; and in gen- 
eral, we may say, the nose and the 
palate are as one, regarding things pre- 
A whiff from a 
Greenlander’s dining-room would, no 
doubt, suffice to induce us to decline 


sented to them. 





always made by writers on these sub” 
jects, between the words taste and fla- 
vor, and this difference it is very desir- 
able to bear in mind. Had it pleased 
the Maker of our frame to deny us 
flavors, (those finer sensations of the 
palate,) our enjoyment of food would 
scarcely have been worth the trouble of 
preparing it. Now, understand me — 
by taste, is meant only that faculty of 
the tongue and palate which enables 
them, as senses, to feel the more pun- 


his hospitalities, without a wish to make | gent qualities of the substances applied 
an experiment with a spoon! The|to them. You know, perhaps, what it 


two sister senses do not, however, 
always agree ; the odor of fish, how- 
ever fresh, is never agreeable, however 
fine the flavor may prove. On the 
other hand, there are many things in a 
perfumer’s shop of which we could not 
bear a portion on our bread, or in our 


is to have a cold of that sort which de- 


prives you, for a time, of what you are 
used to call the taste of your food, but 
which, in fact, deprives you only of the 
flavor of it, which is not the same 
thing. Thus, when your palate is in 
the primitive state I have mentioned, 


tea; but in this matter the nose isajand you can scarcely distinguish tea 


very good adviser for the palate, in-|from coffee, beans from cocoa, bread 
structing it, beforehand, as to which of|from sponge-cakes, you will find that 


the many odors presented to its notice 
belongs to a substance that will make 
wholesome and palatable food. For the 
fact is, that the palate could not decide 
the questions soon enough ; and food in 


there is still remaining the power to tell 
salt from sugar, pepper from mustard, 
vinegar from milk, strong cheese from 
that which is mild, and soon. This, 
which may be called the feeling faculty 


an unfit or injurious state might be re-|of the mouth, almost always remains 


ceived, were it not for the previous 
decision of the nose upon its merits. 


But, with regard to the impression 
made by substances applied to the 
tongue and palate, and producing the 
sensations to which the word taste is 
generally applied, you may not, per- 
haps, be aware that a distinction is 





with it even when greatly diseased ; 
and persons who have scarcely any dis- 
cernment of flavors, can distinguish the 


‘sort of things I have mentioned, by 


the mere rough sense of taste on which 


| saline or otherwise pungent substances 


can act. 
You see, therefore, that the Creator 
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Your flatterers will then find them-/the cunning and wary fox is sometimes 
caught at last. 
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GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S | fly away, being diffused in the air by a 


Lectures to Little-Folk. 


FLAVORS: THE SENSE OF TASTE. 


AND so we are come to the last of 
our senses, my young friends, and that 


process that we do not understand, and 
are ready, without invitation, whether 
agreeable or otherwise, to be inhaled 
with every breath ; and as for the sense 
of touch in particular, we cannot sit, 


seems awfully like being ‘‘ at our wit’s | stand, or lie, nor exist, surrounded, as 


end! ”’ 


It will be rather deplorable if| we always are, by the atmosphere, with- 


that should be the result of your learn-|out feeling contact in some way or 
ing, and of my teaching — will it not ?| another. 


We will, however, go on and do the 
best we can with the sense that we have 
left. 

You will have observed, that in the 
case of the four senses already noticed, 
the mind has been brought into contact 
with matter, by portions or vibrations 
making their way spontaneously to the 
organs of sense. Light comes from in- 
calculable distances, and at inconceiva- 
ble speed. Sound is excited, and 


‘But, with regard to flavors, it is not 
exactly so, as many a hungry man 
knows he may open his mouth, and 
have his tongue and palate all ready 
and waiting for the sweet, the savory, 
the piquant relish, and these may and- 
will wait in vain — steaks, tarts, and 
spicy morsels will not wait upon him, 
he must wait upon them, find them at 
home, and hand them to their destina- 
tion, or the flavors, the relish, will be 


assails our ears, whether we will or no.; matters of meditation only; and as 
Odors make to themselves wings and/such they do, in fact, remain, to the 
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small comfort of hundreds of thousands| always made by writers on these subé 


of desiderating urchins and others ! 
There is, however, a remarkable 
affinity between the senses of smell and 
taste, so that the odor of roast beef re- 
minds us very distinctly what the 


eral, we may say, the nose and the 
palate are as one, regarding things pre- 
A whiff from a 


Greenlander’s dining-room would, no 


sented to them. 


doubt, suffice to induce us to decline 
his hospitalities, without a wish to make 


jects, between the words ¢aste and fla- 


vor, and this difference it is very desir- 


able to bear in mind. Had it pleased 


the Maker of our frame to deny us 


flavors, (those finer sensations of the 


scarcely have been worth the trouble of 
preparing it. Now, understand me — 
by taste, is meant only that faculty of 
the tongue and palate which enables 
them, as senses, to feel the more pun- 
gent qualities of the substances applied 


flavor of it is likely to be ; and in gen-/|palate,) our enjoyment of food would 


an experiment with a spoon! The/to them. You know, perhaps, what. it 
two sister senses do not, however, |is to have a cold of that sort which de- 
always agree ; the odor of fish, how-| prives you, for a time, of what you are 
ever fresh, is never agreeable, however | used to call the ¢aste of your food, but 
fine the flavor may prove. On_ the|which, in fact, deprives you only of the 
other hand, there are many things in a/flavor of it, which is not the same 
perfumer’s shop of which we could not/|thing. Thus, when your palate is in 
bear a portion on our bread, or in our| the primitive state I have mentioned, 
tea; but in this matter the nose isaj}and you can scarcely distinguish tea 
very good adviser for the palate, in- | from coffee, beans from cocoa, bread 
structing it, beforehand, as to which of|from sponge-cakes, you will find that 
the many odors presented to its notice | there is still remaining the power to tell 
belongs to a substance that will make |salt from sugar, pepper from mustard, 
wholesome and palatable food. For the| vinegar from milk, strong cheese from 
fact is, that the palate could not decide nee which is mild, and soon. This, 
the questions soon enough ; and food in | which may be called the feeling faculty 
an unfit or injurious state might be re-|of the mouth, almost always remains 
ceived, were it not for the previous|with it even when greatly diseased ; 
decision of the nose upon its merits. j|and persons who have scarcely any dis- 

But, with regard to the impression | cermment of flavors, can distinguish the 
made by substances applied to the |sort of things I have mentioned, by 


tongue and palate, and producing the | the mere rough sense of taste on which 
to which the word taste is|Saline or otherwise pungent substances 





sensations 
generally applied, you may not, per-| Cam act. 
haps, be aware that a distinction is} You see, therefore, that the Creator 
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has greatly indulged us, not only by|dently chew such things with a relish 
causing certain things to diffuse em-|which many a surfeited epicure might 
balmed fragrance around them, but by envy. 

imparting to other things qualities, and | We should, however, employ some 
to our palates perceptions of so agreea-| time in serious (?) meditation over a 
ble a kind as to conduce greatly to our | cookery-book, if we would contemplate, 
satisfaction in taking food. Consider, | jn all its rich and boundless variety of 
now, how it might have been. We/)combinations, the science of flavors as 
might either have been made quite in-| cultivated by the geniuses of the kitch- 
sensible to the tastes and flavors of our|ep, Volumes after volumes have ap- 
food, or it might have been made nau-' peared, and still no man can say, 
seous as physic, and painful or fatiguing | though he has dined with aldermen all 
to chew and swallow. It might have | his life, that he has not a world of new 
been as hard work to eat the food, as to/ things to learn in table matters! so 
labor for it, the pain of taking nourish- | many are the small differences of flavor, 
ment being only a degree or two less! and so refined are the perceptions of the 
than the pangs of hunger. Oh, what | palate which can detect them. There 
rare entertainments dinners would have | js no doubt, as I said before, that man 
become in that case ; what a kind com-| has been greatly and designedly in- 
pliment to ask a friend to sit down and dulged in the matter of food, by the 
begin? Ah, well, but things are oth-| Creator, who made both the eater and 


erwise with us. [his meat; and man is quite ready 





So far from there being the first five 
or six sensations on the tongue, pro- 
duced by salts, sweets, acids, or spices, 
there is a variety of flavors belonging 
to all things eatable, which could neith- 
er be reckoned up nor described. The 
ecprice of the palate has been provided 
for, so that those who have a curious 
individual preference for some coarse, 
rank, or unsavery article, may be ac- 
commodated. The trash and rubbish 
children — not always hungry ones — 
will devour, consisting, commonly, of 
the crudest substances, or most unripe 
fruits, would make us suppose that their 


sense of flavor is gone, but they evi-| 


enough to accept every gift he can come 
near, and to hold out his hand, greedily, 
for more, often without any emotion of 
thankfulness or sense of moderation. 
God ‘has given us all things richly to 
enjoy, including the things needful for 
the body, and we are at liberty and re- 
quired to regard all such blessings as 
proofs, amongst many others, of his 
goodness ; but we are not called upon 
— we are forbidden by Rexiaron to be 
epicures in practice, or epicures in doc- 
trine. It is all very’well, and a very 
good thing for a family, to sit down to 
a well-spread table ; and I should not 
think well of him who would refuse the 
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gift, and off:nd the Giver, by turning| 


his back churlishly, or by dosing the | 
whole with sour opinions and bitter | 
words of variance. | 

But think, now, what it is for eon 
sons who have eyes that could take a| 
the heavens, to fix them doatingly or| 
anxiously on the plums ina pudding, | 
or the bubbles on a glass of wine!) 
Suppose the pudding to be good, the 
wine to be far from good ; let the din- 





ner be the best of its kind, or the worst 
that ever disappointed cherished expec- 
tations, what is there about it all that 
ought to last upon the memory till the 
next dinner-hour arrives? For the fact 
is, that though favors of the kind com- 
monly represented in Scripture as 
blessings of the field —the herd, the 
vine, and the olive — have been sup- 
plied in abundance, by the Creator, for 
the use of man, they never were in- 
tended to satisfy him ; they are only of 
the nature of things, supereeded by 
that liberal hand which is rich in mer- 
cies of another and a higher kind. This 
is not the place or the occasion for a 
sermon, but I cannot help remene | 
my young friends that he is a very poor 
judge of value who shall seize a pr 
ishable good, and let imperishable trea- 
sures escape his grasp. 





| 


I have now completed the series of 
lectures on subjects nearly connected 
with each other. 

The benefits of these faculties, and 
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vored to set before you conspicuously ; 
but their inferiority, as contributing 
only to the concerns of the body, I 
wished also to impress on your under 
standings, Jest you should make the 
enormous mistake of clutching at these 
comparatively valueless things, leaving 
the gifts of God behind you. 

And now, finally, with regard to the 
senses of the body, do not forget to 
thank God for them. 
ways that you are dependent upon Him 


Remember al- 


hourly for their continuance, and that 
youare accountable to Him for the use 
you make of these very precious five 
talents committed to your charge. Be 
diligent, that you may have something 
to show another day, when the reckon- 
ing comes, and that it will not do to 
say, even of one faculty entrusted to 
you, ‘‘ Lord, here is thy talent, wrapped 
inanapkin.’”’ I have said that it is by 
the means of our five bodily senses that 
it has pleased the Creator to place the 
mind of man in communication with 
the material world. It is evident, how- 
ever, that there are other minds in com- 
munication with it which require no such 
means or instruments. God himself is 
a spirit, who sees, and knows, and 
moves, and has created every atom of 
which the universe is composed. He ik 
not only the architect of the heavens, 
but the maker and ruler, mediately or 
immediately, of every thing that is 
made under them. So, we are told, 


the proof they afford of the bountiful|every house is builded by sone man, 


goodness of the Creator, I have endea-| 


but He who made all things is God. 











———— 
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And there is no doubt that spiritual|or blind. The better part of them, no 
beings, both good and evil, have access | doubt, are delighting themselves in ere- 


ation, and are inspecting, with a clearer 


to this world of ours, either as minister- 
ing spirits, or as malignant ones. An-/ vision than ours, the beauties of many 


a flower which, to the eye of man, is 





gels, for good or evil, going to and fro 
on this earth, and walking up and 
down in it, are not either blindfolded 





“Doomed to blush unseen.” 








Winter Quarters. 


‘‘Morner, mother,”’ said Alexander | hibernation, or winter rest. The tor- 
one day, upon his return from his cou-/toise as well as many other animals, 
sin’s house, ‘‘ Miss P. showed me a|sleeps just so every winter. The dor- 
tortoise this morning. It looked as | mouse, the squirrel, the snail, the wood- 
though it was dead, and yet Miss P.| chuck, and the hedge hog all hibernate 
said it was only asleep and that it would | during the cold weather.” 
wake up in three months. Only think} ‘But where are they mother ?’’ 
what a long nap!” said Anna, ‘‘ we never see bees or 

‘‘ That long sleep my dear, is called! snails asleep in the winter.”’ 
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‘* Bees are safe in their hives, and|is, mamma. Do the animdls require 
may be easily s®en, but those who keep | such a long rest ?”’ 
them, cover them up, and do not like} ‘‘ No, I do not imagine that can be 
to have them disturbed. Snails dig|the reason ; because some animals who, 





‘holes in the ground, and sink down so|in their usual haunts, spend some 


far as to be out of the reach of the| months thus, when placed in warmer 
frost ; and then they close up their| situations, do not sleep except at night. 
shells with a glutinous slime, and re-| The field-cricket, for instance, hibern- 
main torpid till Spring. You have seen|ates in rural districts; but near a vil- 
lively little squirrels in the woods, in|lage it migrates, as it were, to the 
the autumn, skipping among the boughs} kitchen hearth, and there enlivens us 
of the trees; but when winter comes, | with his chirp all winter. This winter 
they, along with dormice and hedge/sleep seems, therefore, a merciful pro- 
hogs, live in the trunks of hollow trees, | vision for those animals who could get 
or have nests in the ground ; so that/no proper food in that rigorous season, 
they have nothing to do but stay at|or who would die of cold if exposed to 


home and go to bed.”’ the air. The same wonderful instinet 
‘< But where do they get food all this which causes those who require it to 
time ? ”’ store up food, teaches them to awake at 


the proper season, when the warm at- 


‘‘All hibernating animals who require 
mosphere and the opening buds supply 


food are taught by instinct, to lay up 
a store of such things as suit them best. | their necessities. 
When they are hungry, they wake up| ‘‘Had I time, I could mention a 
and eat as much as they want, and then | great many facts in regard to this curi- 
go to sleep again.” ous manner of passing away time. 
‘*Ts that the reason why Mr. P. al-| Snails have been dried, and kept in one 
ways leaves some honey in the hives, | cold temperature for fifteen years. On 
when he takes the autumn stock?’’|soaking them in warm water they re- 
said Anna. lvived from their torpor and appeared 
‘‘ Certainly. He knows the poor bees | quite lively and healthy. Toads have 
will need some food, before the flowers | been found embedded in stone and in 
of Spring are plentiful enough to sup-|the middle of the trunks of trees, where 
ply them sufficiently. Tortoises and|they must have been deprived of food 
‘for nearly a hundred years. It is sup- 
without any nourishment, though they| posed that they must have originally 
grow lighter towards the latter part of | made a winter retreat there, and grown 
too large to get out in the Spring; or 
eke that the new wood of the tree, or 





some other animals exist all winter 





their long sleep.”’ 
‘* How very curious this sleepy habit 
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the hardening of the stone, must have|frenzy, must accompany my steps 
enclosed them. through life. And now, more than 

I shall soon revert to this subject|ever, am I persuaded of the power of 
again. Nature’s works are full of in-|those early impressions. They laid 
terest, and it seems to me that I can;such hold of me, that when removed 
never study them enough. Certain it 
is that the further we go, the more we 
shall find to learn. 


from the woods, the prairies, and the 
brooks, or shut up from the view of the 
wide Atlantic, I experienced none of 
those pleasures most congenial to my 
mind. 


John James Audubon. ‘‘ My father generally accompanied 


Joun James Avpupon, the cele- 
brated naturalist, was born in Louisi- 


my steps, procured birds and flowers 
for me, and pointed out the elegant 
ana, aliout the year 1782. He was of | movements of the former, the beauty 
and softness of their plumage, the man- 
ifestations of their pleasure or their 
sense of danger, and the always perfect 
forms and splendid attire of the latter. 
He would speak of the departure and 
return of birds with the season, describe 


French descent, and his parents pos- 
sessed that happy nature which disposed 
them to encourage the indication of 
genius and talent that they early per- 
ceived in the mind of their son. 

In the preface to the first edition of 
his ‘‘ Ornithology,” from which we| their haunts, and, more wonderful than 
make extracts, Mr. Audubon has him.-|all, their change of livery ;’ thus excit- 
self beautifully described his early life, | ing me to study them, and to raise my 
mind toward their great Creator. 

‘‘A vivid pleasure shone upon those 


| 
| 


and the parental care which was instru- 





mental in leading him to acquire such 
a deep love of Nature. days of my early youth, attended with 

‘‘ When I hardly learned to walk, |a calmness of feeling that seldom failed 
to rivet my attention for hours, while I 


and to articulate those first words always 
so endearing to parents, the productions 
of nature that lay spread all around | shining eggs, as they lay embedded in 
were constantly pointed out to me.| the softest down, or among dried leaves 
They soon became my playmates; and|and twigs, or were exposed upon the 
before my ideas were sufficiently formed | burning sand, or weather-beaten rock 
to enable me to estimate the difference | of our Atlantic shore. I was taught to 
between the azure tints of the sky and|look upon them as flowers yet in the 
the emerald. hue of the bright foliage, | bud. 

[ felt that an intimacy with them, not} ‘I grew up, and my wishes grew 
of friendship merely, but bordering on| with my form. I was feryently desir- 





gazed with ecstasy upon the pearly and 
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ous of becoming acquainted with nature. | 
I wished to possess all the productions 
of nature, but I wished life with them. 
This was impossible. Then, what was 
to be done? I turned to my father, 
and made known to him.my disappoint- 
ment and anxiety. He produced a 
book of Jilustrations. A new life ran 
in my veins. I turned over the leaves 
with avidity, and, although what I saw 
was not what I longed for, it gave me 
a desire to copy nature. To nature I 
went, and tried to imitate her. 

‘‘ How sorely disappointed did I feel, 
for many years, when I saw that my 
productions were worse than those which 
I ventured to regard as bad in the book 
given me by my father. My pencil 
gave birth to a family of cripples. So 
maimed were most of them, that they 
more nearly resembled the mangled 
corpses on a field of battle, than the 
objects which I had intended them to 
represent. 








bon was sent to France, to pursue his 
education. While there he attended 
schools of natural history and the arts, 
and took lessons in drawing from the 
celebrated David. Although he pros- 
ecuted his studies zealously, his heart 
still panted for the sparkling streams of 
his ‘* native land of groves.” 

He returned in his eighteenth year, 
with an ardor for the woods, and soon 
commenced a collection of drawings, 
which have since swelled into a series 
of magnificent volumes — ‘‘ The Birds 
of America.”” These designs were 
begun on the farm given him by his 
father, situated near Philadelphia, on 
the banks of the Sebuylkill. 

There, amid its fine woodlands, its 
extensive fields, its hills crowned with 
evergreens, he meditated tpon his sim- 


'ple and agreeable objects, and pursued 


his rambles, from the first faint streaks 
of day until late in the evening, when, 
wet with dew, and laden with feathered 


‘These difficulties and disappoint-| captives, he returned to the quiet en- 
ments irritated me, but never for a mo-|joyment of the fireside. There, too, 
ment destroyed the desire of obtaining! he was married, and was fortunate in 


perfect representations of nature. The 
worse my drawings were, the more 
beautiful did I see the originals. To 
have been torn from the study, would 
have been as death to me. My time 
was entirely occupied with it. I pro- 
duced hundreds of these rude sketches 
annually, and fora long time, at my 
request, they made bonfires on the an- 


niversary of my birthday.’ 
In his sixteenth year, young Audu- 


‘choosing one who animated his courage 
amid vicissitudes, and in prosperity ap- 
preciated the grounds and measures of 
his success. 

For many years the necessities of life 
drove him into commercial enterprises, 
which proved unsuccessful. His love 
for the fields and flowers, the forests 
and their winged inhabitants, unfitted 
him for trade. His chief gratification 
was derived from observation and study. 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 





His friends strove to wean him from | 


his favore pursuits, and he wascompelled 
to struggle against the wishes of all, | 


They 


alone encouraged him, and were willing | 


except his wife and children. 


to sink or swim with the beloved hus- | 
band and father. 
himself entirely to observation oa 


study of the feathered inhabitants of | of his works. 


the forest. 

He undertook long and tedious jour- 
neys; he ransacked the 
lakes, 
the Atlantic ; 
his family. ‘‘ Yet, will you believe it,”’ 


says he, ‘‘I had no other object in 


in view than simply to enjoy the sight 


of nature? Never for a moment did I 


conceive the hope of becoming, in any 


degree, useful to my fellow beings, un- 


til I accidentally formed an acquaint- 
ance with Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th of April, 
1824.”’ 


It was soon afterwards that Bona- 
parte, having examined Audubon’s 


large collection of beautiful drawings, 


and observed his extensive knowledge | 


of birds, said to him, 
that you are a great man ?”’ 


In reply, 


Mr. Audubon asked him his intention | 


of making such a remark. ‘‘ Sir,’” an- 
swered Bonaparte, 


the greatest ornithologist in the world.”’ 


He then suggested to him the import- 
ance of collecting and offering to the 
public the treasures which he had. 


amassed during his wild journeyings. 


At length he g gave | 


the prairies, and the shores of 
he spent years away from | 


‘“ Do you know 


‘“‘T consider you) 


opened to him ; 


‘after being proposed by Lucien Bona- 





This idea seemed like a beam of new 
‘light to Audubon’s mind, and added 
For 
| weeks and months he brooded over the 
kindling thought. 


fresh interest to his employment. 


He went westward 
to extend the number and variety of his 


drawings, with a view of preparing for 


a visit to Europe, and the publication 
When far away from the 


| hs aunts of man, in the depths of forest 


solitude, happy days and nights of plea- 
woods, the| 


sant dreams attended him. 

Only two years passed after his first 
interview with Lucien Bonaparte, in 
Philadelphia, Audubon sailed 
for England. He arrived at Liverpool 
in 1826. 


seemed now to come upon him. 


before 


Despondency and doubt 
There 
to whom he 
And he 
imagined, in the simplicity of his heart, 
that 
about to present his subject might pos- 


was nota known friend 


could apply in all the nation. 
every individual to whom he’was 
sess talents far superior to his own. For 


two days he traversed the streets of 
Liverpool, looking in vain for a single 


'glance of sympathy. 


Men of genius and honor, such as 


Cuvier, Humboldt, Wilson, Roscoe, 


‘and Swainson, soon recognized his lofty 


extended to 
the warm hand of 
friendship ; houses of the nobility were 


claim; learned societies 
, 


him and willing 
and wherever he went, 
the solitary American woodsman, whose 
talents were so little appreciated. but a 
few years before, that he was rejected 
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Natural History, in Philadelphia, was | 
now receiving the homage of the most) 
distinguished ; men of science in the old | 
world. 


Before the close of 1830, his first | 


volume of the ‘‘ Birds of America,”’ 
was issued. It was received with en- 
thusiastic applause ; royal names head- 
ed the subscription list, and one hun-| 
dred and seventy-five volumes were sold | 
at a thousand dollars each. In the 
mean time, (April, 1829,) Audubon 
returned to America, to explore anew 
the woods of the middle and southern 
States. 

The winter and spring of 1852 he 
passed in Florida and in Charleston. 
Karly the ensuing summer he bent his 
steps northward, and explored the for- 
ests of Maine, New Brunswick, the 


shores of the Bay of Fundy and the) 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the coast of 


Labrador. 
son approached, he visited Newfound- 


his family, proceeded to Charleston, 


where he spent the winter in the pre-| 
paration of his drawings and the accom- | 


panying descriptions. In the following 
spring, after nearly three years spent in 
travel and research, he sailed again for 
England. 


In 1839, 


time to his native country, and estab- 
3 


; . , . , a 
lished himself with his family at his| 
beautiful residence on the banks of the! 
Hudson, near New York city, he com-| 





parte as a member of the Lyceum * menced the republication in this — 


Returning as the cold sea-| 
‘to every one 
land and Nova Scotia, and, rejoining | glance upon this page. 


having returned for the last | 




























try of the ‘‘ Birds of America,’’ in 
Soren large octavo volumes, which were 
| completed i in 1844. . 4 
It was his object to learn every thing : 2 
| His 4 
‘extensive knowledge was the fruit of : 
‘his own experiences. For some years 
past his health had been failing, and 


from the prime teacher — Nature. 


|he was r arely seen beyond the limits of 
his beautiful residence. On the twenty- 
seventh of January, 1851, he died, full 
lof years, and illustrious with the most 
desirable glory. 


Chat with Readers and | 
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at the end 
year. I cannot close 


Anp so here we are, 
| of another 
'this volume—I cannot complete this 





fifth year, since I began to send 


‘round my monthly budgets 
| 


into ; 4 
lyour homes — without a single word 
whose eyes shall 
Father Time 
is even now scoring upon his scroll the 
clese of another year. Step by step 
he is approaching me and you, and ere 
many years, we shall all be cut down. 
Thus far we have been spared. While 
others have passed away, to be no more 
seen for ever, we have been spared. 


Now, what improvement have we made 





‘of our time ? 






What have we done, 
what good have we accomplished, 

show a thankful heart for the continued 
mercy of our Creator? O, I do ear- 
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nestly hope, that before we enter upon 
another year, we may all think of these 
We shall find a 
large balance against us, in any event. 
Even if the past is not blotted by sin- 
ful actions, sinful thoughts and wicked 


important questions. 


words, what have we done to repay our | 





parents and friends 


our Creator—for the good things we | 


have received of them? The truth is, 


we are every moment receiving many 


undeserved blessings from Him who | 


takes care of the birds of the air, as 
well as of us; and, although we can 
never repay the debt, yet we ought to 
lift our thoughts to God, and to thank 
Him for His goodness every morning 


when we awake, and every evening 
when we retire to rest; and to resolve | 
to obey Him, and to love Him as long | 


as we live. 


I know that-people generally dislike 
@ a¢' 
>] 


no,’ say they, ‘‘ let bygones be by- 


to look back upon misspent tim 


? 
‘ 
gones. 


to them, but I suspect that the reason 


why a backward glance is so unpleas- | 
because we feel | 


ant sometimes, is 
guilty. 
rare time you had last summer, fishing 
during vacation, or at Uncle John’s— 


or when you reflect upon any agreeable | 
excursion, although it happened a long | 
time ago, you do not endeavor to evade | 
the subject, and get it away from your 


thoughts as soon as you can, do you! 
No, not a bit of it. 
ure in thinking about it. 


+ on tr : 
to say nothing of | 


All this may seem very well | 


Now, when you think what a| 


You take pleas- | 


You don’t | 
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feel guilty. That’s the reason you 
‘like to think about it. Now, if you 
'would always be kind to your parents, 
‘and obey them—if you would serve 
your God truly, and do your best to 
obey His word, why you would not be 
afraid to think over the records against 
you. And how much better that would 
be! Try it for a year or two, my 
friends. Be determined that you will 
'so live, that you can think of anything 
done in 1853, without feeling guilty. 
'Try it, my friends. 

Laura L. B 


warmest thanks. 





-, of Salem, has my 
I will send the vol- 
‘umes as requested. There are seven 
of them. When I call at her house 
in January, I expect to find them in 
her ‘‘ library.’’ 

The box of walnuts from ‘‘ Emme- 


‘line’? came safely to hand. I am 


truly grateful for these kind attentions 
of my friends. Walter shall certainly 
come in for his share. 

The following are the answers to 
Puzzles, &c., in our last. 


| 1. Anagrams, by Ada P.—Somewhat. 
Coloring. 

| Characteristics. 
Overpowered. 
Amendment. 

| Remarkable. 
i 

| 

! 

| 


} 
i 


|2. Anagrams, by Mary M. W.— Wealth. 
Villages. 
Interest. 
Nugacity. 
Cabinet. 
Expectation. 

Riddle —Spark— Park—Ark 

Charade —Not yet answered. 

Ridd'e —Not yet answered. 

Kiddle.—Inch—Chin. 

Anagram, by Susanne.—Outlandish. 

Rebus, by Susanne —WEBSTER. 
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